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“ The first duty of life is to comprehend clearly what our strength will 
let us accomplish and then do it with all our might. . . . The noblest of 
souls can find full satisfaction for his best aspirations in the sustained 
effort to do his duty, in the work that lies at hand, to the utmost that is 
in him. ... To feel himself infinite in his finitude, to learn to accept his 
closely bounded life and task as the process by which the side of him that 
is touched by infinity becomes real. . . this is a lesson that each of us may 
learn.” Lorp HALDANE, 

Rectorial Address to Edinburgh 
University, 1907. 


I 


In the miscarriages of civilisation under Government by Talk 
there is much to remind us of the fate of the Chinese emperor, 
mentioned by Mrs Couling in an article below, who died from 
an overdose of the elixir of life. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the story of this unfortunate accident is complete as 
it stands. As everybody knows, the elixir of life turns into 
the deadliest poison whenever it encounters a poison already 
at work in the system, and, for that reason, must always be 
taken fasting. We strongly suspect that the emperor, before 
swallowing the fatal dose, had violated this salutary rule. 
The world of our day abounds in parallel phenomena. 
Of true Talk there is enough in existence at this moment to 
save the souls of us all, if only we would take it unadulterated 
and act upon it at once. But unfortunately it has to do its 
work in a medium already clogged by the stupidities and 
poisoned by the hypocrisies. The joint operation of the 
True with these elements, which is Government by Talk as 
1 Sequel to an article on “Government by Talk,” HisBert JourNAL, 


October 1923. 
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we know it, is not infrequently disastrous to all concerned. 
There is a Gresham’s Law in Talk as well as in money: 
the tendency of the false is to drive out the true. This 
tendency is seen most clearly whenever the true enters into 
an alliance with the false, and the two set up together as a 
Government by Talk of the coalition type. In this relation 
the true has the worst of it from the start. To be sure, it is 
given full liberty of prophesying, and is allowed by its partner 
to repeat itself in public as often as it pleases. But it is not 
allowed to get itself acted: the instinct of the hypocrisies, as 
well as of the stupidities, always being to block the action 
which would show them up for what they are. Under these 
conditions heroic enterprise is, of course, impossible. The 
true, which is always heroic, becomes exhausted in dragging 
the dead weight of the stupidities along with it, and in defend- 
ing itself from the ‘“‘ small logic shot” of the hypocrisies, 
with the result that opportunity is lost in ruinous delay. 

Thus, in the heart-breaking account of the Dardanelles 
Expedition, which Mr Churchill has just made public, we 
learn how from time to time there came to the War Council 
then in operation certain sound Ideas which, had they been 
pursued in their purity and acted on at once, would have led 
on to success; but which, having to make terms with the 
corporate incompetence, and with obstructive stock notions, 
both domestic and foreign, and through the delays that are 
incident to that tragic process, led on to a catastrophe of 
the first magnitude ; so that in the upshot we are tempted to 
cry, with tears of wrath streaming down our faces, “‘ it were 
better had these ideas, sound as they were, never been 
introduced at all.” Of all the illustrations that have come 
our way, to help us in expounding the dangers of Government 
by Talk, we have found none more exactly to the point, nor 
more painful to contemplate, than Mr Churchill’s story of 
the Dardanelles Expedition. 

With such an example before us we turn, not without 
misgiving, to present possibilities. When General Smuts the 
other day, speaking (more suo) in the voice of authentic 
wisdom, raised the flag to which we are all ready to rally, did 
not our hearts leap within us as we thought of what these 
Ideas of his, applied in single-mindedness and without hesita- 
tion, might achieve ? Here was true talk cutting a straight, 
clean path to the heart of the fact. Here was the elixir of 
life, offered to our perishing civilisation. But, alas! in these 
days we are given to second thoughts, for our disillusions 
have been many. ‘“‘ What will become of this high wisdom,”’ 
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we asked ourselves, “‘ if, on its way to action, it should be 
compelled to work in harness with licensed stupidity and 
contentious hypocrisy? Will it go straight to its mark, or 
will it have to linger on the road, to compromise with the 
obstructions, to make terms with the stock notions, to adapt 
itself to the “‘ hard, mechanical, all-for-politics disposition ”’ 
that rules our affairs, and so come out at the end of its 
fortunes a mere meaningless fragment, or a gibbering ghost, 
of its original self? Will it survive in its entirety, and strike 
while the iron is hot ? Or will it go into action too late, 
substance frittered away in speechmaking contests, and 
opportunity lost by delay ? Will it prove, in short, an 
exception to that horrible process which turns the wine of 
individual competence into the water of corporate incom- 
petence, which marked the whole course of the war, and has 
made the history of Europe for the last five years into the 
history of the Dardanelles Expedition writ large ? We hope 
not. But our hope is mingled with fear. 

In the same manner, to diverge for a moment into 
another realm, when we are bidden, as we so often are, to 
restate our theology in terms acceptable to this alert and 
instructed generation, we should feel more inclined to the 
attempt if those who make the demand would begin by 
clearing their own minds of cant, and getting rid of the 
various toxins which we have good reason to believe are 
at work in their systems. In their present condition we 
must frankly tell them there is nothing that can be hopefully 
done for them in that line. We should greatly fear that 
our restated theology, launched into the prevailing medium 
of contentious insincerity, would have much the same effect 
on those for whom it was intended as the elixir of life had 
upon the Chinese emperor. For our part we can conceive 
of no restatement of theology which would not rapidly 
degenerate into a make-believe, so long as the Devil, with 
his headquarters in the Ruhr, is permitted to retain the 
grip he now has on the great affairs of this world. Here 
is a de facto restatement of demonology beside which our 
de jure restatements of theology would be things of air. 
But while we know of no statement or restatement about 
theological matters which would avail, in these untoward 
conditions, ‘“‘ to bring the lapsed masses back to Church,” 
we do know of many actions which, if they were promptly 
and silently performed, would bring new significance and 
vitality into everything that is worthy to be called religion. 
Many will tell us, no doubt, that the restatement must come 
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first, and that appropriate action will then follow. With all 
the force of conviction we can muster, and with God for our 
witness, we assert the contrary. The owl of Minerva will 
not fly till the day’s work is done. Which, now we come to 
think of it, is that very restatement of our theology we 
declined, a moment ago, to make. 


II 


In an age so largely governed, as ours is, by oratory, it 
would be a public service of no mean value if one or other of 
our rising psychologists, who are now busy in applying their 
science to most things under the sun, would develop the 
theme of Plato in the Gorgias, by writing one or two up-to-date 
chapters on the Moral Psychology of the Orator. Following 
the clue given by Plato in that admirable dialogue, he could 
hardly fail to observe that one of the most strongly marked 
features in the orator’s moral psychology is a tendency to get 
confused between what he really believes himself and what he 
only wants other people to believe, which confusion produces a 
corresponding confusion in the mind of the audience. 

Whien the suffrages of the public are in question, it is of 
course obvious that unless people are persuaded that so-and- 
so is true they will not give you their votes. Your desire 
to get so-and-so believed is therefore strong from the outset, 
and becoming yet stronger under the swaying fortunes of the 
electoral battle, it soon develops into the illusion that you 
believe it yourself; an illusion greatly furthered by the 
excitement and intoxications of the platform atmosphere, 
and by the rounds of applause which greet your successful 
flights. Later on, when your principles have to be put into 
action, you may make the discovery that, in spite of your 
vehement desire that other people should believe in them, 
you have never really believed in them yourself; though, even 
then, unless you are an exceptionally honest man, you will 
not confess the fact either to yourself or to others, but invent 
sophistries to prove the contrary. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the temptations which beset the orator at this point 
are frightful. The whole phenomenon, both as affecting 
the orator and as affecting the public on whose suffrages he 
depends, needs a much closer and franker study than it has 
yet received. It goes far to account for that strange collapse 
of the idealism so plentiful in the oratorical world during the 
war and immediately afterwards, most of which we now see 
has come to nothing. The explanation is that the said 
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idealism consisted only to a small extent in what anybody 
actually believed, and to a very large extent in what every- 
body was anxious that somebody else should believe—the 
two things not being distinguished from one another. 

For these reasons we decline to blend our voice with the 
chorus of indignation Lord Birkenhead has aroused by his 
recent vilipending of ‘‘ idealism ’’—and that, too, in another 
of those Rectorial Addresses to Scottish Universities which 
now seem to be recognised as affording the proper occasions 
for eminent men to confess themselves in public. Up to a 
point we agree with the new Rector of Glasgow University. 
That man is a combative animal, and self-interest the 
dominant motive of human life—these two propositions of 
Lord Birkenhead’s philosophy, when taken together, form a 
fairly accurate description of the working theory of inter- 
national politics ; though we venture to think that the time 
has come for changing it. As far as we can see, politics 
have become, more frankly than ever, the art of adjusting 
the claims and counter-claims of selfish interests, among 
men and nations whose combative instincts would break out 
into violence if the adjustment were not made—an art, 
however, of very limited range, and one which cannot claim 
at the moment to be attended by any large measure of 
success. But however shocked we may be at an ex-Lord 
Chancellor proposing to establish these principles in per- 
petuity, we are genuinely grateful to him for the honesty 
of his confession. He has told us what he actually believes, 
as distinct from what he might wish other people to believe, 
which very few of our orators have the courage to do, and for 
want of which courage our public life is gravely compromised 
on the moral side. Frankly we would rather have Lord 
Birkenhead’s realpolitik with its selfishness, followed up 
by his self-denying judicial labours, than we would have 
the idealism which went delirious over the Fourteen Points 
and then perpetrated the Treaty of Versailles. We do 
not wish to be faced by the alternative, but in a choice 
between evils we give our vote for the first, as almost an 
innocent phenomenon in comparison with the second. More 
of this outspokenness is to be desired, even though it might 
involve the letting out of a Cabinet secret and greatly shock 
us into the bargain. If all our orators would closely cross- 
examine themselves on the distinction between what they 
actually believe themselves and what they merely want 
us, their constituents, to believe, and announce the result, 
it is certain that Lord Birkenhead would not stand alone ; 
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the proof being that whenever these gentlemen get together, 
in Cabinets and other conclaves where reporters are not 
present, and proceed to strike the common measure of their 
principles, the resulting ‘‘ policy’ seldom fails to answer 
fairly well to the doctrine that man is a combative animal 
and self-interest the dominant motive of human life. The 
effect of such a general confession, or gaol-delivery of real 
conviction, on the part of our orators, would no doubt be to 
make the immediate outlook a pretty black one for the 
idealists. But at least we should know where we are, which, 
after all, is the first condition to be fulfilled before idealism 
can effectively get to work. 

So much it seemed necessary to premise before intro- 
ducing our alternative to Government by Talk, which is 
of the idealist order. After cross-examining ourselves as 
closely as we can on the distinction between what we believe 
ourselves and what we merely want the reader to believe (a 
task easy for us, since we are asking for no man’s vote), our 
idealism takes the form of this very firm and uncompromising 
conviction—that no system of government can stand on our 
planet, or be worthy of the name of government at all, wnless 
the radical key of it is in harmony with the government of the 
universe at large. Since the universe is no anarchy or chaos, 
governed, in some sense, it unquestionably must be. That 
being so, we find it inconceivable that the universe should be 
indifferent to the principles by which man governs himself, 
or tolerate them for long when they are at variance with its 
own. This we actually believe. 

Ancient philosophy was entirely sound on the point. In 
Plato and in the Stoics it worked out a realpolitik, based on 
the realities of the universe and not, like its degenerate 
namesake of to-day, on the doctrines that man is a combative 
animal and self-interest the dominant motive of human life. 
Moreover, it took things in the right order. The order was, 
first, to ascertain the principles of the universal government, 
and then from these to deduce the form of human polity 
—clearly the right method. In modern times it is not 
infrequently reversed, the form of human government in the 
ascendant for the moment being taken as the model, and 
a cosmology constructed to correspond. This seems to us a 
singularly perverse application of the doctrine that man is the 
measure of all things. It leads to the absurd conclusion that 
the Creator of the universe is a lawyer, and the laws of nature 
legal enactments. 

That the government of the universe is a magnified 
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version of any political state, or system, now existing on 
the earth is, to us, incredible. Current speech, indeed, 
assumes them to be analogous, and official theology supports 
the assumption in explicit terms. But for our part we have 
searched all the known forms of human government, from the 
most autocratic to the most democratic, without finding in 
them any features which we could transfer without change of 
meaning to the government of the universe. The philosophy 
which equates the two things, the human and the cosmic, 
seems to us a mere exercise in political metaphors, which 
mislead disastrously when taken as literal truths. Not 
only is there a failure in the point-to-point correspondence 
of the two, but even in essentials the analogy breaks down. 
Yet “‘ governed ” we are fully convinced the universe is. 

Another statement, still on the negative side, can be 
made with equal confidence. Whatever else may be 
obscure about these high matters, it stands out clear that 
the universe is not governed by Talk. Not by Talk 
certainly ; nor, so far as we can see, by anything analogous 
to the activities usually attendant upon it, such as public 
meetings, votes, general elections and parliamentary debates. 
Of late, indeed, we have been introduced to several pro- 
posals, mostly of transatlantic origin, for ““ democratising 
God—the last thing out among the many devices for “* bring- 
ing theology into harmony with modern thought.” All 
which proposals split upon this rock: that God neither 
votes nor is voted for, a grave defect which breaks the 
analogy with even the most democratic of rulers, such as 
the President of the United States. 

And, if this difference is not enough to rule out the 
parallel, there is another—the absence of all vociferation, 
whether in the form of shouting or in that of argument. 
Nothing impresses us as more deeply characteristic of the 
government of the universe than the “solemn silence” 
in which its major operations are conducted ; for example, 
the revolution of the ‘radiant orbs’”’ which circle round 
this ‘“‘ dark terrestrial ball.” We listen in vain for any- 
thing there that bears the faintest resemblance to a 
speech, or even to a sermon; though we observe in certain 
quarters, where eloquence is made much of, a tendency to 
slip unawares into the habit of figuring God as a preacher, 
and the human race as His “ congregation ’’—another 
perverse application of the doctrine that ‘‘man is the 
measure of all things.” 

Nor is the result any different when we exchange the 
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telescope for the microscope. Among the atoms, or other 
minima of the universe, we do indeed observe certain 
‘* elective affinities ’’ which strike us dumb with wonder, and 
seem profoundly significant ; but without reminding us in 
the least of a general election, with its noisy manners and 
impotent protestations. 

On the whole, it would appear that all attempts to grind 
political axes on the wheel of the universe must, from the 
nature of things, come to naught, and that some mode of 
thinking other than the political must be acquired by the 
‘** mind of the age’ if it is ever to penetrate the principles 
on which the universe is governed. 

The ground having been thus narrowed, first by the 
elimination of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, and, 
next, by the elimination of Government by Talk and all 
its accessories, as having no relevance to the government 
of the universe—what positive statement, if any, remains 
to be offered ? 

As the hardest portion of our journey still lies ahead, 
a summary statement of our position is all we can now 
attempt. And here it is. To the best of our belief—highly 
fallible of course in a matter so difficult—the government of 
the universe is a Labour Government, grounded on the ethics 
of workmanship. 

‘The ethics of workmanship” require a word of ex- 
planation, the more so because the accredited moral text- 
books are apt to overlook them. The proper adjective to 
go with them is ‘“elemental’’—not ‘“ elementary.” Of 
these elemental ethics the characteristic is that they place 
the main field of duty for every man inside, and not outside, 
his vocation. They bid him concentrate on his vocation 
and make that the point of departure, or the growing- 
point, of every service he proposes to offer either to God or 
to his fellows. If, for example, his vocation is that of 
hammering nails into a plank, the ethics of workmanship 
will tell him that the right hammering of those nails, the 
driving them up to the head, and so on, is the only possible 
beginning for his moral development, though of course it 
is not the end; and that if he neglects this, and starts 
anywhere else, for example, by making speeches on the 
Labour Problem, he will come to grief as a moral or spiritual 
personality. Mutatis mutandis, it says the same thing, 
though perhaps with added solemnity of tone, to the Lord 
Chancellor, to the ex-Lord Chancellor, and to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Within the field so delimited all 
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duties enjoined sum themselves into one, which is this: ‘* Do 
the task that lics nearest to thee; do it with all thy might ; 
in the sure and certain faith that, this done, all else that 
pertains to thy moral well-being will be in the way to 
prosper; this neglected, all else in the way to miscarry.” 
Such are the elemental ethics of workmanship upon which, 
to the best of our belief, the government of the universe 
stands founded. We offer them as the alternative to 
Government by Talk. 

To the question: Is this practical ?—sure to occur at 
every stage of the discussion—the reply for the present is : 
Not less practical than Government by Talk. But the 
ethics of workmanship have been neglected so long, and 
have retreated so far into the background of social endeavour, 
and the windy substitutes that have displaced them are so 
completely in the ascendant, that any attempt to restore 
them is bound to be attended with the utmost difficulty. 
So much we are willing to admit. Yet we can see no 
alternative between resolutely attempting to restore them, 
and setting our teeth to face the calamities to which the 
windy substitutes are surely guiding us. Suffice to say 
that of no other “ ethic ” can we find the smallest discernible 
trace in the constitution of things; but of this, the ethic 
of workmanship, with its immense implications of service, 
fellowship, and joy, the evidence seems to us ubiquitous 
and overwhelming. 

On the strength of such knowledge as we now have, it 
would appear that Labour is the ground function of all 
things, both in severalty and in totality—the cipher-key, one 
might say, to the whole hieroglyphics of nature. From 
the star to the electron, everything we encounter is un- 
imaginably hard at work, on its own account and in concert 
with everything else. A prodigious industry confronts us 
everywhere. ‘“‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ? ” is the word of every atom to its fellows, 
of every star to its companions in the firmament. 

This universa) industry may be viewed under many 
aspects, and must be, if we are to apprehend it aright. 
. Seen from one angle it is all work; from another, all play ; 
q work, in respect of its stringency; play, in respect of its 
beauty ; a taskmaster governing the first, an artist the 

second; the two governments being really one; that 

which begins as a task always tending to complete its per- 

fections by becoming a work of art. Thus Plato, lookin 

to the ends of creation, sees it all as a divine and beautifu 
Vo. XXII.—No. 2. 8* 
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dance, danced to the measure of immortal melodies ;_ while 
Huxley, arresting his vision at some earlier stage, sees only 
the inexorableness of the task, and invites us to go on 
strike; like an oppressed workman rising up against his 
cruel employer in the house of toil. Yet both thinkers are 
at one in this; they have seen the Labour of the Universe ; 
they have grasped the truth that we are in a world of in- 
finite activity where no idle moment can ever be. “ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work” points to the same 
truth, and is a pregnant statement of the right relation of 
man to the universe. It ought not to surprise us that the 
ethics of workmanship are supreme. 

The more attentively we study the operations of the 
universal industry—our present name for “ creative evolu- 
tion ’—the more difficult it becomes to escape this conclusion : 
that the end in view, to which everything else may be said 
to be subordinated, if not sacrificed, is the excellence, or real 
value, of the goods produced ; of which goods, be it noted, 
man, with his manifold aptitudes and powers, is by far the 
most excellent, at least on this visible earth. There are, 
indeed, in Nature many operations which appear immoral 
when judged by the standards of our political government, 
but which, when judged by the higher ethic of workmanship, 
assume a different aspect. We say “higher” deliberately, 
and for this reason chiefly : that to these same ethics man 
owes his existence as a rational, creative, fault-finding, 
perfection-seeking being. Had Nature been intent on any- 
thing lower than the highest quality of achievement, man, 
who is the crowning triumph of her efforts, would not be 
here to do his work, to utter his complaints, to face his 
tragedies and to win his battles. 

The Government of the Universe, so far as we can under- 
stand it, is therefore the process (grounded on the ethics of 
workmanship) of guiding activity to the creation of real 
value in goods produced. Whence arises some such formula 
as this, for describing the stage which human progress has 
now reached: an industrial civilisation set in the midst of an 
industrial universe, with a labour problem at the heart of both. 

In bringing civilisation to the industrial stage man has 
gone far towards that final harmony with the universal 
government which his mission is to achieve. Far, but 
not far enough. He has developed his labours to the point 
of a highly complicated and onerous task, whose reward, for 
the present, is In money-wages external to itself. He has 
still to carry it forward, as Nature is always carrying hers, 
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with astonishing successes already to her credit, to the 
point of a finished work of art, a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever, to be rewarded, not by command of what his 
neighbours have produced, as expressed in money-wages, but 
by the excellence of what he has produced himself, as expressed 
in joy. Which is a plain version of the ‘‘ Doctrine of Value.” 

We cannot conceive it possible that Nature should have 
produced man, her crowning achievement in the way of real 
value, merely for the purpose of having him there to play 
the part of “‘ an impartial and disinterested spectator ”’ of 
her operations; still less that he might appropriate her 
other products and grow, as we say, rich. She has produced 
him that he might continue her work and participate, in 
larger measure than any other of her creatures, in the joy 
of creation, governing himself by the elemental ethic of 
workmanship, which was established at the foundation of 
the world. In this way he becomes the true child of his 
parent—that is, when he takes up his tools, and having 
learnt the right use of them, puts the last ounce of himself, 
of his spiritual personality, into the vocation that has fallen 
to his lot. ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work” 
must be his motto. Per contra he becomes a rebel, and 
incurs penalties from which no “ social -system”’ can save 
him, when he plays the part of a slack or dishonest workman, 
such as a jerry builder, a producer of shoddy, or a speaker 
of lies. 

With this conception before us of the government of the 
universe, which we have reached after making trial of many 
‘“‘ windy substitutes,” and now actually believe in, we may 
advance, with a modest degree of hopefulness, to a more 
positive statement of our alternative to Government by Talk. 

If the governments of earth are ever to be grounded on 
the ethics of workmanship—short of which we can see no 
prospect of peace between them and the government of the 
universe—it is obvious that government must take on more 
and more of the character of an educational enterprise with the 
whole labour of mankind for its subject-matter. 

In this idea there is nothing strange unless, perhaps, to 
that “* hard, mechanical, all-for-politics disposition,” to whieh 
everything is strange except its own infatuation. A _ begin- 
ning was made long ago when the State took over the work of 
education, little foreseeing how soon a minor obligation 
would grow into a major; and there was a further advance 
when Labour entered the field of politics and began to lay 
claim, perhaps too early, to the reins of government. That 
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labour, education, and government have long been drawing 
together is the plainest of facts, and it is unlikely in the 
extreme that any power on earth can prevent their approach 
from becoming much closer. Still more significant, however, 
is the fact, less noted but most noteworthy, that each of the 
three, as it draws into nearer contact with the other two, 
changes its meaning and becomes transformed into a higher 
activity. In their fina] union, which seems assured, no one 
of the three will retain the characteristics which have defined 
it while acting apart from the others. Neither labour, 
education, nor government will then be what it now is. 
Like three rivers which have reached their point of con- 
fluence, our three activities will become indistinguishable in 
the higher civilisation created by the interactions and 
reciprocities of their union. 

What labour, education, government will severally be, 
what they will be like, as we say, in the new civilisation that 
is to arise from their synthesis, would be impossible to 
describe were it not that the transformation has already 
begun and developed certain faintly observable characters. 
With these to guide us we may even now get to work on the 
horoscope of civilisation and, with due propitiation of the 
immortal gods, predict as follows :— 

** Education, under the influence of Labour, will cease to 
be an episode, adornment, tonic or other doctor’s potion 
for human life, but, addressing itself to the whole man and 
to his length of days from the cradle to the grave, will teach 
him not alone “‘ the right use of his vote ” but the right use 
of his fingers, his muscles, his voice, his senses, his wits, and 
his imperishable soul. 

‘* Labour, under the influence of education so defined, 
will attend less to the marketable worth of its services and 
products and more to the intrinsic worth; and keeping its 
eye steadily fixed on quality before quantity will diminish 
that part of its task which is a wage-paid monotony and 
increase that part which is its own reward. 

‘** Government, under the influence of both, will abandon 
the hand-to-mouth activities which create the problems of 
to-morrow by tinkering with the problems of to-day, and 
take up its appointed mission of guiding Labour to the 
production of Real Values, which is the proper end of man ; 
thereby abolishing the discrepancy which now exists between 
industrial civilisation and the industrial universe, and 
achieving the final reconciliation of the two.” 

Other interactions, other reciprocities, no doubt there 
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will be. But these we leave aside, and confine ourselves, in 
what remains, to a closer scrutiny of our three activities in 
their present approach to one another; leaving the reader 
to stretch his imagination to the point of their final confluence, 
and so construct for himself the full meaning of our alterna- 
tive to Government by Talk. And here it is of Labour that 
we shall mainly speak, as the master-concept or key to 
the problem of an industrial civilisation—that of bringing 
government under the ethic of workmanship, and so into 
harmony with the constitution of things. 


III 


Labour, as we conceive it, stands for the total function 
of the community, embracing the stokehold at one end and 
the artist’s studio at the other, all being of one piece but not 
of one pattern; it has the sense of duty for its motive and 
the pursuit of excellence for its vocation; and its end, or 
goal, is the empire of Real Values. We think that Labour, 
so understood, will win; not by speechmaking industries, 
but by the intrinsic value of its products and services ; nor can 
we conceive it winning on any other ground, though it has 
a long way to travel before it can win on this. 

It must not be thought, however, that we recognise a 
perfect representation of Labour in any visible Labour Party 
now existing on the earth. In the best of them we see no 
more than a “ shadow of good things to come.”” The Labour 
Party, that we believe in, exists in the heavens only, like 
Plato’s City of God, and is almost indistinguishable from the 
Communion of Saints. But it exists; and is no less real, but 
perhaps more so, than if it were established in power. 
At the appointed hour it will come down to earth, ‘‘ made 
ready like a bride adorned for her husband.” Other parties 
may be more imposing in their visible embodiments, but the 
Labour Party, so far as our vision can penetrate, is alone 
in having a heavenly counterpart. This, it would seem, is 
the point in Lord Haldane’s Rectorial Address. It is as a 
labourer, and not as a mere talker, or adept in phraseology, 
that man realises his infinity through his very finitude. 

We accept, moreover, the common formula that ‘* Labour 
must be educated before it can govern”; but with reser- 
vations. We think (differing here from many of our friends) 
that the education in question must consist in a culture 
appropriate to Labour, strengthening its sense of duty and 
inflaming its passion for excellence, in place of the culture 
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now being offered to it, which is appropriate to a talking, 
rather than to a working, world. 


Those of us who have learnt not to measure man’s 
interest in the things of the spirit by the interest taken in 
our own particular way of thinking must have been greatly 
cheered of late by accumulating signs from all over the world, 
that men and women everywhere are growing more and more 
discontented not merely with their ‘‘ conditions”? but with 
themselves—the invariable prelude of a spiritual renascence. 
These discontents express themselves in different dialects, of 
which the religious is only one, while many of them are 
almost inarticulate, having no language but a piteous cry 
of need, which, nevertheless, to those who have ears for 
such things, is more convincing than any argument. 

Of all these signs of man’s growing discontent with him- 
self the most articulate are those which centre round the 
word ‘‘ education.” It is not only that ‘‘ the workers are 
beginning to take an interest in education,” though that, 
even if it stood alone, would be an exceptionally promising 
omen. Equally significant is the fact that the ‘‘ educated 
classes ’’ are beginning to see that such education as they 
have is an inadequate equipment for coping with the prob- 
lems and duties of their generation. They have been 
content, hitherto, to sit under the shadow of Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of culture as “‘ the study of perfection,” 
or ‘‘ getting to know the best that has been thought and said,” 
and they have deemed it a great thing to enjoy a full banquet 
of these rarities and to distribute the crumbs of it among 
their less fortunate neighbours. But while the workers are no 
longer to be satisfied with the crumbs, so the feasters themselves 
are beginning to find that the main banquet cloys somewhat 
on the appetite, and fails to furnish them with the vigour and 
flexibility they need for adjusting themselves to the demands 
of a changed and rapidly changing world. Those who have 
followed the recent events of university history must have 
observed that these great institutions are beginning to say 
to themselves and to one another, ‘“‘ Culture—culture as 
we have hitherto understood it—is not enough.” In the 
universities also there is profound unrest. 

The more this matter is reflected upon, by the workers at 
one end and the universities at the other, the clearer it 
becomes to both parties that culture in the sense of “‘ getting 
to know the best that has been thought and said” is no 
defence against the “‘ anarchy’ which threatened civilisa- 
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tion when Matthew Arnold invented the phrase, and which, 
since then, has passed beyond the stage of a threat. No 
doubt the student of ‘‘ perfection,” who gets to know the best 
that has been thought and said, and keeps the memory of it 
alive through the generations, is and will always remain an 
indispensable eontributor to the spiritual forces that sustain 
the common life. But when his particular contribution, 
valuable as it is, is made to do duty for the whole, and held up 
as the type to which all culture whatsoever must approxi- 
mate, the effect will merely be to support the dangerous idea 
that the world is governed by what men say, or have said, 
to one another, in the manifold exercises of the speaking 
faculty. That indeed has been the effect up to the present. 
As we have already said, and as Carlyle long ago pointed out 
with an emphasis we cannot imitate, in his terrible indict- 
ment of “‘ the stump orator,” our whole system of education 
has tended to establish the belief that the fortunes of civilisa- 
tion are ultimately dependent on what is said by clergymen, 
parliamentary debaters, authors of books and newspaper 
articles, and by all those whose joint efforts maintain the 
air-drawn empire of Speechmaking Values. This belief has 
naturally had its headquarters, hitherto, where the culture 
most appropriate to it was most ardently ‘pursued, to wit, in 
the universities; and from them it has passed down into 
the general body of education. 

But, now, the universities are opening their eyes more 
widely, and there are mutterings which point to a revision 
of the accepted faith. Even in Oxford, the chief centre 
for the study of ‘ perfection,” there may be observed, from 
time to time, significant invasions of working men, who 
come there, it may be conjectured, not so much to study 
perfection as to ask what the study of perfection is good for. 
That is a promising sign. But far more promising is the 
development we have next to note. 

Looking attentively to “ origins and issues ” and “ letting 
our consciousness play freely round the facts”? we shall find 
ourselves gradually drawn to this conclusion, and unable to 
come to any other—that the portentous advance of Labour 
as a factor in public life betokens a refusal, on the part of 
the working multitudes, to submit any longer to Government 
by Talk, and a determination to be governed by something 
else. It is true that the Labour Party has for the moment 
been swept into the current of Government by Talk, and has 
become embroiled, along with the other parties, in a speech- 
making contest as to who shall be greatest. But behind this 
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temporary aberration, deplorable as it is, there lies the clear 
perception, in which all classes from the most educated to 
the least see together, that between Labour and Talk, con- 
sidered as candidates for the government of mankind, Labour 
has infinitely the better claim. If the Labour Party would 
make that clear, instead of confusing us, as. they are now 
doing, with subordinate issues of the speechmaking ten- 
dency, they would find in a few years that the wise of all 
nations were with them. For who that looks on Labour, in 
its endless variety of interlocked and mutually dependent 
functions, can doubt or deny that the fate of civilisation 
turns on getting all that work done in the best possible 
manner that it admits of ; failing which, no study of perfection 
and nothing that we can say to one another from pulpit, 
platform, or press will seve us from anarchy ? Who would 
doubt or deny that, so far as the work of the world is done 
in any manner short of the best it admits of, the men who 
do it will fall short, correspondingly, in mind, character, and 
happiness, of becoming the best they have it in them to 
become ? Who would doubt or deny that among the forces 
that make men and nations what they are, for good or ill, 
their Labour is always fundamental and dominant, the 
excellence or baseness of their manhood or nationhood, 
accurately reflecting the excellence or baseness of their 
work ? What further argument is needed to persuade the 
wise man to throw in his lot with the revolt of Labour 
against Government by Talk ? 

Duly weighing all which, we are now in a position 
to reconstruct our conception of what culture needs to 
become in a civilisation like ours. Industrial civilisation 
becomes cultured in proportion as it resolutely gets to 
know and to practice the best possible manner of doing 
its work, pushing its discoveries, whenever the opportunity 
exists—as it does more frequently than is supposed—to the 
highest level of excellence, and valuing the best that has 
been said and thought just in so far as it leads to the 
doing of the best that can be done in the manifold laboyrs 
of mankind. 


Thirty-five years ago the present writer was taken to see 
the stokers at work in the bowels of an ill-found ship, and 
saw, in that wicked hell-hole, a specimen of the labour 
that kills both body and soul, and to which he, travelling 
as a first-class passenger, had the bitter knowledge that he 
was an accessory—a thought that has haunted his dark 
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moments ever since, pointing a finger at him and saying, 
‘“* Thou art the man.” 

Last spring he was again taken down to see the stokehold, 
this time in a ship whose owners, so he was informed, prided 
themselves in “having everything of the very best ’— 
a motive which a censorious world will know how to 
misinterpret. All the hideous features of his previous ex- 
perience had disappeared. He found the place not only 
comfortable, well lighted and airy, but actually clean. There 
was no degradation and no distress. Here was no longer a 
hell-hole, and the work no longer such that only the “‘ scum 
of the earth”’ would consent to do it. ‘* These stokers,” said 
the Chief Engineer, “‘ are a very decent lot, and, as you can 
see for yourself, they have made stoking an art.1. How have 
we done it? Well, by science, and the determination to 
have things well done. And, of course, it pays.” 

The words of the Chief Engineer stuck fast in the visitor’s 
mind and, as he left the scene, swiftly framed themselves 
into a question. “If a transformation such as this,” ran 
the question, “‘ can be effected, by ‘ science and the determina- 
tion to have things well done,’ on the lowest level of human 
labour, changing it from a cruel and debasing torment, 
which only the ‘ scum of the earth ’ would consent to undergo, 
into a ‘job for decent men,’ what a very different thing 
industrial civilisation will be when ‘ science and the determina- 
tion to have things well done’ shall similarly be applied to 
the next level above the lowest, and then to the next level 
above that, and so on through every stratum and gradient 
of industrial toil until at last we reach the very finest of the 
Fine Arts?” Which question, he now passes on to the 
reader of this article, in the hope that there may arise before 
the reader’s mind, as there rose before his own, the vision of a 
world-wide culture founded on Labour, and having for its 
motive and ideal, to raise Labour, and all the products and 
services of Labour, in their infinite variety, to the utmost 
pitch of excellence of which they are capable. Such a 
culture he is convinced would pay, in the economic sense no 
less than in the spiritual, in accordance with the saying that 
‘all these things ”—these economic things—shall be added 
unto those who seek the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
first; which Kingdom and righteousness, for a civilisation 
founded on work, can mean nothing else than the most 
excellent performance of whatever work there is to be done, 
from stoking the fires of a steamer to planning the gates of 
1 The fuel was coal, and the stoking was by hand. 
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pearl and composing the songs of triumph for the New 
Jerusalem. That the true mission of Labour lies in that 
direction we, in common with many others, have long been 
convinced. Not to set up a new variety of Government by 
Talk, pitched in the key of Karl Marx or of any other argu- 
mentative or angry person, but to do away with Government 
by Talk altogether, and replace it with Government by Real 
Values, founded on the culture of Labour itself, aiming always 
at excellence in service rendered and in goods produced. 


Having thus translated our ideal of culture into terms 
of goods and services, the idealists will doubtless accuse us 
of pitching our aims too low, and may even suspect us of 
making common cause with “a materialistic civilisation.” 
Accustomed to thinking of “ social service’ as a parergon, 
or beneficent extra, to be accomplished when the day’s work 
is done, mainly by talking activities, and to thinking of culture 
and religion as remedies, makeweights, or Sandow exercises, 
for souls that have become atrophied by their normal occupa- 
tion—with such obsessions at work, idealists can hardly be 
expected to close quickly with the idea of social service as 
essentially an affair of “‘ hammering and ploughing,” and 
of culture as lying inside and not outside the day’s work— 
in the stokehold or the studio as the case may be. Humani- 
tarians also, who have pinned their faith to phrases like 
“the brotherhood of man,” “ the reign of universal love,” 
“the final peace of the world,” “the perfectibility of 
human nature,” “‘ the supremacy of spiritual values,” will 
be forward to remind us that the excellence of man, as 
attained through the utmost development of his mind and 
character, and not the excellence of his works, is the only 
object worthy of social endeavour. On these points we are 
prepared to defend ourselves. 

We reply, to begin with, that the excellence of man is 
precisely what we are aiming at. Only we differ from our 
critics on the question of method; they maintaining that 
human excellence is the fruit of propaganda based on the 
aforesaid or similar phraseology, and that this is the true 
beginning of social service ; we maintaining, on the contrary, 
that the man who is indifferent to doing his daily work in the 
best possible manner cannot be raised into human excellence 
by any propaganda whatsoever, and that all social service 
has its roots in the perception of that fundamental truth. 
We agree that Progress can mean nothing else than the 
ennoblement of man as a spiritual being; but while we 
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greatly doubt whether the attempt to talk him into ennoble- 
ment, culminating in the attempt to govern him by Talk, can 
have or ever has had any large measure of success, we 
observe, on the other hand, that every rise in the quality of 
the work men do is followed, swiftly and inevitably, by a rise 
in the quality of the men who do it. Such a rise of quality 
in men, not enough to satisfy our aspirations for human 
ennoblement, but enough to encourage them, we observed in 
the stokers, and are convinced that if the “ policy” of 
industrial civilisation, grounded on an appropriate culture, 
and backed by science and the determination to have things 
well done, should ever become concentrated in that direction, 
the ennoblement of man as a spiritual being would go forward 
by leaps and bounds. Reviewing the vocations of industrial 
society in their endless kinds we admit that, in many, the 
difficulty of raising them to the level of cultural value is 
immense ; but with the example of the stokehold before us, 
and with our abounding faith in science and the determination 
to have things well done, we refuse to despair. Difficult, then, 
we freely admit, like all enterprises that are worth attempting. 
But will those who thrust this difficulty in our face be good 
enough to say forthwith by what particular application of “* the 
talking apparatus ” a number of stokers, who.to begin with are 
“the scum of the earth,” can be raised to the level of a “ very 
decent lot?” By improving the “ conditions ”’ under appro- 
priate Bills ? Quite so. But again we press our questions— 
what are “improved conditions’ but better articles and 
service ; and how are they to be improved, till somebody, 
inspired by the passion for excellence, begins to do his duty ? 
Now Bills, within certain limits, can bring men to the point 
of doing their duty, or at least of making a show to that 
effect. But they cannot inspire them with the passion for 
excellence—the hinge of the whole matter. 

Nor are we to be silenced by the manner our critics have 
of pointing to the Factory Acts, and other such remedial 
measures, as triumphant testimonials that Government by 
Talk, conducted through the proper parliamentary channels, 
is the right and only way. To the Factory Acts and 
the like we are willing to give all credit due to them; 
but just as we refuse to believe that our great popula- 
tions can be lastingly ennobled by Sandow exercises in 
“the study of perfection,” or by crumbs of the culture 
which consists in “ getting to know the best that has been 
thought and said,” so, too, we refuse to believe that industrial 
civilisation, with its never-ending quarrels, international and 
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domestic, over the spoils, can ever be policed, inspected, 
factory-acted, minimum-waged, or social-systemed into any- 
thing greatly different from the humanly inadequate enter- 
prise it now is. Toil which exhausts the body without inter- 
esting the mind, tempered by interests of the mind which 
have no reference to the toil of the body, is not what we mean 
by civilisation. Sandow exercises are not enough. We take 
the toil of our dim populations just as it is, and say—of two 
things, one: either we must transfigure all that until the 
interests of the mind no longer stand opposed to it, but grow 
out of it and return into it, or industrial civilisation, in spite of 
Factory Acts and their likes, will come to no good end. For 
what purpose, we ask, was science giventoman? That he 
might wipe out cities by pressing a button? That he might 
pile up riches he knows not how to use? That he might never 
be in one place for five minutes without transport ready to take 
him somewhere else? That he might contrive a universal 
Talking Apparatus and “‘ listen in ” to the tongues of Babel 
speaking all over the world? We answer, No! Science 
was given to man that he might transfigure his toil from a 
burden that crushes into a culture that ennobles him. 

By confirming ourselves in this faith, and by expressing it 
in appropriate works as opportunity offers, we shall be laying 
the basis of that cultural civilisation which is gradually to 
replace the political civilisation of combative nationalism, now 
fast degenerating into a futile attempt to govern by Talk. 
Every advance that is made in the excellence of Labour is 
an advance towards social and international unity. In no 
other way we can think of is advance possible to that 
objective. Cultural civilisation, as we conceive it, is not an 
affair of studying perfection in the best that has been thought 
and said—not certainly of that alone. It stands four- 
square on the elemental ethic of workmanship, now fallen 
into deep oblivion in high places and low, but in the absence 
of which, as the firm rock-basis, all restatements of theology, 
all gospels of social regeneration, all schemes for bringing in 
the millenium by a change of government, are cloud-castles 
floating in the void—‘‘ moreover he bloweth upon them and 
they wither, and the whirlwind taketh them away as stubble.” 
A state of society where men are reciprocally indispensable 
to one another through the quality of their work, and through 
the quality of the manhood that springs from excellent 
performance—when the day’s work produces a good article 
and the year’s work produces a good man—such is the 
formula of cultural civilisation. In the good articles so 
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ed, produced, and in the good men whose culture has been 

ail their production, lies our hope for the Reign of Real 

er- Values, when industrial civilisation will have ceased to be a 

_ quarrel over the spoils, a never-ending “‘ reparations prob- 

ich lem,” and become a genuinely co-operative enterprise of 

‘an — the nations of the earth, in harmony with the industrial 

ke fF universe. 

wo 

he This article was fully written, and we were wondering 

oe who, among living writers, would help us at the end of our 

of — argument, as Lord Haldane had helped us at the beginning, 

i when there came to us from the hand of M. Alfred Loisy his 
he ' newly published book, La Morale Humaine.1 Knowing this 
ht F— to be the work of a master spirit we plunged in at once. Let : 
cr — the reader imagine our joy when the following passage 
ke | presented itself, like a messenger from heaven sent expressly 

al F to encourage us :— 
el ‘““Kn ces conditions, il n’est pas trop difficile de : 
we comprendre ce qu’est le devoir humain. . . . C’est, en 
* simple vérité, cette forme de travail, cette mesure de ; 
it dévouement, que la société, c’est 4 dire, l’humanité dont i 


. nous faisons partie, réclame de chacun de nous comme 
18 lui étant dfi 4 elle, obligatoirement. Bien que beaucoup 
de penseurs ne semblent pas s’en étre doutés, le devoir, 





4 dans les sociétés humaines, n’a jamais été compris que 
4 de cette fagon. C’est sur cette base qu’il est fondé, et 
4 l’on perd son temps @ lui en chercher une autre. La 
it société ne fait pas qu’encadrer extérieurement les 
“ individus et leur assigner 4 chacun une place avec une 
it tache ; elle prescrit la téche qui convient a la place, 
“¢ elle commande l’attitude 4 garder dans l’occupation de 
“el la place et dans l’accomplissement de la tache.” 

ig L. P. JACKS. 
ys OxFoRD. 


1 La Morale Humaine, Alfred Loisy. 
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THE ETHICS OF ENGINEERING. 


J. D. MORGAN, M.Sc., M.I.E.E. 


‘“* James Watt . . . one who has conferred more benefits on the world 
than all the politicians and generals of the last two centuries.’ —Sir CHARLES 
A. Parsons, Presidential Address to Birmingham and Midland Inst., 1922. 

“* Mechanism, by its reactions on man and his environment, has been 
and is still antagonistic to human welfare.”—Dr R. AUSTIN FREEMAN, 
Social Decay and Regeneration, 1921. 


In an essay on The Dilemma of Civilisation, Dean Inge 
gives a digest of two books of peculiar interest to engineers 
—The History of Social Development, written before the war 
by a German, Dr Muller Lyer, and Social Decay and Regenera- 
tion, written after the war by an Englishman, Dr R. Austin 
Freeman. After contrasting the views of the two authors, 
the Dean remarks that ‘‘ both are convinced that civilised 
man by enslaving the forces of Nature has become less of a 
man than he was before, and is neither healthy nor happy. 
The German sees the remedy in more perfect conquest of 
our environment. The Englishman has no hope that the 
mechanisation of life can ever be turned to the real improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind.” Clearly, the work of the 
engineer is not esteemed by all at the engineer’s valuation ! 

Turning from the essay to Dr Freeman’s book, we find 
there a notable indictment : 


“Mechanism has destroyed industry and replaced 
it by mere labour: it has degraded and vulgarised the 
works of man: it has destroyed social unity, and 
replaced it by social disintegration and class antagonism 
to an extent that directly threatens civilisation: it 
has injuriously affected the structural type of society 
by developing its organisation at the expense of the 
individual: it has endowed the inferior man with 
political power which he employs to the common 
disadvantage by creating political institutions of a 
230 
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socially destructive type; and finally by its reactions 
on the activities of war it constitutes an agent for the 
wholesale physical destruction of man and his works 
and the extinction of human culture.” 


This accusation is not that of a solitary critic, but is repre- 
sentative of a considerable body of opinion which is adverse 
to the tenets of the engineer. Mr A. J. Penty, in his book on 
Post-Industrialism, says : 


“* The first step towards extricating society from the 
chaos into which it has fallen is to restore the problem 
of the relation of men to machines. Reflection suggests 
that militarism and industrialism as they exist in the 
world to-day are but two aspects of the same thing, 
inasmuch as both are expressions of the worship of 
wealth and the bent given to the human mind by the 
cult of mechanism. ... The Dreadnought is just as 
much a symbol of the modern world as the Cathedral 
is of the Middle Ages.” 


It is not easy for the engineer to adjust his mind to 
criticism of this kind. From the period of his early training 
throughout the years of his active work, he usually holds 
fast to the belief that his vocation—that of utilising the 
resources of nature in the service of man—is beneficent, and 
he is encouraged to think that his work has resulted in 
meritorious achievement. He is aware that machinery has 
always had its enemies, but he has been accustomed to 
regard these enemies as reactionaries, and their schemes as 
inconsistent with social progress. 

The engineer is not infrequently reminded of those 
creatures of Samuel Butler’s imagination, who carried their 
antipathy to machinery so far that they would not approve 
of a watch, and when so reminded he remembers a fact, not 
usually mentioned by his critics, that Butler endowed his 
creatures with other strange qualities ; they regarded bodily 
affliction with abhorrence and moral obliquity with sympathy. 
It is true that the inhabitants of Erewhon built up a social 
organisation without machinery, but their author also says 
of them that they sent a man to gaol for catching cold and 
to a sanitorium for falsifying accounts. Butler, no doubt, 
considered that there was a necessary and inevitable associa- 
tion between all these qualities. 

Much that is said and written against machines is futile, 
and the engineer rightly views most of it as another aspect 
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of that complaint against change that is common to all 
In all generations the past for some has always been 
Hear what the poet Ovid says in his 


The Golden Age was first ; when Man yet New 

No Rule but uncorrupted Reason knew : 

and with a Native bent, did God pursue, 

Unfore’d by Punishment, unaw’d by Fear, 

His words were simple, and his Soul sincere : 
Needless was written Law, where none opprest : 

The Law of Man was written in his Breast : 

No suppliant Crowds before the Judge appeared, 

No Court erected yet, nor Cause was heard : 

But all was safe, for Conscience was their guard. 

No Walls were yet, nor Fence, nor Mote, nor Mound, 
Nor Drum was heard, nor Trumpet’s angry sound, 
Nor swords were forg’d ; but void of Care and Crime, 
the soft Creation slept away their time. 

The teeming Earth, yet guiltless of the Plough, 

and unprovok’d did fruitful Stores allow. 


To this came next in course, the Brazen Age : 

A warlike Offspring, prompt to Bloody Rage, 
Not Impious yet. Hard Steel succeeded then : 
and stubborn as the Metal were the Men. 

Truth, Modesty, and Shame, the World forsook : 
Fraud, Avarice, and Force their places took. 
Then Sails were spread, and the Depths were new. 
Trees rudely hollow’d did the Waves sustain, 
E’er Ships in Triumph plough’d the watry Plain, 
Then Land-marks limited to each his Right : 
For all before was common, as the Light. 

Nor was the Ground alone requir’d to bear 

Her annual Income to the Crook’d Share, 

But greedy Mortals, rummaging her Store, 
Digg’d from her Entrails first the precious Ore ; 
which next to Hell the prudent Gods had laid ; 
And that alluring Ill to sight displaid. 

Thus cursed Steel and more accursed Gold 

Gave mischief Birth and made that mischief bold ; 
and double Death did wretched Man invade ; 
By Steel assaulted, and by Gold betray’d. 

Now (brandished Weapons glittering in their Hands) 
Mankind is broken loose from moral Bands ; 

No rights of Hospitality remain : 

The Guest by him who harbour’d him is slain. 
The Son-in-Law pursues the Father’s Life. 

The Wife her Husband murders, he the Wife, 
The Step-Dame poison for the Son prepares ; 
The Son inquires into his Father’s years. 

Faith flies, and Piety in Exile mourns : 

And Justice, here opprest, to Heav’n returns. 





B.c. 48-A.D. 18. 
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The growing condemnation of the results of the work of 
the engineer cannot, however, be countered by mere denial, 
or by comparison with the ineffective complaints of a 
bygone age. It is necessary to examine the charges, and 
if it is true that the work of the engineer is beneficent, it 
ought to be possible to show that the activities of the engineer 
are consistent with accepted principles of progress. 

For the purpose of this article attention will be con- 
centrated on two objections. It is said that the use of 
machinery tends (1) to debase the individual, and (2) to 
divert the progress of humanity from its natural channel. 

Regarding the reaction of machinery on the individual, 
a good deal of current criticism is vigorously expressed by 
Freeman. After comparing the lot of the workers in this 
machinery-ridden age with that of the craftsman of a former 
age, he says : 


“That which I wish to emphasise is the intolerable 
dullness, the dreariness, the soul-destroying monotony of 
this degrading attendance on a machine ; this endless 
repetition by a rational being of one comparatively 
simple set of actions. It is not work in any proper 
sense; it is mere labour. And in occupations such as 
this are the lives of our working-men mis-spent. The 
long hours which might be so pleasantly and usefully 
filled, are devoured by this sordid drudgery, yielding 
nothing but weariness and sullen discontent and _ piles 
of trash which one would be ashamed to look at if it 
were placed beside the work of the simplest village 
craftsman of a couple of centuries ago. Think of the 
workers in the great, cheerless, clamorous works amidst 
an army of other units tending, day after day for long 
years, the machine that punches out things by the 
peck. Apart from the degradation of human industry 
and the vulgarisation of its products, think of the in- 
tolerable dullness and stupidity of the occupation. For, 
after all, this unit of production is a man who certainly 
has some kind of brain and possibly even an immortal 
soul, yet he is doomed throughout his life to be an 
attendant slave, the obsequious servant of a thing that 
has neither. All old work contains evidence of the 
craftsman’s interest and pleasure in his labour, evidence 
that he did the work willingly for its own sake and not 
merely because he was goaded by want and the prospect 
of wages. In all old productions there is a mixture 
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and an alternation of work and play which gives them 
their charm and personal interest. The abounding 
skill that made these productions so serviceable, so 
durable and strong, continually overflowed into enrich- 
ment and playful decoration. . . . In short, the normal 
and ordinary activities of man were—and still are where 
craftsmanship survives — pleasurable activities. They 
have a beginning and an end, a beginning in thought and 
contrivance; an end in complete achievement. The 
craftsman’s working day is shortened by the engrossing 
interest of his work, his evening sweetened by the 
satisfaction of accomplishment. From these pleasant 
activities man is rapidly being ousted by the machine, 
which, in turn, adopts him as its slave and attendant, 
sets him tasks that ask for no thought or initiative and 
yield no reward in achievement, and fills his working 
day with labour that is strenuous to exhaustion and 
dull to the point of mental paralysis. We need not ask 
if the modern worker is happy. He leaves us in no 
doubt on the subject. Day by day grows more 
peremptory his claims for a shortening of the hours of his 
toil, for a further increase in the bribe that alone induces 
him to labour at all.”’ 


Freeman summarises his indictment in the following 


terms :— 


‘* The reaction of machinery on man has as its central 
feature the extinction of the craftsman and his replace- 
ment by the machine and the factory hand. And this, 
in effect, amounts to the transformation of the popula- 
tion from one consisting principally of skilled men into 
one consisting largely of unskilled men. Resulting from 
this change is a change in the character of the individual : 
a lack of handiness and self-helpfulness begets a lack 
of self-reliance which manifests itself in his social and 
political outlook. Another result is a general decrease 
in pleasurable mental states, consequent on the exchange 
of the pleasant, varied, and interesting work of the 
craftsman for the disagreeable, monotonous, and dull 
occupations of the factory hand. On the esthetic cul- 
ture of the average individual mechanism has reacted 
unfavourably by generating a mechanical bias, a liking 
for qualities which are esthetically bad but mechanically 
unavoidable. And, similarly, by accustoming him to 
meretricious and debased products and especially counter- 
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feits of hand-work, it has engendered esthetic obtuseness 
and vulgarity of taste. Thus, taken as a whole, the 
reactions of mechanism have not been favourable to 
man. On his environment the influence of the power 
machine has been markedly injurious; on Industry 
its effects have been disastrous. On Society its reactions 
manifest themselves in social conditions which are 
undesirable as to the present, and menacing as to the 
future.” 


The sparkling brilliancy of the style in which the criticism 
is expressed makes it a little difficult for the reader to preserve 
a true perception of its value. But engineers know that it is 
entirely wrong. It would be unkind perhaps to insinuate 
that Dr Freeman and all those who think as he does are 
ignorant of the facts, but it is certainly justifiable to remark 
that their benevolence has clouded their judgment. They 
speak of the “ craftsman ”’ of a former age, and say nothing 
of the “labourer.” They speak of the present machine 
operative and say nothing of the modern craftsman. Their 
case depends on a comparison of the machine operatives 
of this century with the craftsmen of an earlier century. 
The two kinds of workers are not comparable. And any 
diagnosis of present conditions depending on such a com- 
parison can only result in misunderstanding of the problem 
by which this age is confronted. The fact which is dis- 
regarded in criticism of the kind cited is that whereas the 
craftsman of earlier times was occupied mainly in making 
products, the craftsman of to-day is occupied mainly in 
making machines. If, for the purpose of understanding 
the modern problem, it should be deemed necessary to make 
an historical comparison, the modern maker of machines 
should be compared with the ancient maker of commodities 
—that is to say, the comparison should be between the 
craftsmen of now and then. When this fact is recognised 
it is seen that such criticism as that quoted is resolved into 
mere entertainment. 

That the early craftsman was capable of doing excellent 
work is beyond question. But there has been no discon- 
tinuity or lapse in the progress of craftsmanship. There 
has been a continuous development not only of manual skill 
but also of mechanical aids, with the result that the modern 
craftsman is capable of producing work which was altogether 
beyond the powers of his predecessors. With what result ? 
Whereas formerly a few commodities were made (according to 
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modern standards) indifferently at a cost which placed them 
beyond the reach of the masses of the people, the modern 
craftsman working under modern manufacturing conditions 
enables better commodities to be accessible to vastly greater 
numbers of his fellows. 

Much is often made of the poor quality of some modern 
factory products, and the inferior character is attributed to 
machine manufacture. In such criticism it is usually implied 
that the hand-made products of earlier times always reached 
a high standard of excellence. But that such was the case 
is not true. Goods of inferior quality are not peculiar to the 
present age. Further, it is not in accordance with the facts 
that machine-made articles are necessarily inferior. The 
goods of poor quality often found on the markets are usually 
the product of an inferior machine equipment and low-grade 
labour. The existence of such goods indicates the presence 
of uneconomic conditions. With increase of economic 
pressure these conditions tend to disappear, and the goods 
also, their place being taken by goods of better quality 
produced under conditions more advantageous to the workers. 

Before an article of the best quality can be produced by 
machines in large quantities, a model is first made. This is 
usually constructed by a highly skilled craftsman. When 
discussing this model with others interested in its production 
the remark is often made that it is “only a hand-made 
model” and therefore ‘“‘ not so good as the machine-made 
sample will be.” This familiar remark reflects the crafts- 
man’s opinion of machine-made articles. After the model 
has been brought to the desired state of perfection, the 
tools are made for reproducing it. On this phase is con- 
centrated the highest skill of brain and hand, these being 
aided by the best machines. In the construction of the 
tools, one aim is to make them as far as possible independent 
of the operatives who will manipulate them. When the 
financial resources of the manufacturer are adequate, the 
mechanical equipment employed for producing the article 
in bulk is elaborated to insure that the machine operative 
shall in no way impair the quality of the finished article. 
When it is not possible to provide adequate mechanical 
equipment it is common to find the work of such machines 
as are used supplemented by poor-grade labour—and_ the 
result is usually the inferior so-called machine-made article 
which so much excites the indignation of those who fancy 
that our ancestors were strangers to rubbish. The pressure 
of modern economic conditions tends to ever-increasing 
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employment of the best craftsmen, and ever-diminishing 
dependence on semi- or unskilled operatives. The ideal, 
though not often realised, is that the article to be manu- 
factured in bulk shall be produced entirely by machines. 
When that condition is realised, the major number of workers 
in the field are the craftsmen who make the experimental 
models and design and construct the machines. These are 
supplemented by a smaller number of machine attendants. 
What is often said about the esthetic reactions of ancient 
work on the craftsman is equally true to-day. Such a 
picture as that drawn by Dr Freeman is untrue of the modern 
craftsman, and even for the machine operative, life is not so 
drab as is depicted by him. The same word-picture, with 
appropriate change of noun and adjective, could be made to 
apply to men and women of all ages. Those whose days 
are spent in the performance of menial tasks leave no graven 
record, and the tale of their lives is not told. That monotony 
and drudgery is the portion of many—too many—in these 
days is admitted, but to argue that for these the avenues 
to a fuller and happier life are blocked by the machines is 
simply to work up false sentiment. The fact is that such life 
as they have is rendered possible mainly by the machines. 
To the modern craftsman life yields the. same rewards as 
formerly, but in greater measure. Increasing complexity 
of task has necessitated a corresponding development of 
intelligence and character, and not least among his rewards 
is a little precise and definite knowledge of the conditions 
that have operated in the shaping of the material world 
around him. H. G. Wells said long ago (Anticipations) : 
* Throughout all its ranks and ramifications, from the organis- 
ing heads of great undertakings down to the assistant in the 
local repair shop, this new, great, and expanding body of 
mechanics and engineers will tend to become an educated and 
adaptable class in a sense that the craftsmen of former times 
were not educated and adaptable,” and everyone who is 
familiar with the inner workings of a large modern works 
knows that these words are a plain statement of the truth. 
As examples serve to elucidate a subject more easily 
than a discussion in general terms, it may be useful to cite 
the instance of the bicycle. Starting with the “‘ bone-shaker,”’ 
we find in that contrivance a typical product of the older 
craftsman’s art. Having regard to the materials employed 
and the contemporary state of mechanical development, its 
construction was a noteworthy achievement. A skilled hand- 
worker could make the whole machine. To its maker the 
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machine, no doubt, afforded much satisfaction. It repre- 
sented a difficult task well accomplished. But as a means 
of locomotion, it was uncomfortable, inconvenient, and 
relatively costly. The demand for the commodity was 
small in consequence, and neither the craftsman nor his 
fellows benefited to any appreciable extent by its existence. 
After passing through various stages of development, made 
possible by the concurrent development of mechanical arts, 
the bicycle reached its present form, in which it has become 
a boon to countless thousands the world over. The task 
involved in producing a modern bicycle is incomparably 
more difficult than that of constructing a bone-shaker. No 
single individual possesses the skill to make the whole of 
one. The bicycle represents the work of a large number of 
different highly skilled craftsmen, whose efforts are supple- 
mented by those of a much larger number of semi- and 
unskilled operatives, the whole being co-ordinated by the 
capitalist. With what result ? The many working for each 
and all have produced a simple aid to locomotion which is 
comfortable, convenient, and relatively cheap. Incidentally, 
the modern bicycle possesses beauty greatly surpassing 
anything which the physical eye could contemplate in its 
prototype. Moreover, in its production a great company of 
men and women are afforded a means of livelihood. 

There is ground for the comment that the critics of these 
later days, who make unfavourable comparisons with by- 
gone days, find their ideal in conditions which are typified 
by the bone-shaker. 

The contention that the modern machine attendant is 
an inferior product resulting from the reaction of machines 
on craftsmen is erroneous, for the reason that it groups 
together factors between which there is no relationship. 
It is a matter of fact that the reaction of the machine on the 
craftsman is not the evil thing depicted by the critic, but is 
beneficent. The condition which rightly troubles the critics 
as well as others, including the creators of machines, is not 
the degradation of craftsmanship, which does not occur, 
but the existence in society of large numbers of human 
beings whose condition is undesirable, and whose lives fall 
below a proper standard of moral and physical fitness. 

One of the aspirations of the engineer is that by means 
of machines the drudgery of life may be lessened and the 
possibilities of human happiness and moral progress increased. 
In theory this aspiration appears to be reasonable, but the 
facts of life bring great disappointment. Disregarding 
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temporary dislocations, the use of machinery tends always 
to increase of employment. Among those benefited by 
this result are a great number of men and women of sturdy 
physique and healthy minds, who are capable of moral and 
social progress, and are as anxious for the advancement of 
themselves and their children as others occupying higher and 
better conditions. In that great body of workers is to be 
found a large part of the nation’s present strength and 
future hope. But alongside them are to be found also a 
great number of men and women without apparent aim and 
purpose, who generate an ever-increasing progeny of physi- 
cally and morally inferior beings for whom, but for the 
machines, a livelihood would be impossible. It is these who 
occasion so great a part of the social problem of modern 
times, and who frustrate the possibilities which lie in the 
machines for making a happier and better environment for 
human life. The critic appears to be on solid ground when 
he asserts that in experience the effect of machines has 
been, not to lessen the burden of life, but to increase the 
undesirable proportion of the population. That a problem 
exists here must be admitted, and it becomes necessary to 
inquire whether the employment of machinery must of 
necessity result in the development of a degraded population. 

In other words, it becomes necessary to examine the 
second charge made by the critics that machines divert the 
progress of humanity from its natural channel. 

Here we turn to the work of Dr Muller Lyer. In his 
remarkable book he traces the development of modern 
society from its primitive origins. As with others, so with 
him ; his inquiries lead him to the Slough of Despond. But 
he is not overcome there. Sustained by the evidence of 
history, he makes his way to solid ground, where he finds a 
joyous and exhilarating outlook. 

The human race has experience of two great civilisations, 
the Western and the Eastern. Both have sprung from 
similar primitive conditions. In China—and at one time 
Japan—development culminated in the horticultural phase. 
That stage is characterised by the self-sufficiency of the 
family group. A family working with simple tools on a 
small piece of land, and with an intensity of labour which 
surpasses all European ideas, can produce results which 
would seem incredible to our husbandmen. In this way 
many millions of families forming the great masses of China’s 
enormous population live and provide for themselves. 
‘Garden culture not only gives a numerous population the 
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possibility of being fed, it provides it also with an agreeable, 
peaceful, and happy existence, such as is unknown to the 
great masses of Western peoples. The whole huge Empire 
is held together by the contentment of these enormous 
multitudes, whereas European states are dependent on force 
for their protection.”’ Muller Lyer remarks that the advan- 
tages of the Chinese as against the European methods are 
so obvious that experts have pronounced Chinese _horti- 
culture as the highest economic stage. Beautiful as may 
appear the Chinese idyll from the outside, it is evidently not 
what it seems. The independence and self-sufficiency of the 
family is menaced continually by the dread of famine, and 
for this and other reasons Japan has entered and China is 
tending towards that commerce culture which imparts to 
Western civilisation its distinguishing characteristic. 

In Europe social development has proceeded on different 
lines. The study of civilisation in Western countries is, so 
far as it concerns the organisation of society, a study of 
different phases of commerce culture. In, China effort is 
concentrated in increasing the productiveness of the soil, in 
Europe in increasing the productiveness of human labour. 

Industrialism, in so far as it implies the organisation of 
labour, is not peculiar to the present age. Factory methods 
were practised by the Greeks and Romans. 


‘** The father of Demosthenes possessed two factories, 
one for the manufacture of cutlery and the other for 
chairs. Clion possessed a tannery, Hyperbolos a lamp 
factory, and the father of Isocrates a flute factory. Plato 
supplied himself with travelling expenses by the sale of 
oil. Rich slave-owners built factories in which numerous 
slaves produced articles wholesale for the market. The 
ease with which money could be earned by industrial 
enterprises attracted rich people to place their capital 
in them, with the result that in Greece nearly all in- 
dustries, such as milling, tanning, pottery, baking, 
weaving, were carried on in factories. Metal and leather- 
work, shields, mantles, furniture, medicines, ointments, 
oil, etc., were factory-made. In the shoe factories the 
separate parts of the work for the same shoe were made 
by various persons, and the division of labour was so 
highly developed that in the clothing industry, for 
example, there were factories which specially undertook 
the making of mantles and overcoats. Some towns 
became manufacturing towns: thus Corinth must have 
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employed about 460,000 slaves. In the Roman Empire 
enormous fortunes were accumulated in industrial enter- 
prises. Indeed the agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial capitalists can only be compared with our 
modern millionaires.” 


In the days of Augustus books were produced under 
factory conditions by dictation to rows of copyists (H. G. 
Wells, Outlines of History). Industry was, however, based 
on slave labour, which has always proved to be notoriously 
inefficient. 

As an example of labourers working on a common task in 
huge numbers, reference might be made to Egyptian battle- 
ships. Rameses II. “‘ built ships of cedar from 300—488 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and 60 feet high. As well as masts and 
sails the ships were constructed to carry rowers arranged in 
banks. One ship carried 4000 rowers, and in addition 400 
sailors and 8000 soldiers” (Civilisation of the Ancient Egyptians, 
A.D.Gosse). It does not require much imagination to picture 
what we should now regard as the inhumanity of the con- 
ditions under which the 4000 rowers performed their task. 

One of the features by which, as a result of progress in 
moral ideals, the later Western civilisation. is distinguished 
from the earlier civilisations of Greece and Rome is the 
abolition of slave labour and the institution of personal 
liberty (at least in principle) for workers of all grades. 
Slowly there has also been evolved a moral consciousness 
which revolts against the performance of laborious tasks 
under conditions which brutalise the worker. Concurrently 
with the gradually increasing organisation of Western 
society on a basis of commerce culture, effect has, moreover, 
been given to the recognition of ethical principles which 
demand that the conditions of human life shall be made as 
beneficent as possible. It needs no argument to show that, 
for many different reasons, the adoption of machines as 
aids to human effort is inevitable in a society based on a 
commerce culture which recognises the rights of men to 
favourable conditions of life. Attacks on the use of machines 
are therefore attacks on the social scheme that regulates 
Western civilisation. The only system known to us of 
commerce culture without machines is one based on slavery, 
and, reasoning within the limits of experience, a system of 
Slavery appears to be the only alternative to machines. 

An examination of the facts regarding the alleged reactions 
of machines on craftsmanship and social progress, forces 
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the conclusion that the abolition of machines would drive 
craftsmen in particular and society in general back to those 
primitive conditions from which they have slowly and 
painfully emerged. 

Yet it will not be contended by those who disagree with 
the critics that our system of commerce culture, making 
increasing use of machines, is without its evils. It has already 
been mentioned that the menace to the admirable system of 
horticulture so highly developed by the Chinese is famine. 
The corresponding menace of the Western nations, particu- 
larly those engaged chiefly in manufactures, is unemploy- 
ment. World-wide commerce has reduced for those nations 
the dangers of famine, but its own peculiar and dreadful ill, 
unemployment, it has not yet overcome. This evil and that 
of the multiplication of degenerate units are to some ex- 
tent interdependent. Both tend to increase excessively the 
burden of the stronger members of society, and hamper 
social progress. The recognition of these evils is no new 
fact. They have afforded material for anxious thought to 
men and women of all classes. As might be expected, 
opinions as to possible remedies fall into sharply opposed 
divisions. Some advocate that the underlying principles of 
society are wrong, and that the remedy is to be found in 
reversion to a previous condition. Others advocate that the 
underlying principles are right and that the remedy is to be 
found in more extensive operation of those principles. A 
similar attitude is found in relation to other problems. For 
example, in regard to education most are agreed that the 
results of general education are unsatisfactory. Some take 
up the attitude that money spent on education is wasted, 
and that it would be better to solve the problem by restrict- 
ing educational facilities. Others aver that the problem is 
due to insufficient education, and press for an extension of 
educational activity. Possibly the existence of both opinions, 
operating as action and reaction, is necessary for stable 
progress. Engineers agree with the anti-machine group of 
thinkers as to the evils by which society is perplexed, though, 
for sufficient reasons, they will not be persuaded to accept 
their diagnosis. The facts of life which fall within the 
experience of engineers tend rather to range them by the 
side of Professor Marshall when he says (Economics of 
Industry) : 


‘“* We have to strive to keep mechanical progress in 
full swing, in spite of its narrowing the demand for 
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unskilled labour ; but to diminish the supply of labour 
incapable of any but unskilled work so fast that the 
average income of the country may rise faster even 
than in the past and the share of it got by each un- 
skilled labourer may rise faster still. To that end we 
need to move in the same direction as in recent years, 
but more strenuously. Education must be made more 
thorough. The schoolmaster must learn that his main 
duty is not to impart knowledge—for a few shillings will 
buy more printed knowledge than a man’s brain can 
hold—it is to educate character, faculties, and activities, 
so that children even of those who are not thoughtful 
themselves may have a better chance of being trained to 
be thoughtful parents of the next generation.” 


It will be noticed that Professor Marshall places the 
emphasis in the right place, and whilst he recommends con- 
tinuance of those activities which have hitherto wrought 
great improvements in the conditions of human life, he gives 
recognition to the fact which ever thrusts itself upon the 
thoughts of those who desire and strive for better conditions 
that the fundamental problems of life are concerned not solely 
with material things but also with moral, or spiritual, 
standards. 

Muller Lyer, in his fascinating study of the history of 
social progress, sees in the later phases the emergence of a 
social conscience. At present we appear to be oscillating in 
a state of indecision between the claims of the state and the 
claims of the individual. To some the well-being of the 
individual represents the highest good, but this view is 
obviously incomplete in that it tends to exclude the rightful 
claims of his neighbour. To others the stability of the state 
is the one and only goal of human effort, but this view is also 
defective in that it denies the claims of the individual to 
rights which he knows to be his. In the opinion of Muller 
Lyer, the perfecting of society is a necessary prelude to the 
perfecting of the individual, and to him the highest form of 
state appears to be that which will provide the environment 
in which the individual will be able to realise the fullest 
possible life. 

It cannot be claimed that the process of perfecting 
society has yet approached completion,’ and not many will 
desire the condition of the individual meanwhile to be 
neglected. But in the vision of a perfect state giving the 
fullest possibility of individual happiness there is a great 
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allurement which should inspire even a pessimist. What- 
ever the future contains for us and our descendants, there is, 
however, no escape from the evidence of both experience 
and history, that there has been progress in the organisation 
of society, and that social progress has been accompanied 
by improvements in the conditions of individual life. That 
progress rests on a material foundation which is largely if 
not mainly the work of engineers. ; 

It will be apparent that only a fragment of the fringe of 
a great subject has been discussed in this article. Attention 
has been concentrated on two common objections to the use 
of machines, and it has been contended that those objections 
are based on an inaccurate estimate of the facts. There 
remains a question which engineers may rightly ask of 
society, as to whether or not the best use is being made 
of the benefits that machines can bestow? That our 
civilisation is encumbered with much evil none will deny, 
and those who view it with less prejudiced eyes than our own 
have grave doubts about its fundamental sanity. A Japanese 
writer (Motoi Kurihara), in a recent article (HIBBERT 
JOURNAL, October 1928), says : 


“Fifty years ago the word ‘civilisation’ was a 
fascination to all Japanese, and it was considered an 
urgent duty to usher this splendid stranger into the 
midst of society. But after she had entered she proved 
to be rather a harsh and cold miser, always thinking 
of money and of labour, at least to the great mass of the 
people to whom she brought only toil and poverty. .. . 
The consciousness that material civilisation tends to 
subordinate human to material values, even to such a 
degree of human degradation as slavery to a mere wage 
system, has led to an effort to find some other means 
whereby happiness and a measure of personal dignity 
can be secured.” 


Any outlook on life must envisage not only man’s environ- 
ment, but also man himself. The work of the engineer -is 
concerned mainly with the making of a favourable environ- 
ment for human life. Whether or not that work is or will 
be beneficial depends on the men for whom the environment 
is made. In the last analysis the fundamental problem of 
society is a moral as well as a material one. 

mi J. D. MORGAN. 
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THE OLDEST THOUGHT AND THE 
NEWEST; OR TAOISM IN 
MODERN DRESS. 


Mrs C. E. COULING. 


‘“* The SILENCE of deep Eternities of Worlds from beyond the morning-stars, 
does it not speak to thee?” CARLYLE. 


“ . . ces vieilles pensées, qui ont été depuis tant de fois repensées par 
d autres, et prises par eux pour nouvelles.” 
Pére Lton WIEGER, S.J., 
Introduction, ‘‘ Les Péres du Systéme Tadiste.”’ 


** New Thought is not the name of a particular sect ; its essence consists 
in seeing things in a New Order and adopting a new method in accordance with 
it. In themselves this Order and this method are not new ; but as the light 
breaks in upon any individual it is a new light to him, and so to each in 
succession it becomes the New Thought, and when anyone reaches it, he finds 
himself in a New Order;” The late JupbcE TRowarpD. 


Many years ago, in the course of a long residence in 
China, the writer came in touch with a Chinese seeker- 
after-truth, who in his search had once sojourned among 
the monks of Tao. Perhaps the teachers were inefficient ; 
perhaps the neophyte was not the stuff of which Taoists 
are made; at any rate, the experiment did not meet 
his needs; but he vividly remembered, and would relate 
with considerable force, his experiences during this Taoist 
interlude. Much more recently his Western hearer made 
the acquaintance of the ‘‘ New Thought,” and perceived at 
once the great similarity between its teaching and practice, 
and those of the monks of the Higher Taoism as described 
by this Chinese friend; and following this clue, thinks she 
has found something of value about both cults. 

At the first sight, our subject may seem well-nigh remote. 
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A plain person may say, ‘‘ As for Taoism, it puzzles me not a 
little. It is, I know, one of the ‘ three religions’ of China ; 
but whereas Confucianism derives from Confucius, and 
Buddhism from Buddha, Taoism has nothing to do with a 
man called Tao. I am told that ‘Tao’ is difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to translate, but stands for something 
very elusive and sublime indeed: the Logos, the Eternal, 
the Absolute, the Infinite, the Divine, all with capital letters. 
I find the very first words of the Tao Té Ching, the greatest 
Taoist classic, are, ‘ The Tao which can be expressed in words 
is not the Eternal Tao’; and indeed in trying to read any 
of these Taoist books, even in translation, I feel I am listen- 
ing to a music which I do not understand. 

‘Moreover, Taoism in these ancient books is one thing, 
and Taoism as commonly seen to-day in China quite another. 
It is fine to discourse on the Infinite and the Absolute ; but 
Taoism nowadays seems to function chiefly by making 
horrible so-called music at Chinese feasts and funerals, by 
driving out devils that were not there, by interpreting 
dreams and telling fortunes; and the devotees of the Tran- 
scendental Tao will write you a charm against any evil on 
earth for a twenty-cent piece.” Thus and thus, the plain 
person. 

As for the ‘“‘ New Thought,” that, it is felt, is a different 
matter. It is commonly, though erroneously, regarded 
merely as le dernier cri in fancy religions from the U.S.A.! 
It frightens orthodox and even heterodox Christians, and 
many of its manifestations offend people of taste, of any 
creed or none ;—being banal, without beauty or dignity. 

New Thought seems neither venerable nor romantic, and 
in this it is certainly unlike Taoism, which is hoary with age, 
and has, moreover, peopled every beauty spot in China with 
its immortals, and wreathed a legend round every mountain 
top. And what can Taoism, the oldest of the old, have to 
do with New Thought, the newest of the new ? 

It may help matters to say here that the term ‘‘ New 
Thought,” as used in this article, includes not only the 
opinions of the small group of people who have arrogated to 


1 As a matter of fact, the very best “*‘ New Thought ” books were written 
by the Anglo-Indian Judge quoted in our heading. Of one of his books 
that well-known expert, William James, said: “It is far and away the 
ablest statement of that philosophy I have seen ; beautiful in its sustained 
clearness of thought and style—a really}classic statement.” The fact is, 
the American New Thinkers advertise their wares more, and use more 
pushing methods, and therefore, naturally, are better known. 
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themselves the name,! but ‘* Christian Science,” ‘“‘ Emer- 
sonianism,” ‘“‘ Theosophy,” and all kindred movements. 
The New Thought people proper no more represent the whole 
movement than the Falkland Islands, let us say, represent 
the British Empire. They are just one inflow in one creek 
of a great tide of modern thought and feeling, which has to 
be reckoned with, and the influence of which flows out far 
and wide over the modern world. 

In contrast to this modern thought and feeling, Taoism 
is indeed the “‘ oldest of the old.”” Working backwards, we 
find that it was not an ism till Buddhism came and forced it, 
so to speak, to set up a rival shop. The Tao Té Ching was 
first made a classic in the second century B.c., though not 
under this name, being simply called ‘* Lao-tzti,’’ and the 
establishment of the so-called Taoist Popedom dates only 
from Chang Tao-ling, born in a.D. 34. 

By that time the best days of what we call Taoism were 
over. Previously it had been known as “ the doctrine of 
Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzii,”’ these being the two greatest of the 
early Taoist Fathers. Chuang-tzii was born about B.c. 330, 
and Lao-tzii in B.c. 604, so we have got back to the time of 
Confucius, of whom Lao-tzii, as is well known, was an elder 
contemporary, and, accqrding to one account, the preceptor. 

But Lao-tzii was by no means the originator of Taoist 
doctrines. He was rather, it seems to us, the Taoist Moses, 
in that he focussed certain tendencies and teachings, impressed 
them with his own genius, and passed them on. He drew 
from a still remoter antiquity; the phrases he used, the 
maxims he taught, were not even represented as new, but 
as already consecrated by age. He derives from Hwang Ti, 
the Yellow Emperor, about whom so many myths have 
gathered, that he must have been a real man and great 
ruler (2698-2658 B.c.).2_ So ancient are the known begin- 
nings of Taoism; and to get into the atmosphere of them 
the best thing for ordinary folk to do is to steep themselves 
in the earlier chapters of Genesis and in the Book of Job, 
which present to us that early artless civilisation already 
begun in prehistoric times. 

‘* Taoism is Mysticism,” says Suzuki; * and so too is the 
New Thought, and hence they, broadly speaking, think the 


’ Cf. the sects who call themselves “* Bible Christians,” ‘‘ Disciples of 


Christ,”’ ete. 
2 One of the earlier names for these doctrines is “‘ The teaching of 


- 29 


Hwang Ti and Lao-tzi. 
3 In his modest but useful History of Early Chinese Philosophy, 1914. 
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same thoughts. After all, this connection is not to be 
wondered at, for, as has been well said, ‘“‘ Mysticism has no 
birthday, no native land or language”’; and, as someone 
else has said, ‘“‘ Mystics have existed from the time when 
men’s thoughts began to be turned inward upon themselves.”’ 
A great mystical saying may come from the banks of the 
Ganges, or the Euphrates, or the Yellow River, from a con- 
vent in the heart of Spain or a Quaker farmhouse in the 
Cumberland fells. 

Now Mysticism to some spells ‘‘ dangerous heresy,” to 
others ‘“‘ shameless humbug,” and to many “ dreary piffle ”’ 
and it must be confessed that if it has a bad name in many 
quarters, this is not without reason. It is unfortunate that 
we have not in English the useful distinction the Germans 
have, who speak of the truer and nobler Mysticism as die 
Mystik, and the baser brand as der Mystizismus; for in 
truth the two are worlds apart. 

Yet Mysticism in its higher form must always command 
the attention of students of the world’s religious thoughts 
and ways: (1) For its vitality. It is a way of looking at the 
world and at life which was known before the dawn of 
history, and yet has kept itself alive and can send out new 
shoots of thought to-day. (2) For its adaptability. It can 
and does appear in connection with every form of philosophy 
and religion except blank Materialism (which, after all, is 
neither a philosopby nor a religion). It has been found 
flourishing among Hindoos, Babylonians, Chinese, Greeks, 
Jews (the Essenes), Mohammedans (the Sufis), and in every 
Christian Communion. (8) For the lustre of its great names. 
From Pythagoras, Plato, and Lao-tzii, right down to George 
Fox, the Cambridge Platonists, Carlyle, and Emerson, they are 
a goodly company indeed, and no amount of hocus- -pocus on 
the part of der Mystizismus can eclipse their glory. (4) 
For the importance of the revolt it represents. It is, in fact, 
nothing less than the revolt of the feminine qualities of human 
nature against the dominance of the rest. Whenever a religion 
becomes too rigid, too terribly logical, too intolerant of other 
faiths, or too exclusively ceremonial and outward—too 
masculine, in fact—Mysticism always makes its appearance ; 
as a new element of the religion, if assimilated by it, and if 
otherwise, as a heresy. 

Examples strew the pages of history, and such and no 
other seems to have been the origin of Taoism and of the 
New Thought. 

And first as to Taoism. As all students of Chinese history 
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know, in the time of Confucius and Lao-tzii China was in a 
parlous state. Many were the remedies proposed, that of 
Confucius finally gaining the day. His remedy for saving 
the Empire was to strengthen the Central Government 
by reaffirming the ancient rituals and reinforcing all the 
ancient rules on every conceivable form of human activity ; 
and the Tenth Book of the Analects proves how thoroughly 
the Master practised what he preached. 

Lao-tzi, the keeper of the Museum in the Imperial 
Capital, had been thinking on this same problem for many 
years before Confucius began on it, and had come to very 
different conclusions. For the first time, it would seem, 
the mystical elements in the ancient Chinese culture were 
collected together, and set over against those other ancient 
ideas which Confucius was emphasising. Taoism was, is, 
and has always been by nature a revolt against the harder, 
more formal, narrower, more stoical, though still noble, 
Confucianism. Having regard to what has happened every- 
where else when such a system as the latter gets too much 
power, a revolt was to be expected, and had it not come to 
pass, China would have been an exception to the rest of 
the world; and this consideration, we think, should have 
some weight with those who imagine an Indian origin for 
Taoism, in spite of universal Chinese testimony to its being 
a native growth. 

The New Thought was equally a revolt of the feminine 
heart and intuitions against the masculine head and reason- 
ing as shown in Protestantism, especially in England and 
America, in the eighteenth century and thereabouts. 

Church was as bad as Chapel, and Chapel as bad as 
Church. Both of them had built up terrible systems of 
theology. Among other things, the doctrines of election, 
predestination, and eternal torment were often taught in an 
appalling form; and the final test of a man’s holiness was 
a willingness to accept these doctrines, and, if required, his 
own reprobation, as sublime truths about an all-lovely God.1 

It was all too hard and logical; the logic was indeed 
perfect, most heart-breakingly so—but the premises were 
false. It was, in fact, the work of stern men in a stern age. 
To revolt was necessary; and Mysticism once more 
appeared. The ‘“‘ New Thought,” in the broadest sense of 


1 He who has never read Jonathan Edwards’ Sinners in the Hands of 
an Angry God should try to do so. The style is as exquisite as the ideas 
are appalling; and granting the premises, Edwards’ conclusions are 
unescapable. 

Vor. XXII.—No. 2. 9° 
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the term, is Mysticism in rebellion against the harsher side 
of Puritanism; the ewige weibliche came in once more and 
made itself felt ; intuition appealed against the syllogism, 
the heart against the head. 

The true sources of it were (in England) the Cambridge 
Platonists, the Bohmenists, and the Quakers; while in 
New England the sage of Concord, himself a disciple of 
Cudworth of Cambridge, led the way. 

What, then, are the mystic thoughts which the Taoists 
thought so long ago and the New Thought thinks to-day ? 
They lie embedded in the Tao Té Ching;' generally 
attributed to Lao-tzi, and confessedly a difficult book. 
There was, alack! no thought of pleasing ws when it was 
written ; and whosoever the author may actually have 
been, the style is terse to baldness. Father Wieger says: 
‘““The thoughts, though not obscure, are very deep”; and 
another sinologue says: ‘‘ Each chapter is like a skeleton 
sermon.” The book was in all probability not intended 
for outsiders, but as a vade-mecum for the Taoist. Learned 
doctors disagree over the meaning of various sentences 
and even of oft-recurring phrases; and yet we think it is 
not a hopeless task to try to understand it. We have Lao- 
tzti’s greatest follower, Chuang-tzt, to help us, and good 
Taoist commentators; and foreigners possess what very 
few Chinese do—a knowledge of other mystic systems, 
invaluable for purposes of comparison and _ illustration ; 
and, in fact, a. far better chance of understanding Taoist 
doctrine than the ordinary educated Chinese. 

Taoist doctrines form a logical and orderly whole, well 
and truly built on one of the most sublime of truths. I 
will not call it by its Christian name, the ‘“‘ Immanence of 
God,”’ because the name ‘“ God” connotes for us of the 
West elements of personality, peculiar to the religions 
which derive from Abraham. Let us call it the Divine 
Immanence, the presence in the finite of the Infinite, of 
the Absolute in the Conditional, or of Tao in the Universe. 
This is of course a truth which all Christians confess, and 
only a thoroughgoing materialist denies. When St Paul 
says, “‘In Him we live and move and have our being” ; 
when Tennyson says, 


‘* Speak to Him now for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet,” 





1 This may be translated as ‘“ Authorised Guide to Tao and its 
workings.” 
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we accept these great sayings as true; and they make no 
more practical difference to most of our lives than our belief 
in an all-pervading ether. 

But the mystic has obeyed the command, ‘“ Intra te 
quaere Deum,” ‘‘ Seek for God within thine own soul” :! 
he lives by the Divine Immanence ; he is guided by it; it 
is for him the secret of living, of life itself. 

And the mystic arrives next at his first great corollary. 
As the Divine (or Tao) fills the Universe, and he and we and 
all men are indwelt thereby, it follows that every human 
soul as such is in vital union with the Divine.? This is the 
“Inner Light” of the Quakers, the great and beautiful 
secret, the “‘open but unfrequented path to immortality ” ; 
what other indeed can it be than the “ True Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ” ? 

From this corollary flows the catholicity of the mystics. 
If all men are in vital union with the Divine, then all 
religions have some good in them. So the Persian mystic 
said, ‘‘ The ways to God are as many as the number of the 
souls of the children of men.” And so also the Hindoo, 
‘“* Altar flowers are of many species, but all worship is one.” 
So, too, Lao-tzt, ‘‘ Heaven and Earth have no special love.”’ 
And so, too, the New Thought, ‘* All sacred books come from 
the same source” ; and “ There is only one religion.” 

Again, like all mystics, Lao-tzii sits very light to forms 
and ceremonies. It is the hidden life which is all-im- 
portant; as was said long afterwards, ‘“‘ The true shekinah 
is within.’”? Not a word is there about rites in the Tao 
Té Ching, nor in Chuang-Tzt. Small wonder that the 
Quakers have no sacraments! And to give one example 
from New Thought teaching, ‘‘ The Sabbath is man-made. 
God is as busy on Sundays as on other days.” The Sabbath 
—so they say—is any moment, however brief, when the 
heart can withdraw itself into the temple within itself. 

Space fails one to more than touch on various other 
doctrines, such as the Unreality of Evil, which seems to the 
Taoist to follow from the goodness and Omnipresence of 
the Tao. 

Chuang-tzii has much to say on the relativity of all 
things, and of Good and Evil in particular. For this he 
has often been compared with Heracleitus ; and the likeness 
to Christian Science, in especial, need hardly be pointed 


1 Cf. Augustine, Foris te quaerabam et intus eras. 
2 Modern research, of course, has provided in the subconscious or 
subjective mind a scientific basis for the belief. 
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out. It is the thing with which most outside people have 
least patience in that cult. So, too, Trine (Emersonian), 
““God never created sickness, suffering, and death; they 
are man’s own creations.” And A. R. Militz (New Thought) : 
** All evil is a lie, a delusion, and it has power only to those 
who believe in it.” . .. “There is no reality in sin; there 
is no reality in disease ;_ there is no reality in death.” 

We have now reached yet another conviction Taoism 
and the New Thought have in common—the non-necessity 
of death. The tombs of Confucius and Mencius are still 
with us, but of Lao-tzi, we are told, that despairing of the 
Empire he went west through a certain pass ‘‘ and no man 
knows his end”; and thousands of his followers, it is 
believed, have passed without dying into the spirit world, 
their bodies having been refined from the grossness of flesh 
and blood by their holy meditation and life. 

Wonderful as it may appear, the New Thought people 
find it quite easy to believe the stories of Enoch and of 
Elijah. Judge Troward—a learned and legal-minded man 
—speaks quite firmly on this. ‘‘ The saintly founder of the 
Rosicrucians,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ when he realised that his work 
in its present stage was accomplished, of his own free will 
laid aside the physical body, not by decay or disease or 
ordinary death, but by the express direction of the Spirit 
of Life.”» 1 Nay, more, the current New Thought periodicals 
of the cruder sort in the U.S.A. will occasionally give names 
and earthly addresses of persons of to-day who have done 
much the same thing—returned from the dead and so on. 

The heart of the subject yet remains ; the effect on conduct 
of the two manifestations of mysticism we are considering. 

Mystics in general have often been accused of being 
given over to useless ecstasies; but this accusation is 
mostly deserved among those whom Vaughan? calls Theo- 
pathists—those whose Mysticism consists in resigning them- 
selves in passivity to Divine Manifestation; whereas, as 
one might expect from the practical nature of the Chinese 
and of the modern mind in the West, this element of mys- 
ticism is subordinated to practical issues, in Taoism and 
the New Thought alike. 


1 The Creative Process in the Individual, chap. viii. pp. 97-187. 

2 Vaughan’s well-known division of mystics into the Theopathetic, 
the Theosophic, and the Theurgic, though useful in its degree, must not be 
too closely pressed. All three elements are present in all mysticism in 
varying degrees, just as the psychologists tell us thought, feeling, and will 
are present in every act of mind in differing proportions. 
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There is nothing in either of them to compare with the 
*‘ blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque,’” who was so holy as 
to be of no service whatever in the convent. After being 
tried everywhere else, she was sent to the kitchen, whence, 
alas! she was liable suddenly to be caught up into the 
seventh heaven, and in her rapture would let fall a pile 
of dishes like any bonne a tout faire. Ultimately she had 
to be left to her swoons and ecstasies, of which the convent 
was not a little proud.} 

What, then, is the guide to Good Conduct, according to 
Taoism? Let the Tao flow freely through and all will be 
well with the individual and the community. Hear Lao-tzii : 
‘“‘ Virtue in its grandest aspect is neither more nor less than 
following the Tao.’ So also the New Thought: “In the 
degree that we open ourselves to the divine inflow we are 
changed from mere men into God-men.” 

The way to induce this divine inflow according to Taoism 
is to study the Tao as shown in its workings, and to imitate it. 

Thus: the Tao is unseen. Far, far beyond our feeble 
sight it reigns and energizes. Hence all self-assertion and 
self-advertisement, all seeking for honours, wealth, fame, 
or even for recognition, are contrary to Tao. Many of the 
Taoists have given up their names and identity and retired 
altogether from society in their endeavour to be unseen. 
The peerless Chuang-tzi, declining office and retiring to 
Nan Hua for the rest of his days, was only one of an immense 
self-effacing fraternity. 

So, too, the New Thought says: ‘‘ The man or woman 
of a small, personal, self-centred, self-seeking nature con- 
tinually strives for effect. The large, royal nature never 
does. It stays at home and draws the world to itself.” 

But the Tao is not only unseen; i is silent. The 
great movements of nature are silent. ‘‘ There is no speech 
nor language; their voice is not heard.”* Therefore the 
good man must be silent too. All noise, clamour, wrang- 
lings, arguments, are useless, nay, are positively hurtful. 
Hence Lao-tzii’s famous oft-quoted saying, “‘ He that knows 
does not speak; he that speaks does not know.” He, and 
the other Taoist Fathers, would have endorsed Carlyle’s 
many sayings such as, “Let us honour the great empire of 
Silence.” . . . “The great Empire of Silence: higher than 
the stars; deeper than the kingdoms of Death! It alone is 
great; all else is small.” * . . . “There shall be a depth of 


1 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 343-345. 
2 Ps, xix. 3. 3 Heroes, pp. 260, 353. 
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Silence in thee, deeper than this sea, which is but ten 
miles deep: a Silence unsoundable; known to God only.” ! 
Indeed, the whole of ‘‘ Stump Orator,”? as also of Maeter- 
linck’s essay ‘‘ Le Silence,’”’ are unconsciously Taoist from end 
to end. 

So, too, the New Thought is always exhorting us to 
“go into the Silence.” It says: “The great philosophy of 
this Silence is that there is in you a mighty nothing—a 
quietness that has been from the Great Forever, and always 
will be.” 

Again, the Tao does all its work without effort. All 
fussiness and parade, all preaching of sermons and efforts 
to save other people’s souls (as we should say), and even 
all issuing of laws and a fortiori all war, are out of line with 
Tao. It is written, ‘‘ The Tao is as emptiness; so are its 
operations.” 

‘““The Tao—eternally actionless, and yet the cause of 
all action ! ” 

‘The Tao is concealed and nameless; yet it is the Tao 
which excels in imparting and completing. Few indeed in 
the world realise the instructions of the silence and the 
benefits of inaction! Practise non-action and everything 
will be regulated.” 

So, too, the New Thought says: “ Do not try to make a 
man believe the Truth. Show him how to live it by your 
good example, and let him alone.” Again: ‘ Practise being 
nothing ; especially when you feel like asserting yourself. 
When that feeling rises of having so much to do, of being so 
important, and you must do things or they will not be done, 
let go, and enter into your own sweet nothingness.” . 
‘“* Realise that to be still is as important as to act. Live 
putting away all objects; not living with a purpose or a 
mission, but like a child. A child has no mission; it is 
not living for something ;_ it is just living.” 

All this, of course, is just Lao-tzt’s famous doctrine of 
Wu-Wei (Inaction) in a modern form. This it has always 
been more than anything else, which has brought him into 
disrepute with the bulk of his fellow-countrymen. His 
doctrines cannot be used for purposes of government, they 
complain. 

His are indeed strange words; but stranger still is it 
that all the mystics say the same. Is it because our line 
is not long enough that we others cannot fathom these 
1 Past and Present, p. 172. 

2 Latter-day Pamphlets, No. v. 
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ten sayings? Or are the speakers intending what is beyond 
y.?1 the power of language to express? One who is inclined 
ter- to make merry is checked by that great saying, ‘‘ If Tao did 
end _ provoke ridicule it would not be worthy of the name— 
ao.” 
; to A last beautiful thought is that the Tao is humble. So 
y of he who would imitate Tao must be humble too; kind to 
7—a, the unthankful and the evil; blessing all and seeking 
rays benefit from none; forgiving; simple in life. ‘‘ Recom- 
pense injury with kindness,” said Lao-tzui, anticipating a 
All greater than he; to which doctrine we know Confucius was 
orts a conscientious objector. . 
ven The favourite illustration of the Tao as humble is water, 
vith which, flowing pure from above, cleanses, blesses, and 
its | fertilizes every living thing alike, poisonous plant and 
' wholesome grain, lamb and tiger, clodhopper and sage, 
of | coward and hero—and then hastens to take the lowest place. 
Thus Lao-tzi says: “Supreme is the Tao! All things 
['ao depend on It for life, and It denies none; Its purposes 
in accomplished, It claims no credit. It clothes and fosters 
the all things, but desires no lordship; because to the end It 
ing _ not seek supremacy It is able to accomplish great 
things.” 
ea From a similar standpoint, the New Thought tells us 
our that God is absolutely at the disposal of us all at all times, 
ing just because He has no private ends to serve, no interests 
elf. of His own, apart from those of His creatures. 
so ff They tell us, too, there is no such thing as “ the Wrath 
ne, | of God.” Even the laws of nature do not act vindictively : 
is you have done wrong and like produces like—that is all. 
ive And no one need remain in any hell longer than he himself 
a chooses to. 


In short, strive in your measure to be like the Divine, 


is 
be unseen, silent, without effort, and humble, and, if a 


of | Taoist, you are said to be on the way to become an immortal, 
Lys while, if you are a follower of the New Thought, you are 
:to promised you shall “ realize your immortality.” 

lis 


So far we have been dealing with die Mystik; but we 





ey 
may not altogether ignore der Mystizismus; it is far too 
it | important and far too harmful to be left out of count. 
ne [| And first, we may inquire in passing, “‘ How does the 
se | true Mysticism degenerate into the ignoble?” In brief, 
| we may answer: (1) As a philosophy, Mysticism fails when 
it regards its great basic truth, the Divine Immanence, as 
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the whole truth about the Divine. The doctrine of the 
Divine Transcendence is no less true, and perhaps more 
fundamental. To forget it, or even to neglect it, is to fall 
into Pantheism with its one-sidedness, or into other defective 
views. (2) On the practical side, Mysticism becomes cor- 
rupted whenever “the great gift and grace of the Divine 
Indwelling is perverted for selfish ends. The sordid-minded, 
and sometimes even the commonplace, who have become 
convinced of the great mystic Reality, are tempted to try 
to use it for private gain as against the general good ; for- 
getting that communion with the Infinite satisfies a man’s 
true self just because it breaks down the barriers between it 
and other spiritual beings which ignorance and sin have 
erected, they wish to use it for the satisfaction of merely 
personal desires. ‘“* To use it for domination,” says Troward, 
“is inversion, bringing its appropriate penalty to the 
operator.” Still, the attempt is too often made, sometimes 
in shocking forms; and the silent, humble, self-effacing 
true Mysticism gets the discredit. 

As to the corruption of Taoism in particular: there is 
no doubt that, from the remotest ages, magical practices, 
divination, and so forth prevailed in China, and were not 
regarded as contrary to the high doctrine of the Tao which 
Lao-tzi found existing. In fact, a belief in the possession 
of occult powers by persons specially sensitive to the Divine 
Indwelling was cognate, reasonable, almost inevitable. 

Lao-tzii 1 himself, as far as the Tao Té Ching shows, was 
not interested in these magical powers—he was too un- 
worldly and heavenly-minded ; but only one hundred years 
after him we find Lieh-tzi full of tales about those who could 
readjust the seasons, produce thunder in winter and ice in 


1 Chinese and Western scholarship are practically unanimous in 
ascribing the Tao Té Ching to Lao-tzi, i.e. a sage named Li, an elder 
contemporary of Confucius ; but ‘“* Lao-tzii”? may mean either “‘ the old 
Philosopher” or ‘‘the old philosophers,” and so eminent an authority as 
Professor H. A. Giles even maintains that the book is a “‘ clumsy forgery 
of the second or third century A.D.” 

Similarly, “ Lieh-tzt’’ may mean either ‘‘ The Philosopher Lieh”’ or “‘ The 
Various Philosophers,” and the book ascribed to him, even if genuine, has 
certainly been subjected to later interpolations. In this case Professor 
Giles is even more sceptical, regarding Lieh-tzii (the man) as a fiction of 
Chuang-tzii’s waggish brain, and the book attributed to him as a forgery 
of the Han dynasty Taoists, who mistook him for a real philosopher of the 
fourth century s.c. ‘‘ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? ” 
Certainly not the humble writer. It seemed advisable to mention the 
above criticisms ; but as the books in question are accepted as genuine by 
the Taoists, that is really all that is required for the purposes of this article. 
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summer, enter fire without being burned, and so on; and 
according to Chuang-tzu, Lieh-tzi himself could ride on the 
wind and go whither he pleased. 

That the much nobler Chuang-tzii could believe this tale 
about Lieh-tzii shows that in spite of his attempt to purge 
Taoism of post-Lao-tzi impurities, he himself was not 
altogether free. Doubtless those who sought the Tao for 
idealistic ends were always few compared with those who 
sought it to escape poverty by finding the philosophers’ 
stone, or to escape death by a draught of the elixir of life. 

Again: the débdacle of Taoism after Chuang-tzii was 
greatly assisted by two great historical events, viz. the fall of 
the Chou dynasty and the rise of Buddhism to Imperial favour. 
As to the first, neither Lao-tzii’s nor Confucius’s doctrines 
had saved the great house of Chou—tottering in their time— 
from final disaster. After lasting 867 years, it was, as we 
know, conquered in B.c. 255 by the least civilised of the seven 
great states of the Empire, Ts’in in the north-west. 

The ruler of this hardy, semi-barbarous state favoured the 
Taoists, and is notorious for ever among Confucianists for 
burning the Confucian books. It is probable that this 
Ts’in ruler, being pretty ignorant himself, rather liked 
Lao-tzii’s doctrine that to keep the people ignorant was the 
way to good government ; but most of all he fell in love with 
the magical side of Taoism, which under Imperial patronage 
flourished exceedingly. The new Emperor, as is well known, 
sent out several expeditions to the supposed Fortunate 
Isles in the Eastern Sea to get the magic fungus which gives 
immortality to whomsoever eats of it. The lives of hundreds 
of young men and maidens were to be the price of getting it 
from the Ocean Spirit. Nothing came of it all, the way to the 
islands being guarded (so the voyagers said) by a great shark ; 
but the magicians for years exploited the poor Emperor— 
or were they self-deceived ? It is true he became angry and 
suspicious at last, and put four hundred and sixty of them to 
death ; but he died while still journeying in search of the 
wondrous plant. 

A second impulse downwards was given to the Higher 
Taoism when Buddhism received Imperial recognition after 
A.D. 638. 

This Buddhism was as much below Buddha as Taoism 
had fallen below Lao-tzi, and they soon became two 
competing businesses. The Taoists in self-defence promptly 
set up a Trinity, a pantheon, a heaven, and a hell, tales about 
Lao-tzi in gross imitation of those about Buddha, and 
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marvellous rigmaroles about the various incarnations of 
their numerous worthies. The search for the elixir of life 
and the philosophers’ stone was times and again declared 
successful ; and two at least of China’s rulers died of over- 
doses of the tincture of immortality ! 

The fortunes of Taoism, like those of Buddhism, have 
varied with the rulers. Sometimes one was in favour at 
Court, sometimes the other, sometimes both were in disgrace 
together. The Sungs encouraged the Taoists, while the Chins 
did the opposite. The followers of Tao were up with the 
Mongols, less popular with the Mings, and down nearly to 
zero with the Manchus. They are likely to be still further 
discredited, for in reaction against superstition the present 
fashion in China is to regard all religion as out of date, and 
Materialism in many quarters is rampant. 

Yet even the debased Taoism we see to-day is not wholly 
useless, for to become an immortal you must be virtuous ; 
hence the very healthy and much distributed Taoist tracts, 
such as “ The Book of Rewards and Punishments,” ‘‘ A 
Scripture to Arouse the World,” and “‘ The Book of Secret 
Blessings,” which are of untold moral value for the common 
folk of China. 

The tendencies which corrupted Taoism can to some extent 
certainly be seen in the New Thought. The wild statements 
made by some of its devotees arise, it would seem, from the 
same old fault of regarding one great and favourite truth— 
in this case, the Divine Immanence—as though it were the 
only truth, or as the foundation of all truth, with which 
every fact, however palpable, however awkward, must be 
made to agree, by twisting if necessary. 

Moreover, one is constantly struck with how much the 
ideas of private gain and personal advantage are to the fore 
in New Thought circles. 

The teachers may and do teach, ‘“‘ Every good thing is 
from God, the universal, and is not finite in its character. 
It cannot be isolated for the benefit of self alone” ; but the 
taught do seem in great numbers to be “ seeking their own.” 
Of the various benefits sought, perhaps the desire to regain 
health is as nearly unselfish as personal desire can be, since 
it does not impoverish others, and increases the usefulness of 
the patient ; the interpretation of dreams—one of the best- 
known New Thought magazines has an ‘Inner Vision 
Department ”’ for this purpose—may be dismissed with a 
smile as puerile; but when the doctrine of the Divine In- 
dwelling is invoked to get rid of the rodents in your house 
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or the ‘“‘ bugs ”’ in your garden, or to procure for you a better- 
paying job, the average decent person turns away disgusted. 

The New Thought in itself is not to blame for these 
things. All human fellowships have their unworthy members; 
all types of religion have their besetting snares. The New 
Thought, let it be thankfully confessed, has helped thousands 
who for one reason or another were out of touch with ortho- 
doxy ; and its influence on orthodoxy itself is likely to be 
very profound. , 

In like manner, one should remember that the noble 
Taoism of Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzti has never died. Solitary 
souls still keep the sacred fire burning in the Silence and 
Passivity they love, and such communities as that in the 
Laoshan near Tsingtau, Shantung, by the confession of the 
Christian missionaries who have visited them, live noble, 
cloistered lives, feeding their souls on the doctrines of Tao. 

Before closing this article, in which an attempt has been 
made to show that Taoism and the New Thought are, broadly 
speaking, alike in the thoughts they think, the feelings they 
appeal to, and the dangers they run, the plain person who has 
written it ventures to put down the three thoughts which have 
deepened in her mind as she has been writing : 

1. The old saying about one man’s meat being another 
man’s poison is as true of spiritual as of material food. 

2. If the essence of religion be the communion of the 
human soul with the Divine, there is a great deal more true 
religion in the world than is accounted for by the churches 
and chapels, the temples and mosques. 

8. St John the Divine saw in a vision the New Jerusalem, 
and brought back word that it had ‘‘ on the East three gates ; 
on the North three gates ; on the South three gates; and 
on the West three gates”: thus mystically telling us—and 
he is the patron saint of mystics—that people who are moving 
in opposite directions may all be bound for the Holy City. 


C. E. COULING. 


EDINBURGH. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIFE IN GERMANY AND ITS MOST 
IMPORTANT TENDENCIES.’ 


Proressor HEINRICH WEINEL, 


Professor of New Testament Theology, Jena. 


FIFTEEN years ago I gave an account of religious life in 
Germany in this Journal.? I had then five main currents to 
depict. 

PFirst came a traditional church piety which drew its 
vitality and power essentially from a recent pietistic wave 
of ‘‘Gemeinschaftsbewegung,’”’* or from its entry into the 
social questions of the time. 

Beside it stood the Christianity commonly called “‘ liberal,” 
which derived its special character from a combination of 
Lutheran piety with the idealism of a Herder, Goethe, and 
Kant (more rarely of a Fichte and Hegel), set the person of 
Jesus prominently in the foreground, and was also deeply 
moved by the social question. Names like Harnack, Kucken, 
and Naumann may indicate this tendency by its leading men. 

The third was then extraordinarily active and widely 
discussed, ‘‘ Monism,”’ a pantheistic view of the world which 
in some minds became a genuine piety. It organised itself 
in the ‘‘ Monists’ League,”’ at the head of which stood Haeckel, 
and Kalthoff, pastor in Bremen (Das Christusproblem, 1902 ; 
Die Religion der Modernen, 1905). In the so-called “‘ Fried- 
richshagener Kreis,” among men like the brothers Hart, 
Bruno Wille, and Wilhelm Bélsche, this monism led to a 


? Written by request and translated for the Hispert Journat by J. E. 
Carpenter, D.D., D.Litt. 


 “ Religious Life and Thought in Germany To-day,” July, 1909. 
3 “ A Separatist Methodistic Movement,” ibid., p. 722. 
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mystic piety and the formation of a fellowship of a religious 
kind. It formed the ‘‘ Mystery Religion’ of innumerable 
educated people, and served as the confession of the Free- 
thinkers’ platform and the Social Democrats, so far as 
these latter did not find the Marxian dogma satisfy their 
religious needs also. 

A fourth tendency stood under the influence of Schopen- 
hauer and Eduard von Hartmann, and laid the emphasis 
now on the Buddhist-pessimistic features in these philosophies, 
and now on the Hegelian insertions in the “ Religion of the 
Spirit,” as they designated their philosophical piety. Pro- 
minent in the latter direction was Professor Arthur Drews of 
Karlsruhe, who in 1910 roused that vehement controversy 
over the historical reality of Jesus which has now been 
silenced for good, but was yet of great importance. 

Last of all a mystical current was then making itself felt. 
Heard already in the last poems of Ibsen and the dramas of 
Gerhardt Hauptmann, it showed that the age of Naturalism 
and Realism was running out. It had its most powerful 
representatives in Maeterlinck, then so much read in Germany, 
and in the neo-romantic poetry of the Austrians, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Raina Maria Rilke. Moreover, beside 
this intellectual mysticism appeared an “ occult ”’ tendency, 
more refined in theosophy, coarser in the spiritualist move- 
ment, attaching itself to “‘ miracles’ and spirit-manifesta- 
tions. Still it was felt that, after an age of Materialism, 
Intellectualism, and Scepticism, Religion, though here and 
there in strange and tasteless forms, was coming again into 
the light. 

Since those years the nations of Europe have endured 
terrible experiences, and we Germans have passed through 
crises without and within, with a violence and rapidity such 
as hardly any generation has ever sustained—world-war and 
revolution, victory and defeat, exaltation and humiliation, 
the suffering and death of millions of our men abroad, care 
and hunger among the aged, women, and children at home, 
the overthrow of the Reich, which was the pride of the middle 
classes, and, on the other side, among the workers, enormous 
expectations of a new form of government and administra- 
tion through the victory of the proletariate. These events 
resulted in an unbridjed excitement on the one side, and 
weariness and exhaustion on the other; here a senseless 
frenzy of amusement, there disillusion and despair; here 
quickly acquired wealth, there poverty amounting to hunger 
among the classes which had upheld all good traditions and 
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intellectual endeavours. An indescribable chaos in which 
there is as yet no creative light! What does Religion mean 
for a world thus out of joint? What has become of the 
currents and movements of the period before the war? Has 
the war only destroyed, or has it also produced anything new ? 

Of the war itself and its piety I will not speak. Along 
with much distorted and nationalist limitation there was also 
a marvellously deep Christian piety among our young men, 
both students and artisans. Whoever would form a clear 
picture of it, undistorted by passion, should read the collec- 
tions of our war-poems such as Buchwald has published with 
Eugene Dieterichs (Jena). Pre-eminent among them I name 
the poems of Heinrich Lersch and Walter Flex, or the 
latter’s little book, The Wanderer between Two Worlds, or the 
letters and diaries of two young students, Heinz and Gotthold 
von Rohden, published by their father under the title Two 
Brothers, with Mohr (Siebeck, in Tiibingen) in 1916. But of 
all this I will say nothing, for my subject is limited to Germany 
after the war. 


The strongest utterance of the terrible agitation of our 
time naturally issues from poetry. This reveals above all 
how the soul of our people has been shaken to its depths, 
and breaks out into much greater oscillations than before 
the war. How calm and restrained, how almost classical, 
does the poetry of a Behmel, a Lilienkron, and a Hauptmann 
now appear. Out of the lyric of * Expressionism ” a cry 
of world-ruin rises towards heaven, and with despairing 
gestures presents itself to God. The form of this latest 
poetry shows the breach made by this age, though certain 
connecting lines lead back to Walt Whitman and Rilke, and 
even to the older generation, to Friedrich Nietzsche, Arno 
Holz, and Alfred Mombert. Unheard-of beauties and 
audacities of language and thought are interchanged with 
flat commonplaces—just like the world and man—and to 
secure the tensest brevity, the utmost violence is done to 
grammar ; articles and prepositions drop out, till the great 
words stand next each other like erratic blocks, or are piled 
one on another like cyclopean walls. The language must 
lacerate even the thick ears of the vulgar. Under the title 
The Twilight of Humanity, Kurt Pinthus has published an 
anthology of these poems (Ernst Rowohlt, Berlin, 1919), 
which supplies an excellent general view. The Twilight of 
Humanity, as we once talked of the Twilight of the Gods, 
—a proper title for all this poetry! For the whole of 
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humanity—the humanity of western civilisation—which willed 
this war or rushed into it, and destroyed itself in and by it, 
is here challenged. Out of the grave of its culture and 
beauty it must be awakened to a new and higher existence in 
brotherly love and human happiness. Here are poems 
which are like programmes, nay, often only like placards of 
Communism and Anarchy, which out of an immense pity 
would destroy everything, the man-murdering factories, the 
girl-devouring cities, the child-ruining slums, as well as man- 
annihilating war. In place of these they call for men as 
brethren, great all-creating love, and a new earth. 


“* Der Dichter meidet strahlende Akkorde, 
Er stésst durch Tuben, peitscht die Trommel schrill. 
Er reisst das Volk auf mit gehackten Satzen.” 


“Ich lerne. Bereite vor. Uebe mich. 
. bald werden sich die Sturzwellen meiner Satze zu einer uner- 
hérten Figur verfiigen. 
Reden. Manifesto. Parlament. Das spriihende politische Schauspiel. 
Der Experimental Roman. 
Gesinge, von Tribiinen herab vorzutragen. 


Menschheit! Freiheit! Liebe! 


Der neue, der Heilige Staat 
Sei gepredigt, dem Blute der Volker, Blut von ihrem Blut, eingeimpft. 
Restlos sei er gestaltet. 
Paradies setzt ein, 
Lasst uns eine Schlagwetter—Atmosphiare verbreiten ! 
Lernt! Vorbereitet! Uebt euch!” 
JOHANNES R. BECHER. 


With a purified humanity, a new earth, and Paradise, 
God re-enters also. Chiefly at first, it is true, as yearning 
and lament and the God of the nature-pantheism of the 
‘Mystery Religion of the Educated.” But He is sought, 
and not only sought but found, with immense passion, and in 
the warmth of this passion He acquires more and more living 
personal features. He becomes lord of life and death, 
judge over a limited and evil past, creator of a great future, 
as well as of Nature. So Ernst Stadler sings of Him : 


** Ich bin nur Flamme, Durst, und Schrei, und Brand. 
Durch meiner Seele enge Mulden schiesst die Zeit, 
Wie dunkles Wasser heftig, rasch und unerkannt. 
Auf meinem Leibe brennt das Mal: Verginglichkeit. 


Du aber bist der Spiegel, itber dessen Rund 
Die grossen Biche alles Lebens gehn, 

Und hinter dessen quellend goldnem Grund 

Die toten Dinge schimmerad auferstehn.” 
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With more violence and bitterness, more offensively and yet 
in grander style, does Franz Werfel, the most considerable 
among these young lyricists, utter this yearning for God and 
all things : 


‘**O Herr, zerreisse mich ! 
Ich bin ja noch ein Kind, 
Und wage doch zu singen. 
Und nenne Dich, 
Und sage von den Dingen ; 
Wir sind ! 
Ich 6ffne meinen Mund, 
Eh Du mich liessest Deine Qualen kosten. 
Ich bin gesund 
Und weiss noch nicht, wie Greise rosten. 
Ich hielt mich nie an grobe Pfosten 
Wie Frauen in der schweren Stund. 


Nie war ich ein Kind, zermalmt in den Fabriken 
Dieser elenden Zeit, mit Aermchen, ganz benarbt! . . . 


O Herr, zerreisse mich ! 
Was soll dies dumpfe klagliche Geniessen ? 
Ich bin nicht wert, dass Deine Wunden fliessen. 
Begnade mich mit Martern, Stich um Stich ! 
Teh will den Tod der ganzen Welt einschliessen. 
O Herr, zerreisse mich ! 


Bas dass ich erst in jedem Lumpen starb, 
In jeder Katz und jedem Gaul verreckte, 
Und, ein Soldat, im Wiistendurst verdarb. 
Bis grauser Siinder ich, das Sakrament weh auf der Zunge schmeckte, 
Bis ich den aufgerissnen Leib aus bitterm Bette streckte 
Nach der Gestalt, die ich verhéhnt umwarb ! 


Und wenn ich erst zerstreut bin in den Wind, 
In jedem Ding bestehend, ja im Rauche, 
Dann lodre auf, Gott, aus dem Dornenstrauche. 
(Ich bin dein Kind.) 
Du auch, Wort, prassle auf, das ich in Ahnung brauche, 
Giess unverzehrbar dich durchs All : 
Wir sind!” 


This sentiment for the All, the world, God, brotherhood, 
is quite plainly the old Pantheism, with a bit of the Christian 
inheritance, but in these young men war and terror, revolu- 
tion and yearning over the world’s ruin, have made it blaze 
up with explosive force. Prominent among the dramatists 
of this Expressionism is Max Toller, whose drama, Mass— 
Man, has so significant a title. Politically Toller was also 
one of the Bolshevist leaders of the Revolution in Munich, 
and is still in prison to-day, just as many of these poems first 
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took shape in Liebknecht’s “ Aktion.”” The master-stroke, 
however, was achieved not by Toller, but by George Kaiser, 
who, in his trilogy, The Coral, Gas I and II, produced a 
violent picture of our age and our German fate, which rose 
almost into myth. All attempted solutions of our social 
problems, including the question of violence and war, were 
carried down to the catastrophe, the symbolic gas-explosion, 
from which the two last pieces derive their name—Socialism 
and Communism, like Individualism, Capitalism, and Im- 
perialism. Over the catastrophe flashes the word ‘“* Man,” 
like a promise. But he is only sought and desired, he is 
never found or redeemed. At the catastrophe, without 
hope, with nothing but the exhortation, ‘‘ Man,” the tragedy 
concludes. 

More tranquil, and yet often through their truth of 
experience more moving, are the poems of the men who have 
sprung forth from the ranks of labour, which reveal by 
creations of really lofty art that their class is ready to mount 
higher and take its place in the spiritual life of the peoples. 
I name especially three, Bréger, Barthels, and Klaeber. 
What the best men from the working classes experienced in 
the Revolution, how many of the purest hopes for a new 
humanity have been kindled in them, how they seek God 
and feel God in the machine and the mine, in the day’s 
wearying labour and the blue calm of evening, what toil 
and strikes are to such souls, must be read in the warmth 
and energy of their poems. And we shall not part from them 
without great hopes. For above the chaos of this age God 
rises as the supreme trust, and the figure of Jesus shines 
again, even if rarely, as the symbol of holy love of man over 
the abyss of hate, of the struggle of classes, and the fury of 
war. 


We have thus glanced first at the ranks and groups which 
stand at a great distance from the Church. Here is really 
anew country psychologically. Both among the expressionist 
poets and the poets of the working classes all connection with 
ecclesiastical tradition has been completely severed. It can 
only be traced here and there in the Jews and Catholics 
among them. But before I pass on to the Churches, I should 
like to discuss some other signs of the time and its religious 
movement. 

It was significant for the mood of our educated world also, 
accustomed to philosophical reading, that the book most 
widely read and discussed during this period was that of a 
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hitherto unknown scholar, Oswald Spengler, because it bore 
the title, The Ruin of the West, so wide-spread was the 
feeling of universal ruin after the fearful experiences through 
which we had passed. Certainly the book had fine qualities 
of its own. The writer had included in his surveys mathe- 
matics and natural science as well as religion, philosophy, and 
art; and if the technical students in different departments 
successfully convicted him of errors in detail, the book was 
none the less a comprehensive sketch of a new history of 
philosophy. As such it will maintain its value even if all 
its special views should be superseded, and the contemporary 
mood of universal ruin shall have passed away. But it is 
this feeling which gives it its importance for us, for this is 
the side of the book which has moved the soul of our genera- 
tion. Spengler presents the distress of these days to himself 
and his followers as the death-bed of the soul of the West 
—this marvellous profound “‘ Gothic ” soul, the soul of Faust, 
which awoke about the year 1000, and dominated the history 
of the world. It reached its first culmination in the Gothic 
cathedrals and the medieval epics, and its second in the 
Baroque churches and castles and the fugues of Bach. In 
the Renaissance and in German Idealism it united itself 
to the fairest (though not the most genuine) creations of its 
power with the measured beauty of the antique soul. This 
Gothic soul for which the infinitesimal calculus and non- 
Euclidean geometry are no less characteristic than that art, 
just as Euclidean geometry and the mathematics of rational 
number belonged to the ancient soul, is the soul of ever 
unsatisfied agitation and unquenched aspiration. This soul 
of the West, the soul of Faust, is passing to quiescence, to 
death. It has ceased to create, it can only ‘‘ mechanise,”’ 
in technique and machine, in science and social democracy. 
It is plain that here, too, religious feelings are finding a vent, 
dissatisfaction with existence, disbelief in religion and 
socialism, despair and yearning for the Beyond and fresh 
creation, but not that which the Expressionists, Com- 
munism, and Socialism want. 

Not less significant is a second of these books of popular 
philosophy in the grand style, Leopold Ziegler’s much read 
Gestaltwandel der Gétter (‘“‘ The Transformation of the Gods,” 
Reichel, Darmstadt). It is the most effective product of the 
school of von Hartmann and Drews. And it is a really fruitful 
book, while Drews has ceased to traverse the unfruitful field 
of combating the historicity of Jesus, and no longer seeks 
in fresh works to discover the mythology out of which the 
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form of Jesus must have issued. Ziegler stands, like Spengler, 
in the midst of modern scepticism. He, too, no longer 
believes in any God. God is dead. On one side the book is 


' fully characterised by this old dictum of Nietzsche, and by 
| Feuerbach’s idea that the history of religion by transforming 
| the Gods itself refutes the beliefin Deity. Ziegler is, of course, 
| well-equipped with our modern knowledge, and is a far 
_ cleverer writer than Feuerbach. But this negative side of 
the book is not its essential element. That lies in its positive 
teaching, born out of the experience of the times. It is the 
| profound comprehension of the core of Christianity, the cross 
_ and the idea of sacrifice. A wholly new seriousness and a 


| deeply religious view of life distinguish this book from earlier 
_ works of this school. And that is full of promise. 


In another direction, no less important for our intellectual 


! and religious life, we are led by Count Kayserling’s Travels of 


a Philosopher (Reichel, Darmstadt). In the framework of 


_ a journey through India and Ceylon to China and Japan and 





ee tLe = 








back by America, the book (which is full of intelligence and‘ 
imagination) describes the great civilisations and religions 
of the world with penetrating psychological, metaphysical, 
and religious observations. The work is the utterance of 
the understanding of a thinker and the soul of an artist 
capable of the most delicate penetration into what is most 
alien. Kayserling seeks to overcome the soullessness of 
our civilisation and help in the creation of the man of the 
future by blending Indian mysticism and inwardness with 


_ Christian-European capacity for action. Perfection is the 
_ great word which governs all his work on man. With this 
_ aim, assisted by the art-loving Grand Duke of Hesse, he has 
_ founded his ‘‘ School of Wisdom ”’ at a castle near Darmstadt. 
_ It is an aristocratic counterpart, both internally and exter- 
' nally, to the common high schools which sprang up in such 


surprising numbers after the war. It is not designed for 
the training of the mass, it aims at perfecting the high-class 


_ individual in true wisdom. The Indian element is of great 
| importance, while influences from other currents have also 


been admitted. Kayserling specially sought for connection 
with Rabindranath Tagore, and spiritual exercises after the 
yoga-type have been already introduced. 

Elsewhere also does religious yearning take the road to 


_ the wonderland of India, and into wonderland at large. The 


occult is much more in request than before the war. Spiritual- 
ism raises its head, and theosophy of all kinds increases. 
After ages of Rationalism and worldliness it is intelligible 
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that people should resort again to the Supernatural, and long 
to penetrate the secret of the Beyond, if possible “ scientifi- 
cally,’ according to the great catchword of the departing 
generation. Spiritualism and theosophy thus offer them- 
selves as ‘scientific’? ways into the Beyond, spiritualism 
even by experiment. Moreover, the great mortality in the 
war again attracts the men of our day along the false track 
of spiritualism. Union with our dead, which is only possible 
to faith and love, is here attempted and promised on a path 
supposed to be more certain. 

Among all the movements of theosophy none has been 
more successful than the Anthroposophy of Rudolf Steiner. 
He worked for some years under Annie Besant as Secretary 
of the German branch of the Theosophical Society, after 
traversing a similar course to hers from Goethe by Haeckel. 
Separated from her, he worked out before the war a system 
of Anthroposophy, indicating by this name that he would 
not attempt to fathom the Deity, but would develop the 
spiritual nature of Man. He aims at unfolding man’s 
spiritual capacities, or rather his slumbering spiritual organs 
(lotus-flowers he calls them in their imaginary shape), so 
that he may attain immediate vision of the world Beyond. 
He has elaborated a regular yoga method, founded on 
devotion, concentration, and meditation; it is set forth in 
the book entitled How to attain Knowledge of Higher Worlds. 
What he believes himself to have seen in this clairvoyance 
forms a strange system of cosmic fiction, put together from 
all sorts of remnants of early Christian Gnosticism, fragments 
of Indian thought, and theosophic-spiritualist representa- 
tions, vigorously increased by his own imagination. Besides 
body, soul, and spirit, man also possesses an aura, an astral 
body, etc. Before reaching its present state, the world has 
passed through various others, a Saturn state, a Sun and a 
Moon state, and so forth. Steiner further declares it possible 
to retrace in vision the history of the world. He has also a 
Christology with Gnostic affinities, according to which Jesus 
is a kind of Deity. The earthly Christ consists of two forms, 
which united in the boy in the temple. Steiner’s system 
had an immense vogue. After the war the time was ripe 
for it, and his method opened really valuable paths to 
psychic and spiritual development. Many have, in fact, 
found in him the teacher who delivered them from bondage, 
and helped them to spirituality and psychological discipline. 
Large sums were soon at his disposal, and he flooded Germany 
with an army of enthusiasts for his cause. As his self- 
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long F consciousness mounted higher and higher, the faith of his 
itifi- F followers rose likewise. He would solve every problem, 
ting F yelieve all our distresses. The social question he settled by 
.em- — the threefold division of the social organism. Justice and 
lism politics must be organised on the idea of equality ; adminis- 





the tration on that of brotherliness ; spiritual life, art, science, 
rack F and education on that of freedom. Pedagogy was reformed, 
sible F and a special school established. Medicine was blessed with 
rath new remedies, prepared on clairvoyant directions from 
Steiner. Art should take its instructions from him, his 
een F calling being proved by the highly expressionist structure of 
wna a temple near Basel, called the Goetheanum. In short, the 
ary — whole of life was to be built up creatively under a new 
fter aspect. The entire scheme, like the “ Threefold Division ” of 
kel. the social organism, seems to me a mass of fine generalities, 
tem with which no really practical work can ever or anywhere be 
vuld accomplished. Steiner had need of supernatural powers if he 
the wanted to control all these things. Instead of that he is 
sa only a very gifted dilettante of immensely suggestive influence 
— in an age and among a people which has just now great 
- professional men but no great men. And this people thirsts 
nd, after higher life and healing, and yet despairs of the old ways, 
- even of the old good ways, because it has fallen too deep in 
_— the abyss. 
lds. To these old ways we now turn with the question, ‘‘ What 
_— is the present significance of the Churches in Germany and 
_— the men at work within them or standing close to them ?”’ 
nts ‘* Have they not, in the distress of the age, given birth to any 
ta- new creative energies ? ” 
des To begin with externals, though I will only treat of them 
ral very briefly, the Revolution has inflicted on the constitution 
~— of the Churches an enormous shock. Throughout all Ger- 
1 a many the ecclesiastical constitution was united as closely 
as possible with the civil government. The princes who 


ruled in the separate States were also the “‘ superintendents ”’ 
rete (bishops) of the Churches of the States. The Revolution 


whe which at one blow deposed the princes, dissolved also the 
~ ‘princes’ government” of the Church. All Evangelical 
'P€ — Churches were thus compelled to provide themselves with a 
to new constitution. At the same time the constitution of the 
ct, Reich decreed the separation of Church and State. All civil 
3 — contributions for Church purposes were at once cut off. 
le. — The theological faculties were indeed upheld. But the 
it | separation of the Church from the Schools had to be com- 


pletely carried through. Laws were passed which greatly 
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facilitated withdrawal from the Churches. All this meant 
a complete revolution. Three possibilities for reorganisation 
presented themselves. Confessional Churches (denomina- 
tions), such as Lutheran and Reformed, orthodox and liberal, 
and so forth, might be created over all Germany. Or, 
secondly, the previous system of Churches in separate 
States might be continued, the boundaries of Church areas 
might be retained, and the constitution be built up from the 
community without the princes. The third possibility would 
have been a mixture of both systems, somewhat like the 
co-existence in England of independent denominations on 
their own confessions along with the State Church. The 
universal choice in Germany was for the second alternative. 
The Churches of the several States were left, but another 
constitution was provided for them. A sound historical 
feeling was thus victorious over the opposition of tendencies 
and confessions. It is, moreover, satisfactory that all these 
Churches have been linked together more strongly than 
before in a “German Evangelical Church League,” though 
this tie is still very loose, and by no means reaches the 
unitary force of the Catholic Church. Two causes, however, 
involve these newly constituted Churches in further external 
difficulties. The enormous depreciation of our money, which 
threatens our whole intellectual life with ruin, also affects 
the stability of particular Churches. Under the rule of 
social democratic majorities in the Parliaments of separate 
States all government subsidies have been quite suddenly 
withdrawn, without leaving the Churches any time to make 
any provision for the loss of their income from the taxes. 
Half their financial requirements are thus unsupplied. The 
clergy in Thiiringen, Brunswick, and Saxony are thereby 
plunged into the greatest distress. In Prussia, Bavaria, 
and other States the governments have treated the Churches 
with more reasonableness and goodwill, though there are 
difficulties and distress there also. Further, in the appre- 
hension that the Church levies would reach a monstrous 
height, and in view of the separation of Church and State, a 
movement of withdrawal began, which in the first two years 
after the Revolution acquired great extent. Since then it 
has greatly receded again ; there is evidence almost everywhere 
of an increase in Church interest, in Church attendance, 
and participation in Church organisations. And the danger 
arising from the depreciation of money may be regarded 
to-day as overcome if the German Reich can extricate itself 
from its present straits. For the Reich has withdrawn the 
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provision for the necessities of the Church from the separate 
States, and taken it in hand itself. 

The external situation of the Churches in Germany after 
the severest storms is thus pot very much changed by the war. 
But what is their present position in regard to their essentials, 
their spirit and faith? Here, too, we observe the funda- 
mental law of the present movement of thought in Germany. 
The soul of our people swings in much greater oscillations 
than before; the oppositions are opened wider; everything 
gentle and tranquil is thrust into the background ; the middle 
path is outrun, and is counted impotent to put an end to the 
vast distress of soul. 

The idealist movement, commonly called “ liberal,’’ is 
thus involved to-day in a grave struggle. It appears too 
much intertwined in the secularity of our civilisation before 
the war, too closely united with the old “ liberal” state. It 
bears the stamp of the individualism which is responsible 
for every disaster of capitalism and imperialism (as the 
Socialists say), or for the socialist dissolution (as the Con- 
servatives say). As in politics, so also in religion, immense 
numbers, especially among the young, tend to the Extremists 
and the Radicals, right and left. Christian idealism, therefore, 
cannot possibly give up the contest. Two of the best of its 
old champions still live, and are unweariedly active in 
lectures and books, Eucken and Harnack, both over seventy 
years of age. Around Eucken a special association has 
recently been founded, called the “‘ Eucken League,” which 
aims at the re-establishment of morality and metaphysics on 
an idealist basis, but also fosters religious life and seeks to 
co-operate in reforming Christianity. Harnack has given 
us two new volumes of his addresses and essays, which again 
show us this rich mind on all sides of his far-spread activity 
and spiritual penetration into life.1 He still stands to-day 
before the growing coarseness of this generation, which 
threatens to turn away entirely from intellectual activity 
and science, as a far shining sign of Protestant freedom, 
disinterested piety, and comprehensive culture, with, in 
addition, a spiritual grace which breathes around him like a 
last gleam of Goethe’s classicism. In 1921 came his Marcion, 
at which he had really worked all his life, containing funda- 
mental thoughts on God and the world, the Old Testament 
and the Church, extending far beyond the frame of a historical 
essay. Friedrich Naumann (whom I named above as the 


1 Aus der Friedens=und Kriegsarbeit, 1916, and Erforschtes und 
Erlebtes, 1928. 
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third) unhappily succumbed too early under the privations and 
of the war and the burden of labour which devolved on him at 
as the leader of the Democratic party and collaborator in corr 
constituting the German Reich in Weimar. With him we my: 
buried a great hope of the new Reich. His profound and spe: 
untarnished personality might, perhaps, have succeeded in | 
keeping diverging spirits together in a policy of the Centre. clos 
And the strong religious foundation of his nature would have ind 
been therewith incorporated as a powerful element in our fres 
public life. Yet others of our leading theologians collapsed 191 
too soon under the strain of the privations and the increased Ba’ 
toil which the war involved. In 1920 Wilhelm Bousset died, cou 
who was not only the leader of the school of the History of bra 
Religion, but as speaker and organiser was prominent in sel! 
public activity. And last winter we lost Ernst Troeltsch, hin 
who had entered politics at the end of the war, and, as — Ni 
Government Secretary of the Democratic party, had taken on ear 
himself new burdens of work. Before his death he had [ spi 
completed in 1922 a large treatise, Der Historismus und seine | __ it 
Probleme (Mohr, in Tiibingen), in which he dealt with the [| see 
whole philosophy of history on idealistic lines, including the So 
book by Spengler already named. Troeltsch had finally thi 
lectured in the philosophical faculty in Berlin on the “‘ Philo- 
sophy of Civilisation.”’ But in his heart and in all his work ass 
he always remained within the religious movement, and none an 
of his treatises speaks so directly of God as this. | In 
Two other men must be mentioned who belong to the fof 
middle generation of our theologians, but strike quite — mm 
individual notes, with very significant differences, in their R: 
respective books. The first is the work on Luther by Karl a 
Holl, who is a colleague of Harnack in Church History in to 
Berlin (Mohr, Tiibingen, second and third Editions, 1928). ha 
It presents the strongest and most powerful picture that we an 
have in Germany. Its influence on a decided strenuous ge 
Evangelical Christianity, born out of the most vehement gr 
conflict, goes far beyond the circles of scholars. In the sil 
opposite direction the treatise on The Holy, by Rudolf to 
Otto (now in its eleventh edition, Perthes, Gotha), leads al 
towards mysticism. Its great success rests in part on the he 
mystical element, which, as I have shown, attracts many 
of our generation. But it is still more due to the fact o1 
that Otto has re-opened to the men of our time their own pe 


depth, the depth which shudders before the Immense, the 
Mysterious, the “‘ quite Other’; or, in Goethe’s language, that [FF R 
ultimate reverence for what is above us, what is around us, f[ 
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and what is beneath us. With a wide outlook over religions 
at large, and especially over those of India, Otto here 
combines the profoundest understanding of the ultimate 
mystery of man and the Deity. That is why this book 
speaks so powerfully to men. 

Finally, I may name here Johannes Miiller, who stands 
closest to this movement in theology, though he is quite 
independent. Next year he will be sixty years old; his 
freshness and vigour show him still in full maturity. In 
1916 he removed his home from the castle on the Main to the 
Bavarian Alps, where in Nature’s grandeur body and soul 
could recover in the invigorating mountain air and his own 
brave courageous thought. He has freed himself from every 
selfish attachment to a “ care for personal life,”’ and planted 
himself with bold practicality in life at large; and, rising above 
Nietzsche, and the nature-mysticism so prominent in his 
earlier writings, he has grown up into his own and Luther’s 
spirit. He does not talk much of religion, and often repudiates 
it as a product of the imagination of the sickly and self- 
seeking. But he leads men to a strong whole life out of God. 
So he has become for many thousands a great physician of 
the soul’s energy and health. 

Free Protestantism in Germany is organised in numerous 
associations, which in this age of constitutional struggles 
and spiritual distress have acquired enhanced importance. 
In ecclesiastical polity they are comprised in the “ League 
of Free Protestants.”’ The leading journal of the whole 
movement is the Christian World, conducted by Professor 
Rade in the old free spirit. In the war Rade proved himself 
a man of the most eminently Christian temper. And still 
to-day, everything young and pure and hopeful for the future 
has a legitimate place in his paper, even if as yet unrecognised, 
and often even counter to its main tendency. The “ Evan- 
gelical-Social Congress,”’ chiefly supported by this theological 
group, with Harnack and Naumann at its head, has revived 
since the war. Social questions have now, however, grown 
to such violent proportions, and our people are rent by such 
abysses, that the gentle mediating ways of the Congress can 
hardly be of much importance for them. 

Beside this idealist Christianity stands a group of the 
orthodox who prefer to describe themselves as “‘ modern- 


positive ”’ or “‘ faithful to Christ,”’ and, in fact, are no longer 

orthodox, in any dogmatic sense, but represent the notions of 

Ritschl’s mediation theology. Here is another of the old 

spiritual leaders, Adolf Schlatter, still fresh for work, though 
Vo. XXII.—No. 2. 10 
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he has just retired from his chair as Professor in Tiibingen 
on the ground of age. By his side as skilled Churchman and 
shrewd political leader is Professor Reinhold Seeberg in Berlin. 
Wide influence is exercised by two somewhat younger pro- 
fessors—Schiider in Breslau, who has very successfully pro- 
claimed the catchword of a “ theocentric”’ theology in 
opposition to what had become since Schleiermacher too 

‘anthropocentric,” and Ihmals in Leipzig, who has quite 
recently been made bishop of the Church in Saxony. Lastly, 
I mention Karl Heim, now in most vigorous manhood and 
particularly energetic efficiency. His theology is an extremely 
modern and attractive combination of pietistic devotion and 
positivist theory of knowledge on one side, and Biblicalism 
on the other. He lectures at the largest German theological 
faculty in Tiibingen with great success. 

This positive tendency still dominates the Churches of 
the German States except in Thiiringen, and perhaps in Baden 
and Hessen. The most recent events have decidedly in- 
creased its power. The more all mediating and subtler 
tendencies are crushed under the present pressure, and our 
people are driven apart psychologically into two extremes, 
the more emphatically do our middle classes turn to con- 
servatism in religion also, and the mass of socialists are 
not to be won as yet for a free idealist Christianity. The 
orthodoxy of to-day not only opposes every liberal theology, 
but has quite consciously begun to attack Gérman idealism 
itself. Schlatter started it some time ago; Griitzmacher, one 
of the ablest heads of the movement, followed him ; and quite 
recently Professor Lutgert in Halle published two volumes 
on The Religion of German Idealism and its End, in which 
he delivered its funeral oration (Giitersloh, Berthelsmann, 
1922). This movement is also very powerful in the Church 
parliaments in the large States, especially in Prussia. There 
a preamble has been inserted into the new Church constitution 
which expressly confirms all the old confessions by name. 
In spite of the resistance of the centre party and the left, 
the majority would make no concession. In Bavaria a 
pastor has even been recently turned out of office on the 
ground of free teaching. In Thiiringen, however, we have 
been able to secure a liberal constitution which leaves all 
parties free to develop their inner force and truth. 

But the spiritual warmth of our time has also produced a 
wholly new theological tendency, and perhaps even given 
the lead to a new religious movement within the Church, 
energetically directed against both orthodoxy and liberal 
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theology. It adopts the methods and results of critical 
investigation ; it is even inclined in its enthusiasm to be 
thoroughly radical in criticism. With similar radicalism 
it returns in the main to Luther, to the thought of the sole 
grace of God, and the utter hopelessness of everything 
human. And even Luther is reproduced in most one-sided 
fashion. He is interpreted after Calvin. The chief em- 
phasis is laid on the gloomy and unknowable God out of 
Luther’s treatise De Servo Arbitrio. We hear more of God’s 
wrath than of grace, more of the God who shatters man and 
all his works than of the Father. The violent negations 
which we saw so active in Expressionism, are alive also in 
these young theologians. All human culture is rejected as 
anti-divine. Religion itself is ascribed (even more vehe- 
mently than by Johannes Miiller) to imagination, and dis- 
carded ; only the reality of God can endure. For these men 
faith is no “‘ experience,” but only the cavity into which 
flows the grace of God. Nothing is more detested than 
the phrase “‘ religious experience,”’ which in the last genera- 
tion became much too fashionable. Nothing is valid but a 
dialectical method and hard thinking in Kirkegaard’s style 
of the Yea and Nay, which God for ever simultaneously is. 
Nietzsche and Dostoieffsky are in the main the silent in- 
spirers of this new community. The originator of the move- 


_ment is the Swiss pastor Kutter. With abrupt revulsion 


against liberalism and the Church, he maintained (in his 
book, They Must, 1904) that neither Christian idealism nor 
the Church of to-day is the work of God in the world, but 
only the ‘ godless”? Social Democrats, who realise God’s 
will of love, without either knowing or intending it, ‘‘ They 
must!’’ Beside him stands the younger Blumhardt in Bad 
Boll, that strange pietist and saint, who proclaimed a Com- 
munism founded on love resembling Tolstoy’s. His writings 
are now reprinted in the active Furrow and New-Work 
publications, which are both on lines near this movement. 
(The very names of these publications show the conscious 
purpose to tread new paths, draw new furrows, do new work.) 
When the movement came to Germany from Switzerland at 
the close of the war, it was the social element which first got 
the strongest hold here also. Many of these men had joined 
the Social Democratic parties, especially the radical section 
which called itself ‘‘ independent.” This was preferred 
because it had laboured with special earnestness against war, 
which was likewise condemned in this movement. Later, 
however, the most important supporters devoted themselves 
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more to purely religious questions. Only two of the most 
gifted are still going further in the social direction, Privat- 
dozent Tillich in Berlin, and the former Pastor Mennicke, 
who is engaged in practical social work. In recent years 
the lead has been taken by a Swiss pastor, who was made 
Professor in Géttingen some time ago, Karl Barth. Beside 
him is a North-German, who at the present moment is pastor 
in Thiiringia, Friedrich Gogarten. Barth’s principal work is 
on the Epistle to the Romans (Kaiser’s Verlag, Miinchen). 
The book has already gone through several editions. 
Gogarten, after a longer development out of liberal theology, 
has laid down his present views in numerous essays and 
lectures, published in small but pregnant little books, The 
Religious Crisis, 1922, and Faith and Revelation, 1923 (Eugen 
Dieterichs, Jena). With other representatives of the new 
movement they also issue a journal, the title of which, 
Between the Ages, further indicates its fundamental revolu- 
tionary aim. They are highly-gifted, able men, who have 
already gained great influence. The warmth of their dialectic 
and rhetoric, rising out of a restrained passion, seizes from 
afar the hearts which in the unrest and distress of our time 
feel the problem of life more deeply than any preceding 
generation. Youth especially is attracted by it. The old 
idealistic liberalism appears too weary and superficial, not 
adjusted to the gloom and violence of life, too friendly to 
civilisation and ready to compromise. To God alone is due 
the power and the honour and the glory; man is nothing 
and less than nothing, a lost and reprobate sinner. A deep 
seriousness lies in this movement, which is full of promise, 
if it does not remain a mere seriousness of thought, or even 
pass into a game of dialectic—the danger which also besets 
Kirkegaard—but animates all life so as to stir our people 
in their inmost nature and bring them to God. 

Lastly, we must reckon the mystical current which has 
made its way into the piety and theology of the Church. 
It has produced there many manifestations which will not 
be without importance for the future. I will only point 
briefly to the very active mystical and sacramental move- 
ment in contemporary Catholicism. At its head is Professor 
Guardini, a leader of young Catholics, just now invited 
simultaneously to Breslau and Berlin. It has also developed 
a new Modernism, which is still tolerated by the hand of the 
Church, because it provides an admirable propaganda for it. 
And it has finally brought forth some gifted young poets, 
among whom Jacob Kneip is the most distinguished. Quite 
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modern in form, he contrives to transfigure his Catholic 
youth, his Eifel hamlet, the venerable little church, the Mass, 
and the festival of Corpus Christi, by his romance and 
mysticism, and bring them close to the modern man. Not 
less interesting is it, and perhaps still more remarkable, 
that Judaism also has rediscovered its mystic soul. One of 
our Zionist leaders, Martin Buber, has unearthed a similar 
movement from the Poland of the eighteenth century, and 
retells wonderful mystic and occult tales of the Rabbis of 
the ‘*‘ Chassidim ”’ as the sect was called (the Story of Baal- 
Shem, the Great Maggid). It was to be expected therefore 
that the Evangelical Church would be unable to shut out 
this mystical and sacramental tendency. In a very mild 
form it appeared, as I have already observed, in Rudolf Otto. 
It is more pronounced in Friedrich Heiler, who was formerly 
a Catholic, and is now Professor of the History of Religion 
in the University of Marburg. (His principal works are 
Prayer, 1918, and Catholicism, its Idea and its Manifestation, 
1923.) He has brought with him from his old Church a great 
love for mystical piety, for everything solemn and sacra- 
mental—taking it in the spiritual] meaning of the picturesque 
symbol—and the soft feminine side of religion as it is embodied 
in the worship of Mary ; and in this direction he powerfully 
impresses the young. Our young Evangelicals also live 
much in Nature-mysticism and the love of God; they sing 
the medieval hymns to Mary with enthusiasm, and. begin 
to devise for themselves more beautiful observances of 
worship. 

Strongest of all is the tendency which styles itself ‘‘ High 
Church ” in Germany also, and shows a certain affinity with 
the English movement of the same name. It certainly 
betrays a leaning to Catholicism, and its second president, 
a pastor in Saxony, has already gone over to Rome. It may 
prove significant for the whole movement that the highly- 
gifted, refined Berlin pastor, Rittelmeyer, has thrown himself 
with great energy into similar efforts, and has founded for 
their promotion a quite new association (the ‘ Christianity 
Society ”) together with a special journal. His development 
has been peculiar. One of the best representatives of liberal- 
ism in the Church, he was first of all captured by Rudolf 
Steiner for Anthroposophy. But while Steiner stands com- 
pletely aloof from Religion proper, in spite of his metaphysic 
and Christology, Rittelmeyer had added to Theosophy the 
heart’s warm tones of faith and love. His main work now, 
however, is a new cultus, which shall entwine the whole of 
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life with a garland of mystical sacramental rites, and by the 
finest musical and esthetic forms shall bring to our too sober 
Evangelical Church more immediacy and experience of 
God. There are already, it is rumoured, some _ thirty 
‘* priests ’’--the resumption of this ritual title is significant 
—actively engaged in the most different cities for the 
Christianity Society. Many of our young theologians are 
near this movement, or are already wholly in it. A longing 
for mysticism and beautiful ritual worship pervades wide 
circles. It has even been attempted to introduce among us 
the “‘ Sacrament of silence ’’ from the Quakers’ meetings. 

The mention of the Quakers leads me to add a word on 
the influence of associations and sects. It is intelligible that 
the Apocalyptic mood, still dominant in Germany, though 
much less vigorous than four years ago, should be specially 
advantageous to the sects. What Spengler’s Ruin of the 
West meant for the educated, the preaching of the end of 
the world, as it was urged by the Adventists or the “‘ Serious 
Bible-Students,”’ or the smaller sects, did for the uneducated. 
It made the unquiet spirits more unquiet still, yet also con- 
soled them. For man will always rather fall into the hands 
of God than into those of man. The Society of Friends, 
whom we call Quakers, did not, to be sure, win our hearts by 
such a message, but by their service of love to the German 
people, and by the purity and goodness of their representa- 
tives as they worked among us in the darkest days after the 
war. 

While I think of them with heartfelt gratitude, I will 
not pass over other labours of peace and friendship in 
Churches and denominations for the reunion of the nations. 
Many in Germany also, including numbers who had at an 
earlier stage turned away in opposition from such efforts, 
came to take part in these associations which | need not here 
enumerate in detail. Of the highest value was the work 
of Archbishop Séderblom. He had previously held an 
appointment in Germany, and his priestly personality 
appeared designed to bring the Evangelicals all through 
the world, after the hate and enmity of the war, into the 
unity of Christian love. 

HEINRICH WEINEL. 


JENA. 
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THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
at HYGIENE. 
gh : 
wi Sim ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., M.D., 
of Late Principal Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. 
us 
d. THE history of the conquest of man over disease is pro- 
n- foundly interesting not only to the hygienist but also to 
ds all social workers, for the success of their work and the 
1s, further success of the hygienist are closely inter-dependent. 
by Past success in public health work has been secured in the 
an main by discovery of the sources of mischief, and by applica- 
a- tion of all measures available for their control and their 
he prevention. The greatest triumphs of preventive medicine 
have been in respect of those diseases, like typhus, typhoid 
ill fever, yellow fever, and malaria, in which the vectors of in- 
in fection have been inhibited from action, and in which active 
1S. preventive work on the part of a limited portion of the com- 
un munity has been competent to influence the fate of the multi- 
‘s, | tude. When, as in the special case of smallpox, it has been 
re | possible to combine the inhibition of infection by means of 
rk — active sanitary administration with the immunisation of all 
un | willing to be vaccinated, it has been possible to forecast the 
ty extinction of a given disease ; and there is hope that ere long 
th diphtheria may be classed with smallpox in this respect. 
1e There remain, however, great sources of disease, which 
we know, and which are removable, but the removal of which 
is delayed and very partial, owing to ignorance on the part 
of many, and unwillingness on the part of many more to 
- act on the knowledge they already possess. 
; It is to the discussion of these—largely moral—sources of 


disease, with which this article is concerned. 
Two of these evils, alcoholism and venereal diseases, are 
279 
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so closely related that in large measure the action required 
to reduce one will lessen the other; and together these two 
evils form the greatest obstacle in our midst to health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity. It is therefore incumbent on all 
social reformers increasingly to devise and advocate measures 
for their restriction and control. That this control, especially 
of venereal diseases, must be on the moral plane, is the con- 
tention which is here emphasised. 

The history of the control of venereal diseases forms an 
adequate answer to those who suggest that ideals of sexual 
morality have not improved. Behind these diseases, and 
forming for practical purposes their sole source, is the 
practice of sexual promiscuity, and especially of prostitution, 
2.e. sexual vice either directly commercialised or in which 
forms of payment other than monetary are made. Struggles 
to satisfy the two great passions of humanity—food hunger 
and sexual hunger—occupy a large space in the history of the 
world, and communal history consists largely in the settle- 
ment of complications arising out of these passions, including 
the enforcement of restrictions on sexual license, just as in 
the world of production and of barter and sale increasing 
efforts have been necessitated for diminishing the exploitation 
of the weak by the strong. 

In primeval times incest was tabooed, and general 
promiscuity gave way to polygamy. Among the ancient 
Jews the ritual prostitution prevalent among surrounding 
nations was forbidden, and polygamy, with rigid enforcement 
of the chastity of women, was practised. The Greek civilisa- 
tion was characterised by the institution of monogamy, which, 
whether viewed in the interest of society or from the stand- 
point of purity, was a notable advance in humanity. But 
although Greek literature contains some of the most beautiful 
instances extant of virgin modesty and conjugal fidelity,! the 
implied inferiority of women continued, the courtesan and 
the concubine entered largely into social life, and the worse 
conditions enumerated in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans were rife, as they were later in imperial 
Rome. 

Running through the story is the influence of the Neo- 
Platonic and Pythagorean philosophies, which appear to have 
agreed in regarding the body with its passions as essentially 
evil. The teaching of post-apostolic Christians was imbued 
with these doctrines. Marriage, for instance, was regarded 


1 See, for instance, Lecky’s History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne, ed. 1911, p. 118. 
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by Jerome as praiseworthy merely because it produced virgins, 
the end of the saint being to “cut down by the axe of 
Virginity the wood of Marriage.” ! 

Prostitution was commonly regarded as a necessary evil, 
St Augustine holding that if it were abolished greater evils 
would spring up. Here was evidence of an appreciation of 
the vicarious character of prostitution, to which further 
reference is made in a later paragraph. The ascetic ideal 
stressed by early theologians had a noxious influence on the 
sanctity of marriage; and the implication of the impurity 
of marriage persisted in the clerical history of the Middle 
Ages. In the sixth century, in one province, women were 
forbidden to receive the eucharist with their naked hands, 
an indication of the extent to which the belittlement of women 
by priests would go under the influence of a false doctrine 
of purity. 

The development of moral opinion as regards prostitution 
is illustrated in the fact that in 1161 a row of brothels near 
London Bridge were licensed by the then Bishop of Win- 
chester, the rents to be paid by each woman being settled, 
and her compulsory detention forbidden.? As time went 
on the municipality replaced the Church as the provider 
and the custodian of these brothels. In 1383 they were 
acquired by the Lord Mayor of London and farmed for the 
benefit of the Corporation. They are stated to have been 
closed in 1566 at the demand of the citizens. In judging 
these medieval conditions we must remember the general 
state of society and the possibilities of reforming the inmates 
which may have influenced the clerical brothel-keepers. In 
the attempt to substitute official supervision and control for 
private management, to abolish private profit and use the 
money received for the public weal, we are reminded of the 
present passing wave of opinion in favour of disinterested 
management for the Drink Traffic. The creation of a vested 
interest in vice was a hindrance to the abolition of brothels, 
as it must also be to that of drink saloons. 

Following on clerical came municipal control of prosti- 
tution ; then in this country came the centuries during which 
there has been private ownership of brothels combined with 
more or less police supervision. 

The attack of the State on prostitution, to the extent to 
which it has been pursued, has been largely directed to pro- 


1 Loe. cit., p. 135. 

2 British Encyclopedia, quoted in “ Prostitution: The Moral Bearings 
of the Problem ” (P. S. King & Son, 1917). 
Vot. X XTI.—No. 2. 10* 
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tecting women and girls, to the prevention of procuration, 
to an increasing age limit for consent, and to the suppression 
of brothels as inadequately defined by the law. 

One of the chief motives of legal action against prosti- 
tution is the prevention of venereal diseases and of the 
terrible devastation of family life produced by these diseases. 
Lecky expresses an actual fact in stating that “ in all nations, 
ages, and religions, a vast mass of irregular indulgence has 
appeared which has probably contributed more than any 
other single cause to the misery and the degradation of man.” 
Historically, efforts to prevent prostitution by prohibiting 
brothels, by proscribing procuration, and by preventing 
solicitation, have been remarkably feeble, and in recent years 
have, to a large extent, been replaced by the narrower effort 
to prevent venereal diseases by the sanitation of prostitutes. 
The unsuccessful attempts to control venereal diseases in 
specified seaports and garrison towns by the Contagious 
Diseases Act of 1864 (amended in 1866 and 1869, and repealed 
in 1883) form part of this history. The surveillance and 
medical examination of prostitutes instituted by these Acts 
did not succeed in giving “an artificial security to pro- 
miscuous fornication”; the attempted segregation and 
disinfection of prostitutes failed because it was only able to 
be applied to a minority of women needing it, and because 
their male associates were not, and in the main could not in 
practice be, similarly treated. This is a chief reason why 
action on these lines must necessarily fail; and when the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases was appointed in 
1913 to inquire into the prevalence of venereal diseases in 
the United Kingdom, their effect upon the health of the 
community, and the means by which these effects could be 
alleviated or prevented, the proviso was added that ‘“ no 
return to the policy or provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts of 1864, 1866, or 1869, is to be regarded as falling within 
the scope of the inquiry.” It is significant, further, that the 
Royal Commissioners, when reporting in February 1916, 
expressed the unanimous opinion that in their view “ no 
advantage would accrue from a return to the system ‘of 
those Acts.”’ The broad character of their conclusions may 
be indicated. They regarded it as established that by early 
and efficient treatment venereal diseases can be brought 
under control and reduced within narrow limits; and they 
recommended that for this purpose the Government should 
take the leading part in what was a great national problem, 
providing expert facilities for diagnosis and treatment, the 
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expense of which should be borne mainly by the National 
Exchequer; and that by educational work the seriousness 
of these diseases and the importance of sexual hygiene and 
morality should be the subject of detailed instruction. 

Following on this report, a system of free expert diagnosis 
and of free clinics for the early and systematic treatment of 
venereal diseases has been established in every considerable 
centre of population. Vast numbers of patients have been 
treated ; much valuable work has been done to counteract 
the serious extension of the ravages of these diseases during 
the Great War; and the statistics of these clinics indicate 
that already the prevalence of venereal diseases has somewhat 
declined. 

The sources of infection, especially of syphilis, have 
almost certainly been reduced by the educational propaganda, 
and especially by the prompt and efficient treatment of cases ; 
and the system of gratuitous and confidential treatment in 
publicly provided clinics of all comers has justified its exist- 
ence. It needs extension in various directions. Without 
infringing on the essential principle of privacy, it is practicable 
to employ skilled attendants at the clinics, whose duty it 
would be to aid in securing uninterrupted attendance of 
patients, to inquire into family histories, and judiciously to 
secure the treatment of ‘‘ contacts.” In the investigation of 
the causation of still-births and in cautious help to families 
a member of which has acute ophthalmia or interstitial 
keratitis, or some other evidence of syphilis, there is a large 
field as yet almost completely untilled, in which invaluable 
work on medical lines remains to be done. Nor does the 
above imperfect summary exhaust the possibilities of utility 
of medical and hygienic work, both in treatment and in 
instruction, which, although already begun, needs to be 
multiplied manifold. 

But while fully appreciating the great possibilities of 
extended good work on present lines, there remains a sphere 
of preventive work, which, although both medical and 
hygienic in the highest sense of these words, transcends the 
general scope of present work, and is supremely important. 

This is no less than the creation of a higher general con- 
ception of sexual morality than is generally held. As matters 
now stand, and even more so in past ages, the prostitute, as 
Lecky has phrased it, ‘‘ herself the supreme type of vice, is 
ultimately the most efficient guardian of virtue. ... She 
remains, while creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
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people.” 1 The partial protection of the purity of family 
life by the prostitute is inadequately recognised; and as 
Mrs L. Creighton has put it: “ It has been said with justice 
that if it be true that the prostitute must exist in order to 
preserve the purity of other women, then she should be given 
a highly honoured place as one who sacrifices her very self 
for the good of society.” 2 It is intolerable, especially to 
women, that a social system should continue which rests on 
the degradation of some of its members, and which incident- 
ally destroys the health and happiness of innumerable 
families; and the present high position of women in our 
national life embodies our greatest hope of purification. The 
steady uplifting of women must help to consolidate and 
maintain the purity of the family as the central unit of 
the State. 

The gradations from promiscuity to polygamy, from 
monogamy with open concubinage to a reduced amount of 
this, on to our present position of general monogamy with 
frequent thinly veiled concubinage and prostitution, are well 
known. The integrity of the family gave some surface justi- 
fication for the anomaly in moral history which visits the 
frailty of women with extreme severity, while the frailty of 
men is regarded with levity ; but the difference between the 
sexes in sexual passion, pleaded in extenuation of this dif- 
ference, is probably less than is alleged. 

Medica] and public opinion in civilised communities 
concur in the conclusion that the lifelong union of one man 
and one woman as a rule is the most conducive to the happi- 
ness and the moral elevation of the partners and of their 
children. For many the decay of dogmatic theology has 
removed the arguments for monogamy which were regarded 
as authoritative ; but there can be no doubt that, whether 
from the Christian or the independent standpoint, ‘whatever 
diminishes monogamy and deteriorates the family life based 
on monogamy is anti-social and anarchic in its trend. 

It must be confessed that modern conditions of life have 
increased the difficulty in maintaining the integrity of married 
family life. Marriage is increasingly delayed by a large 
portion of the community, without pre-marital chastity on 
the male side, and the increasing limitation of number of 
children operates to some extent in the same direction. 
An increasing proportion of women are earning their inde- 
pendent livelihood ; and modern progress has diminished the 


1 Loc. cit., p. 119. 
2 The Social Disease and how to fight it (1914). 
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need for women in domestic life. Machinery has destroyed 
many former domestic industries of women, replacing them 
by factory employment. The needle and the distaff have 
been replaced by the factory; and in many circles it has 
become difficult to secure adequate female domestic service. 
We may hope that earlier marriages will again beeome more 
common, and that to this end young women will be willing 
to accept simpler conditions of life than at present they 
demand. But in view of the magnitude of the evil wrought 
by promiscuity and especially by prostitution, there is, 
whether earlier marriages are secured or not, urgent need 
for fortification of the motives to sexual restraint. 

We need not and should not minimise the value of the 
active propaganda directed to acquainting the public with 
the evils of venereal disease and with the elements of sex 
hygiene, and of the active measures to secure disinfection 
and cure of patients already suffering from these diseases. 
All this is to the good, and its benefits are already visible. 
But we need to consider whether on the psychological, in- 
cluding the moral side, all is being done that can be done, 
and whether by improved methods of training and education 
the position may not be greatly improved. The diminishing 
hold of the Churches on the moral instruction of the people, 
and especially of the young, obliges one to look to parents, 
to elementary and secondary school teachers, and to the 
press and allied agencies for possible improvement in the 
near future. That their teaching will, in the main, be the 
same as the non-dogmatic element in the teaching of Churches 
is undoubted ; but it is necessary to note the change in the 
centre of responsibility, although the Churches still hold in 
their hands a largely undeveloped and supremely important 
role in the same sphere. 

The object in respect of each child is the formation of 
character competent to secure the moral inhibitions which 
are necessary in a civilised and Christian community. What 
has modern psychology to say on this? If there is no hope 
of increased control over irregular sexual passion, then pre- 
ventive medicine must necessarily fall back on disinfection 
to diminish the present gigantic toll of disease due to promis- 
cuity and prostitution. Even in present circumstances dis- 
infection is preferable to the propagation of disease, and no 
physician in advising a patient in his personal capacity would 
feel justified in withholding from a dissolute person informa- 
tion, action on which might prevent him from acquiring and 
subsequently transmitting disease. But to spread such in- 
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formation, and especially to make it available generally for 
adolescents, not only means creating a sense of security from 
consequences often not justified, but also must tend to increase 
promiscuity and to weaken and debase still further the higher 
motives and restraints on which ultimately we must depend 
for the abolition of these social diseases. 

The real remedies consist in an altered environment for 
the adolescent and adult, and in fortification of the moral 
self-control of the child. 

Our environment consists largely in current social opinion, 
which still tacitly condones and assumes the necessity of the 
double standard of morality for the two sexes. The small 
army of prostitutes take their vengeance on society by in- 
fecting the moral as well as the physical nature of the families 
of the community, the personal degradation of men and of 
their associates in vice implying moral in addition to physical 
suffering for virtuous women and their children. In spread- 
ing moral and physical infection the casual and partial 
prostitute possibly exerts an even greater influence than the 
professional prostitute. 

The need for a changed public opinion in this respect is 
urgent. Public opinion can produce moral miracles, as seen 
by its effect on lying and thieving and by its increasing 
potency against drunkenness; and there is evidence that 
unchastity can be reduced by the force of public opinion. 
Backed by public opinion, the more rigorous enforcement of 
laws against brothels and against procuration, the increased 
guardianship over persons with mental and moral defect, the 
reduction of alcoholism, and improvements in housing and 
in the industrial circumstances of women, all may be made to 
help to the desired end. 

Still more can be done by more open and general advocacy 
of the single standard of sexual morality, by an altered 
attitude of parents and guardians to young men who have 
‘run the pace,” and by the realisation on the part of young 
women of the terrible risks they run from marriage with a 
‘*man about town.” This statement does not exhaust the 
possibilities of social action, but enough has been said-to 
illustrate that public opinion may be made an important 
factor in the prevention of unchastity, as in the prevention 
of other forms of glaringly anti-social conduct. 

It may be said that for some men continence is imprac- 
ticable. That this is seldom if ever so, especially if the 
training in childhood and youth indicated below is adopted, 
is fairly certain. As Lecky puts it: ‘‘ Moral differences are 
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‘or much more due to differences of temptation than to differ- 
7m ences of self-restraint.”’ 4 








se We can take courage from the facts of history. In the i 
er —_ last century the slave problem has been settled, and we now t 
nd —_ see the alcoholic problem in process of solution. Can we ‘ 
' not hope that similar though slower success may attend b 
or f[ _ efforts to reduce sexual irregularity? We were told that a 4 
‘al — people cannot be made sober by Act of Parliament; but 
_ the history of this country during the Great War has demon- : 
n, | strated that statutory regulations can be made to enormously 4 
he = reduce drunkenness and the evils associated with it. And, 4 
ull similarly, an improved social environment, including public i 
n- | opinion and judicious training of the young, can be made to , 
es — reduce unchastity within narrow limits. We can scarcely 4 
of | hope to stop sexual vice entirely; but the trade of prosti- q 
al = — tution can be made infinitely more difficult, our literature q 
d- can be purified, intelligent instruction in sex hygiene and 1 
al ethics can be given, and in various ways the influence of p) 
1e — “good form ’”’ as well as of Christian principle can be invoked i 
on the side of chastity. } 
is The action indicated in the preceding paragraphs mainly } 
on consists in the treatment of the phenomena of this great 
ig social disease. We dare not—and it would be anti-social { 
at conduct to attempt it—minimise the importance of action t 
a. on these lines. Let me give a further illustration of this in 
of what happens when a syphilitic patient receives early and | 
d _ adequate treatment. The anti-syphilitic treatment destroys i 
1e _ the infectivity of the patient, and even if he continues in 
d | unchastity, the risk of further spread of infection is greatly | 
o —| reduced. Treatment of the already sick is one of the most 


important of preventive measures ; and we need never fear 


seein tay einen 


y that belated measures are entirely useless. Results and 

d causes, treatment and prevention, interact, and at every 

e stage the chain of evil can be stayed. | 

g But a more hopeful and a more permanently effective 

a means of preventing venereal diseases is open to us, a measure 

e which has the further advantage of not being a means ad hoc, 7 

Oo ' but one which is equally potent in preventing other diseases 

t — resulting from self-indulgence and in elevating character— 

n ' an even higher end than the prevention of disease. This 
' consists in the building up of character in such a way that ) 

¢= ; it becomes practicable to resist the impulses of the storms of 

e : passion to which all more or less are exposed. 

l, In work to this end we at once face the problem of the 


1 Loe. cit., vol. ii. p. 153. 
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child’s possibilities as influenced by the frequently assumed 
fixity of inherited character on the one hand, and his plas- 
ticity to environment on the other hand. Either of these 
opposed views involves an enslavement, incompatible with 
its opposite, and neither of them permits, for the mass of 
mankind, scope for the individual’s own acquisition of moral 
character. When a broader view is taken, however, it is 
seen that in moral as well as in physical matters, in respect 
of character as well as of health, each of us in large measure 
selects his own environment, the product of this in part 
personally selected environment being limited by the initial 
potentialities at birth. The idealist standpoint, which is 
that of the hygienist and the social reformer, is that the 
higher parts of human nature are comprised in and can be 
developed from the lower, and that the impulse and direction 
of evolution of character is personal in its origin. 

The chief fault of scholastic education as commonly 
practised is its neglect of the emotional side of human nature 
and its mainly intellectual appeal. In the building up of 
character we know that emotion is the chief spring of charac- 
ter, and that the power to govern emotion is determined 
chiefly by training in early life. 

In the growth of individual character, as M‘Dougall has 
suggested, there are three levels of conduct, successive stages 
needing to be traversed. In the first stage the infant acts 
instinctively, any modification in action being influenced 
only by pleasures or pains. This is the stage of barbarism. 

With development of the child, and similarly in the history 
of civilised communities, the influence of the social environ- 
ment and of religious beliefs comes into play, and rewards 
and punishments begin to modify and control instinctive 
action. It is difficult to estimate to what extent in past 
times the fear of punishment in a future life has been an 
effective check on immorality ; but even when potent, like 
whipping for a wayward child, it had relatively little moral 
effect. Like other forms of moral coercion it ‘‘ involved a 
certain moral pauperisation ” ;! and in building up character 
a higher method and nobler motive are needed. Control 
by fear is necessary in some stages of civilisation, and for 
some men in all stages of civilisation; and for this reason, 
and apart from it, it is desirable to disseminate information as 
to the maleficent effects of venereal disease. Similarly, in the 
regulation of society, the fear of punishment for crimes against 
the person or against property must continue to be important. 
1 The Elements of Moral Justice, Professor L. T. Hobhouse. 
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To attain to the third level of conduct, in which the best 
personal behaviour and social attitude are secured, conduct 
must he directed, controlled, and modified by an ideal, 
towards which the intellect is steadily directed, and to the 
attainment of which the fundamental human instincts inter- 
acting with the intellect are trained. 

Selfish, personal, and, therefore, anti-social conduct is 
on the plane of the instincts. In the second and still more 
in the highest plane intellect is in process of conquering 
instinct ; and the great object of education of each child is 
systematically to influence his instinctive tendencies by 
means of his socia] environment, thus shaping unselfish out 
of selfish conduct. 

The instinctive love of the mother for her child is in- 
valuable for moral training when she is imbued with the 
right ideals and can intelligently train her child in their 
cultivation. 

Instincts alone cannot be trusted unless voluntarily con- 
trolled and regulated, for in the various complexes of com- 
munal life they fail to appreciate the needs and rights of 
others. An instance of the importance of ideals may be 
taken from the dangers of venereal diseases. A young 
libertine on the verge of promiscuous relations often cannot 
be stopped by knowledge of the risks he incurs. In the crisis 
of urgent temptation, instinct, impeded though it may be 
by alarm as to consequences, urges indulgence without any 
efficient check. So also social opinion as to the turpitude of 
vice may fail, if there is reasonable hope that the lapse of 
conduct can be concealed. The danger of being found out is a 

valuable motive to the extent to which detection is probable. 

A further motive is found in the ideal of the continuity of 
life, and in the risk, not so much to the vicious person but 
to his future spouse and children. ‘ Playing the game” is 
a motive of considerable value in the maintenance of sexual 
morality. 

But sexual morality is not a thing apart. Neither hygiene 
nor morality can be kept in water-tight compartments. 
From the standpoint of both the great lesson is that control 
over vice in time of stress is gained by the systematic exercise 
ot control in less significant times. The ideal needed is that 
of religion, including education spiritually in an ideal of 
social responsibility. The sense of social responsibility is 
outside the range of instinct, though for each individual it 
has to be constructed from the basis of elementary instincts 
by means of home and school education, aided by our in- 
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valuable social inheritance which the best organised society 
can show from generation to generation. Such an ideal 
strikes at the root of selfishness, which is a chief cause of loss 
of health. It is on a higher plane and infinitely more effective 
than the self-centred appeal directed solely to the prevention 
of disease, whether this be syphilis, tuberculosis, or alco- 
holism—the three greatest banes of humanity. And this 
ideal of social responsibility is biologically true, for it arises 
out of the nature of life, and it is essentially Christian. For 
each of us is a link in the chain of life; a beneficiary, bio- 
logically and socially, through his inheritance of life; and 
a trustee, who is responsible for the continued integrity and 
quality of the life received, and for giving to it such a social 
environment as shall conduce to the passing on of possi- 
bilities of health and usefulness. 

We are thus led to consider the dynamics of character. 
How is it formed? This is the real problem to which the 
previous paragraphs are merely preliminary, and for the 
solution of which we look to the balanced psychologist and 
educator. We require, in Bain’s words, a man who is 
‘* capable in a crisis of mobilising his whole strength without 
conflict of motive or failure of control”; and we need, 
perhaps more urgently than any other need in modern life, 
knowledge and appreciation of the possibilities of character- 
training in the light of knowledge of child psychology. 

The infant is entirely governed by instinct; but those 
inhibitions to instinctive action out of which character grows 
can be, and commonly are, developed earlier in life than 
is generally recognised. The excretory functions form a 
familiar example: in early infancy they can be brought 
within limits of time and space. An example of develop- 
ment of inhibitory power in even earlier infancy consists in 
the training of the infant to wait for three or four hourly 
meals. If crying is followed undiscriminatingly by the offer 
of the mother’s breast, frequent crying is ensured; but if 
crying fails to secure a too hurried meal, the infant quickly 
learns to wait the normal time. Thus in earliest infancy 
the judicious mother is giving to her child the first lessons of 
postponement of pleasure, 7.e. of self-control, on which 
character is based. 

In the next two or three years of life self-centred attempts 
to monopolise every toy, or action in some other direction 
which, in the adult, would be described as selfish and anti- 
social, can similarly be controlled by the parent in a manner 
which serves to.build up a socially tolerable character. It 
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is at this time of life that trails are being blazed, and the 
initial direction is being given to the motive forces of adult 
character; and as the child learns to practise self-control 
in childish life he is making straight his adult path of chastity 
and sobriety. It is by the power acquired through persistent 
practice in minor matters that temptation can be resisted 
when it comes as a whirlwind. 

In thus forming the character of the young child, it is 
the daily influence of the parent, and especially of the mother, 
which counts most. Not direct teaching, but indirect teach- 
ing, especially by example, ensures success, trial and effort, 
failure and success, all being made to conduce to the same end. 

Altruistic action, which makes communal life tolerable, 
is made possible by suppression of the baser auto-centric 
instincts and their replacement by emotions which are hetero- 
centric. Action at any given time is conditioned by the 
historic past of each individual, hence the limited utility 
of auto-suggestion in the moral life. Psycho-analysis is self- 
centred and largely anarchic in its influence, and it leaves 
out of the problem of human conduct its most important 
element, viz. the ideal which reaches towards the fulfilment 
of the two Great Commandments, on which the highest 
character is based. 

Much of the success in child-training consists in surround- 
ing children with stimuli—physical, biological, moral—which 
will serve to build up reactions able to carry over the child 
safely into adult life; and the most important stimuli to 
this end are supplied by the conduct, more than by the direct 
teaching, of mother and nurse, of father and older brothers 
and sisters, and of school teachers and associates. 

Play is among the most valuable means to moral disci- 
pline. The unregulated play of childhood is an important 
factor in the growth of the will. Thus physical education 
is a mental discipline; and it is in the family group and in 
the play group in childhood that the springs of right action 
are dealt with at their source. Play has been well described 
as the nursery of virtue. The child is imitative and absorp- 
tive of the thoughts, feelings, and actions of others. Imitation 
leads to functioning, and functions being repeated, prejudices, 
habits, ideals, good or bad, are formed. Do we sufficiently 
realise that thus the moral character of our children is con- 
tinuously being framed, and the traditions and culture of the 
community are being handed on, as the result of the im- 


pressionableness, the sympathy, and the imitativeness of the 
children ? 
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The exposition of this subject in detail demands fhe skill 
of the teacher who is a psychologist. It is through repeated 
practice that the complex adjustments of life are perfected 
or perverted ; and there is no magic in Freudian philosophy 
or psycho-analysis, or otherwise, which can replace the slow 
and steady upbuilding of character, begun at birth and almost 
complete when adolescence is reached. 

With puberty, and often earlier, the individual becomes 
the battle-ground of an additional set of forces. The sex- 
instinct becomes the greatest of driving forces in shaping the 
personal destiny; and the need for control is even more 
urgent than in the ego-centric instincts of earlier life. In 
earlier life repression is brought into play, and _ barriers 
against untimely actions are erected. It has been well said 
that “civilisation, like education, depends in no small 
measure upon the ability to postpone the satisfaction of 
desires to appropriate times and places, a postponement 
which recedes more and more as the cultural demands of 
the herd make themselves felt.”” The development and 
organisation of interests aid postponement of sex-impulses, 
but the self-control gained before adolescence is the best 
safeguard of rational conduct and against the slavery of 
blind impulse. 

In the formation of good habits, judicious instruction 
in the facts of life can be brought in aid. It is regrettable 
that in the past all sexual knowledge has been regarded as 
““ nasty,” and that the enlightenment of the adolescent has 
been from tainted sources. The remedy for this is not class 
instruction, but individual counsel and advice, preferably 
by the parent, if she or he has the intelligence and tact to 
satisfy the questionings of children as they arise, consistently 
with modest reticence. To assume, however, that knowledge 
in itself will have much effect in diminishing venereal disease 
is contrary to wisdom. Improvement must come in the 
main through influences which strengthen character and not 
by the imparting of scientific information. 

In the preceding discussion of the psychical basis of 
moral control the case of the normal child has been considered. 
There are, however, children of exceptional types, whose 
training—and when this has been neglected, their reclamation 
—presents exceptional difficulties. Intelligence may be high 
and the elements of character deficient, or, conversely, with 
a high character there may be a low order of intelligence, and 
such children present problems of difficulty. These condi- 
tions may be innate or the result of defective environment. 
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Each difficult case requires a separate analysis, and the social 
treatment of children with intellectual or moral defect must 
be based on accurate knowledge if moral hygiene is to be 
successfully applied. 

The general position embodied and emphasised in the 
preceding review of this many-sided subject is that complete 
success in eliminating venereal diseases from the community 
is to be achieved only by moral means, and that in the final 
issue the abolition from our midst of one of the greatest 
scourges of humanity must depend on an increasing realisa- 
tion, by every parent, teacher, and indeed of all adults, of 
their responsibility in the training of the young, and on 
action based on this realised responsibility, beginning in 
earliest childhood and continuous throughout childhood and 
youth. 

There is an essential difference between this method of 
prevention of the most preventible of diseases and the 
method which is based on instruction in processes of cleanli- 
ness and disinfection—competent it may be, but often failing 
to render sexual promiscuity safe from the risk of acquiring 
disease. The moral argument for chastity is alone consistent 
with the strength, beauty, and joy of an admirable life ; 
though it is occasionally necessary to deal: with the incon- 
tinent in tender pitifulness, which is a faint reflection of the 
care which the mother bestows on her infant before he has 
learnt to control his excretory functions. 

To sum up: in efforts against venereal diseases there is 
needed extension of our present educational propaganda 
and of all existent facilities for the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. The individual libertine, impervious to wiser 
carefully preferred advice, may even be instructed individually 
in means for reducing the risk which he is about wilfully to 
incur. But our main dependence must be, and the banner 
under which we shall eventually conquer will be, that of a 
higher ideal of life, rendered possible by persistent training 
in right habits of life, in which we must all take our share. 


ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 


SHALFORD, SURREY. 
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THE CONSCIOUS LIMITATION OF 
THE BIRTH-RATE. 


EK. V. LINDSAY (Mrs A. D. LINDSAY) 
AND 
A. D. LINDSAY, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow University. 


“The man with a material object in aim is the man of his object ; and 
the nearcr to his mark, often the farther is he from a sober self ; he is more 
the arrow of his bow than bow to his arrow. This we pay for scheming : 
and success is costly ; we find we have pledged the better half of ourselves 
to clutch it ; not to be redeemed with the whole of our prize ! ” 

“The impure perishes, the inefficient languishes, the moderate comes 
to its autumn of decay—these are of the kinds which aim at satisfaction 
to die of it soon or late. The love that survives has strangled craving ; it 
lives because it lives to nourish and succour like the heavens.” 

“Truth makes free. It does not help us to gild our bonds.” 

“* Nothing is settled until it is settled right.” 


Hap Professor Adler’s article on Marriage in the October 
number been published before this article was written, we 
could scarcely have found a more helpful starting-point for 
the argument we wished to present. If “the spiritual 
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interests of future humanity ” were “ raised to prominence 
in the theory of marriage,” if ‘“‘even the higher” were 
always “‘ subordinated to the highest,” if we believed that 
‘jt is in the nature of love which deserves the name not to 
cease ’’ we should have gone far towards attaining the vision 
and the goodwill that are needed to solve the problem of 
birth-control. In a sense the question at stake is of wider 
bearing than of marriage even. It involves a view of life 
and of the relation in life of physical and spiritual, of chaos 
and order; and the weight and value of Professor Adler’s 
294 
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arguments come from his having treated the question, 
not in isolation nor from the point of view of expediency, 
but as one to be considered, since it is a part of life as a 
whole, in the light of great moral and social principles. He 
has emphasised throughout the value and necessity in 
marriage of an ethical end, and has shown that much of the 
modern impatience with the restrictions of marriage comes 
from a disregard of the truth that the physical for man is 
unmeaning apart from the spiritual, and that the conscious 
pursuit of sexual indulgence or of mere happiness in disregard 
of far-reaching social and ethical issues is a perversion of 
marriage. This is the very conception we had in mind in 
considering our particular problem, and we gratefully and 
whole-heartedly accept Professor Adler’s main position. If 
we differ from him at all, it is not, so to say, as to the battle 
that is to be fought, but to some extent as to the estimation 
of the forces that are at our disposal or that are arrayed 
against us. In view of the importance of getting every 
possible light upon the question as to which forces are 
necessarily hostile and which are neutral or, in spite of 
appearances, potentially friendly, we venture briefly to outline 
our position on the following points. 

Professor Adler says that any passionate attachment 
between persons of opposite sex is apt to be accompanied 
by illusion, and that in marriage this trick of illusion is 
stronger than in any other human relation. We do not 
deny this, but we feel that it is as important to remember that 
the light that flames up in a life at a time of passionate 
attachment may not only throw a delusive halo round what is 
commonplace or sordid, it may also illumine hidden truths 
and make us aware of possibilities before undreamed of. 


‘** Love wakes men, once a lifetime each, 
They lift their heavy eyes and look,” 


and this is true in spite of the dangers that attend us when 
we mistake possibilities for attained facts and expect the 
world to be bathed in glory without troubling to keep the 
flame alive. 

Though we may not build three tabernacles, but must 
descend to common earth, yet the transfiguration stands for 
a spiritual power in life. We must never let ourselves forget 
that the awakening of a passionate attachment may in a sound 
nature bring just that moment of vision in which we may see 
how ‘‘ chance relations ”” may be made to become “‘ necessary 
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relations.” The more we prepare ourselves by thought and 
training for that moment, the more hope there is that we 
shall be not intoxicated but inspired. 

Professor Adler holds that the esthetically minded 
person reposes in the perfections of art as finalities, invents 
for self-gratification an illusory art by artificial selection 
from actual life, and refuses to take a proper share in the slow 
process of transforming human nature. This is a striking 
and instructive picture of the corruption to which the 
zesthetic mind is liable, but the uncorrupted zsthetic mind has, 
we hold, an essential and irreplaceable part to play in the slow 
transformation of mankind. Hunger for beauty, as hunger 
for bread, makes a few steal, but it makes many work. The 
highest and most inspiring ethics take flesh upon them and 
grow beautiful, just as the highest and most inspiring 
esthetics have an ethical backbone. We need beauty and 
morality in some such relation to each other as are Foresight 
and Patience in George Meredith’s poem. A true esthetic 
sense will be one of the greatest safeguards in the question 
of birth-control, as in that of marriage, and it is on these 
grounds that we look on the desire for ‘‘ complementation ”’ 
as well as ‘‘ co-operation’ to which Professor Adler calls 
attention, as a hope rather than as a danger. 

Professor Adler, whilst not acknowledging that chance 
rules the affairs of men, thinks the réle of chance in human 
affairs is commonly underrated, and that chance is the 
supreme matchmaker. It may be so, but it seems to us of 
importance in the whole question of marriage to decide 
whether we are content that it should be so, and whether it 
must be so of necessity. 

In the air we breathe there are elements that are a necessity 
of life and elements that are poisonous to us, and that our 
body throws off. We do not say that it is chance that we 
retain what we need and reject what we do not need. Nature 
has evolved a sound selective system. Through the whole of 
life there goes on a continuous process of using or of pro- 
tecting ourselves from elements in the world external to 
ourselves. But it is in the life lived on well-established if 
narrow lines that we get sureness of touch in this selection 
and rejection; that we are immune from chance. For we 
do not so much give the name of chance to events that are 
completely and obviously out of our control, an earthquake 
or an eclipse, as we do to the happenings which lie within a 
region of possible human control in which human control 
has not been exercised. In our modern society we have 
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largely given ourselves over to the acquiring of countless 
new regions of possible human control, to staking out new 
claims with no very clear view as to how or when they can 
be worked. Our acquisitiveness has outrun our knowledge 
of ourselves or of that which we have in appearance acquired. 
We move in regions where reasonable human control might 
be exercised, but where we have not as yet learned to exercise 
it. In these regions chance rules to an alarming extent, and 
deliverance lies both in making the best of what chance 
brings, as Professor Adler suggests, and also in using our 
power to eliminate chance by a process of thought, and by the 
gradual establishment of sound and up-to-date socia] habits, 
in which men and women shall equally co-operate. 





It is common enough knowledge (little as it modifies 
our conduct) that we fall an easy prey to any appearance 
of ready-made simple devices for attaining the possibilities 
or for solving the difficulties and ills of life. One man is 
persuaded to think he can make a happy home by buying 
suites of furniture on the hire-system, another to trust for 
strength to a patent medicine, another to dream that 
“speeding up” spells the millennium. And the same tend- 
ency of mind is at present leading a large number of people 
to speak and act as though a general knowledge and use of 
mechanical contrivances to prevent conception from following 
on sexual intercourse were not only an alleviation of immediate 
economic and personal] difficulties, which it may be, but a 
satisfying solution of the whole intricate problem of the 
relations of men and women to each other and to society, 
which it cannot conceivably be. 

That conscious limitation of the birth-rate looked at from 
various points of view—the social, the religious, the economic 
—is the subject of a great deal of writing and discussion to-day 
is intelligible. The growing self-consciousness of the race 
causes us to wonder and comment upon the wreckage thrown 
up by the tide of life; but over and above this is the fact 
that problems which formerly, for the most part, occurred in 
an acute form among the more inarticulate classes untrained 
in thinking and speaking and in working out new ways of 
life, are now pressing on a class of men and women unused 
to lying down and suffering without wanting to inquire 
into the reason why, both in a utilitarian and in a genuinely 
humanitarian spirit. 

Men and women whose grandparents brought up large 
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families, if not with exultation, at least without much actively 
felt resentment and with a good deal of comfort and leisure, 
know that they lack not only the will but the material 
means and the physique to carry such a proceeding through 
under modern conditions, even if the whole problem were not 
complicated by that increased consciousness of themselves, 
and by a quickening of conscience towards the individual 
child, its needs and its rights. It would not suffice them 
now to be as were their forbears. They would need to 
double their money and treble their strength. 

No wonder if they feel that they can no longer walk 
along the old and simple ways of marriage in which, if some 
of their kind suffered, most fared moderately well; and no 
wonder that the more generously minded among them wish 
to spread the knowledge of any ways and means of alleviation 
that are open to them, for all to share. 

Perfect readjustments and adaptations are seldom evolved 
in times of stress, and children do not wait to be born whilst 
we discuss principles or reconstruct our nature. But in 
this as in other questions a time of great practical difficulty 
and growing consciousness of difficulty is the time of all 
others when it is important to preserve an attitude of mind 
far-seeing enough to have within its range of vision the ideal 
and the ideally possible as well as the actual and immediately 
practicable, the need of a steady and whole humanity as 
well as the dangers of the moment. For attention and 
effort too easily become fixed upon makeshift safeguards 
at the expense of living reconstruction, and the war has 
taught us that emergency expedients have a way of settling 
heavily into a stable position on the lives of the unquestioning 
and unalert and crushing the very life for the preservation 
of which they were evolved. 

In this matter of birth-control the immediate position of a 
great many men and women is this: they see the difficulties 
and dangers of bringing many children into the world so 
clearly that they find themselves set upon limiting the number 
of their family; but whilst this determination is stronger 
than their desire for children yet unborn, they find that it 
does not correspondingly or immediately affect their sexual 
desire. Human ingenuity enables them to satisfy their 
desires under conditions, without danger of conception ; but 
the means and conditions are often distasteful. 

The problem can no longer be met by the unaided indi- 
vidual, and no longer altogether needs to be. For it has 
become general and conscious enough to set many minds at 
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work, and a certain amount of help and direction is filtering 
through already to the public. The worst of it is that what 
gets most easily and most generally known in way of remedy 
is not the combined thought of the best minds (thought 
which is at work along different lines of advance but which 
has not yet matured and been reconciled into a consistent 
outlook and policy), it is the popular recipe for the removal 
of the most inconvenient symptoms. 

The danger of the situation might be illustrated by what 
has happened in quite another field. Widespread and con- 
scious demand by the mass of the people for some comfort 
and diversion in a drab life led to the multiplication of the 
public-house. This was an immediately producible and 
marketable remedy for symptoms, not the outcome of a 
sound constructive social policy. It led to a sadder and 
wiser society having to deal with the incubus of vested 
interests that were absorbing the money and energy needed 
for education and housing and other constructive activities. 

In such a comparatively unexplored field as that of birth- 
control we run tremendous risks in the taking over of ready- 
made devices without general and individual scrutiny. For 
they may, like the public-house, pass from supplying a 
demand to creating one, a demand that may be harmful to 

the individual and the State. 

There is indeed no market in the world where the 
scrutinising eye can be dispensed with; and the more 
intimate the need the more true it becomes that our own 
souls must take part in the working of the cure. Among 
all the hawking of ways and of wares, the babble of popular 
tongues, whether they speak the language of psychologists, 
sociologists, doctors, or pastors, the individual will do well, 
meanwhile, to cling on to the instinctive wisdom with which 
nature provides honest decent human beings who have minds 
and hearts and who use them to interpret everyday 
experience. 

A scrutiny of the palliatives and contrivances at present 
advocated and dispensed to enable us to have sexual inter- 
course and not to have children does then leave a great many 
men and women in a divided state of mind. Many public- 
spirited and unselfish people welcome them for the reason 
already mentioned. They rightly deplore the suffering and 
waste entailed in the bearing of children under conditions of 
overcrowding and underfeeding, and they consider that there 
can be no greater offence against God and society than to 
bring children into the world for whom there is no welcome 
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and no sufficient provision. About this point they are 
perfectly clear. They therefore hold that the general pro- 
vision of preventives has advantages that outweigh the 
dangers of any encouragement it may give to the snatching 
after easy ways of life by the individual. 

They see, moreover, that in judging people’s motives 
and methods it is as unwise in this as in other departments 
of life to forget that we are heirs of the past. Our reason 
may point a present way, but the custom and tradition we 
inherit from past years and past generations lie upon us with 
a weight. We may think civilised frequency of intercourse 
is an error, not an improvement upon, say, the habits of 
certain animals that make no advance towards intercourse 
except at yearly times when conception is normally certain 
to follow; but that does not free us at once from the in- 
herited physical habit nor from the mental outlook. For 
the physical act has not merely become a physical necessity, 
it has acquired the more potent force of a symbol, a symbol 
of love, and like other symbols it may come to be worshipped 
to the forgetfulness of that for which it stands. The rite, 
like the creed, may become empty of any living content, 
and yet remain in possession long after thoughtful minds 
have seen the need for revision. Yet we cannot afford to 
wait for any sensible reformation of our nature in patience 
without attempting present palliative measures. Here as 
elsewhere we are heirs of an encumbered estate and ever 
judgment of our ways of life must have regard to this. The 
inquiring man or woman bearing that in mind may be glad 
of the spread of mechanical contrivances without holding 
that they are in any way an answer to questions that must be 
solved if we are to reach to ultimate peace of spirit, questions 
as to the right reading of nature and of a developing human 
nature. 

We are coming to realise our sanatoria and our prisons 
as institutions we cannot dispense with at the moment, 
but which will be needed less and less as we learn to 
deal with the preventable causes of physical and moral 
wastage and corruption. As we give our children fresh ‘air 
and light, fresh food and fresh thought, we can modify or 
shut our sanatoria and our prisons. 

When we have learned a right way of love, we shall be 
able to dispense with many institutions to which we now 
fly in our difficulties. But at present,these are still with us 
and give us help we cannot despise. 

So much for the approving elements that are in the 
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minds of men and women toward this question. But there 
are also elements of dissatisfaction and doubt. 

It may be well at this point to examine a view as to 
birth-control put forward strongly by some authorities, but 
which we do not think can command, in the particular 
form it has taken, a very wide agreement amongst thinking 
men and women. This will clear the way towards getting 
at objections that rest on more general principles. 

The view referred to is more or less this: that marriage 
being sacred and not to be pursued merely or mainly for 
pleasure, it must be wrong to attempt sexual relations whilst 
avoiding the responsibilities of child-bearing, that such 
relations held without child-bearing as an awaited result 
are mere sensual indulgence, that child-bearing is the justifi- 
cation and almost the entire aim of marriage. 

Now all decent people would agree that mere pursuit 
of pleasure is a degradation of marriage as of other human 
activities, yet most of them know that they, no more than 
beasts or birds, have child-bearing in view as their compelling 
aim in marriage, however much they miss children if they do 
not come, and love them if they do. They marry because 
they love each other and desire to share each others’ lives 
in the greatest possible degree; and the not infrequent 
spectacle of childless marriages that evidently enrich and 
enlarge the life of both partners proves conclusively that 
there are other uplifting and unselfish results that come from 
this relation apart from the bearing of children. Dogmatism 
must give way before the facts of life. Marriage cannot be 
narrowed down to these limits. 

If our nature were so constituted that the bearing of 
children was the sole result of value and beauty issuing from 
physical intercourse the race of man would long ago have 
become extinct. The problem we have to solve is largely 
due to the fact that many results of the greatest value, and 
over and above any merely physical satisfaction, follow from 
union which involves physical intercourse. 

Yet if the complex whole of marriage can less and less be 
adequately described as the bearing and bringing up of a 
family, no other outcome of the physical act in marriage is 
so invariable and sure as child-bearing, and the constant 
guarding and modification of the physical act needed to 
prevent conception often tends to destroy other results or 
change them. And we may well pause before assuming that 
we can eliminate the most sure result of a natural process 
and yet retain uninjured the other more variable ones ;_ that 
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we can cut out the family and family life from marriage yet 
keep all we want of the rest that marriage means with no 
further trouble. 

Agreement with the condemnation of the pursuit of 
marriage as pleasure does involve an acknowledgment of 
possible dangers that lie in a general use of contraceptives. 
For these may be and sometimes are used merely to eliminate 
responsibility and restraint in marriage, and so used they are 
evil. The restraint that has always had to be used to some 
extent in decent marriage is, after all, not an impoverishment 
of marriage but of the essence of it at its best. To be enabled 
to gorge without indigestion is no enrichment of life, it is 
not life at all in any high sense of the word, but decay. 
Release from restraint in marriage means deprivation both 
of the responsibilities and privileges that belong to living 
our part in that great process, the character of which is 
determined as much in conscious and significant restraint 
as in reasoned and significant activity. 

The section of society in which there has for long been a 
general knowledge of those means of preventing conception 
that are now being spread broadcast is that of prostitutes 
and their customers. Whatever view is taken of prostitution, 
the lives of the prostitutes themselves and their contribution 
to society are a warning against the light-hearted cutting-off 
from the sexual act of restraining responsibilities. 

Before passing on to consider objections on more general 
grounds to the use of contraceptives, we should like again to 
state explicitly that we think these objections do not neces- 
sarily apply to their use regarded as an emergency expedient 
or temporary palliative (this is more a question for experts 
who can examine their efficiency, indirect effects, etc. ; the 
states normal or abnormal that demand them). The objec- 
tions apply chiefly, if not solely, to them when regarded as 
permanently satisfying machinery, and as an alternative to 
the use of thought, will, and imagination. 

Life is a whole, and however much scientific advance 
involves temporary isolation of a part, the final treatment 
of any part of a living whole as though the rest did not exist 
or could be disregarded is invariably unsound. Equally 
unsound is the treatment of any part of life as though life 
were not living and changing. 

If we fed and clothed children’s bodies and disregarded 
their minds they would grow up citizens fit only for Plato’s 
city of pigs ; and, to return to a former example, the economy 
and health of a developing State are worst served by regarding 
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necessary institutions such as sanatoria and prisons as a 
fixed perfectible solution of the ills of which they are 
alleviations. 

Objections, in this restricted sense, may be grouped 
roughly as resting on grounds of truth, of economy physical 
and spiritual, of moral obligation and of constructive imagina- 
tion. First, those resting on grounds of truth: a good many 
people who have taken contraceptive methods into ordinary 
use, if they began to think the matter out, would have an 
uneasy sense that they had taken them over blindly, that they 
did not know exactly what they were getting on these seem- 
ingly easy terms, nor whether what they got was what they 
wanted or meant to get; that they had never fully admitted 
to themselves that the full and complete experience we 
cannot and never do have with full and complete assurance of 
immunity from conception. Take what precautions they 
may, they must have in their minds a mental reservation to 
desire of complete union, a fear that nature may take them 
at their word, not at their unspoken hope of what she will 
let them off with, as her part of the bargain. When drugs 
or other mechanical devices are used, such precautions against 
a probable result must, for thinking and feeling men and 
women, make a very considerable difference both in moral 
and physical values. 

But it is an act into which so many personal and individual 
factors enter, that it is only the individuals who can answer 
to themselves the question here suggested as to whether the 
contrivance is to them a good servant or a bad one. 

There is another objection on the grounds of truth. It is 
that the frequent and ordinary use of contraceptive methods 
with what they imply—the guarded and partly negative 
attitude towards the physical act—all tend to make the 
physical side of marriage loom too large and distort our view 
of the real nature of marriage. We falsify true proportions. 
This concentration on the physical act is in part explained 
by the simple fact that it is tangible, the factor we can clutch 
and lay hold of in an unimaginably complex and illusive 
experience, and that it has, if uncontrolled, the tangible 
result of children we may not desire. But by loosely talking 
of the part as if it were the whole, we delude ourselves into 
believing that if we learn to handle the part in its mutilated 
isolation we are finding a way of life, when exactly what we 
are doing in so believing is to make ourselves incapable of 
any completeness of life whatever. Again, it is a question 
of whether Caliban shall serve us or we fall a prey to Caliban. 
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There are also objections on the grounds of economy. 
It seems inconceivable that man’s spirit should accept as 
in any way final a way of procedure, and that in the most 
intimate and universal way of life, that, letting alone spiritual 
issues, is obviously and palpably wasteful of physical forces. 
To repeat and repeat an act in which the most potent and 
vital of all man’s physical powers is involved, and as 
repeatedly to use our minds and ingenuities to frustrate 
the working out of those powers in their most certain 
and potentially significant results must, whatever of value 
emerges in the process, involve a waste that we cannot 
permanently afford of creative energy. It is living on capital. 
It is as though, for lack of thought and trouble, we 
rested content with doing no more than locking a mill-wheel 
that we had no use for, whilst all the while we were crying 
out for electric power that the stream, diverted into other 
channels, could be very well producing ;—as if we ran a 
motor engine full speed always and relied on brakes alone 
to draw up. Have we so much in us of the compelling force 
of love that we can afford to use it like this? The imagina- 
tion, thoughts, and standards of the race must change, and 
the love of men and women must work out new ways, but 


the consequent conscious changes of function should surely 
aim at emulating the economy of nature in her greatest 
perfection, not her lavish and wasteful expenditure. 


29 


‘** Love is a thing as any spirit free,” and it is certain it 
can never choose for its ultimate path a way that involves 
mechanical restriction and negation. If the old, active, and 
positive ways of expression and intercourse involve results 
that are no longer wished, love cannot rest for long contentedly 
in a state where every single renewal of its expression has to 
be adjusted and regulated with a view to a negative result. 

Again, our moral obligations to each other and to society 
must be thought out in relation to contraceptual practices. 
To take first our relations to each other: it should be 
remembered that the “less than the whole” that results 
from safeguards is frequently a less that tells physically more 
hardly on the one than on the other of the two. For the 
woman, stimuli are set going on the physical plane, followed 
by reactions that would naturally lead up to conception and 
child-bearing ; if the physical stimulus is given and the end 
prevented, there may be for her continual unmeaning physical 
reactions that are started and stopped short. These con- 
siderations apply especially to the first years of marriage, 
so that the plan of arranging for a year or two of married 
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life with no children may tell most hardly on the woman. 
Or again, these interruptions of nature may tell extremely 
hardly on the man. Even though this inequality is in no 
way desired by either, and though both may be blind to it, 
it is there, and it works, and its spiritual effects may never 
quite—even by mutual recognition and council—be removed 
from this region of conduct in which, more than in any other 
human relationship, a perfect equality of giving and taking 
should be known. 

But we seem for the moment to have taken up the notion 
of the general unregulated use of contraceptives and of 
incomplete intercourse, with the same light-heartedness with 
which we take up inoculations and psycho-analysis, having 
astonishingly little regard for the side-effects we may produce 
in an intricate and illusive whole by the sudden introduction 
of new mechanism ; and we all need to be on our guard as 
to results which may not be immediately obvious, and yet 
may be far-reaching. 

Apart from obligations to each other, we have to square 
our conduct with our obligations to the State. One of the 
problems human beings have to solve is, what part of their 
lives is their own private concern, and what is the concern 
of society and the State. It certainly cannot be settled by 
saying that actions and behaviour that the State does not 
punish or reward is not the State’s concern and can be 
arranged as the individual chooses with no harm to anyone. 
There is a large region of our lives which is in too tentative 
and experimental a stage to be ready for State regulation, 
that yet may be a great future asset to the State, something 
that must in time fall due to it and without which it would 
not go on existing. The way we live this part of our lives 
is not only of ultimate importance to the State, but entails 
great responsibility for each individual just because in it 
we are free of restraints other than those that we can heed or 
not as we will, that are made by public opinion, religion, 
education. It is very generally assumed that though it is 
the State’s concern that if we have children we should observe 
certain regulations in the care of them, yet it is not at all 
the State’s concern whether or no we have them, and that 
our duty in this respect is to ourselves only, not to our 
neighbours. But this is not true. It is true that it is a 
matter in which we are rightly left to be our own judges, and 
in which no restraints or inducements are offered us from 
outside. But it obviously does very much concern the 
State whether or not its citizens give birth to future citizens ; 

Vou. XXII.—No. 2. 11 
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and even more does it concern the State whether its citizens 
are moved by selfish or unselfish, by prudent and purposeful, 
or by imprudent and accidental motives to have families 
or to refrain from having them. No doubt the State (we must 
remember in criticising that we ourselves in bulk are the 
State) obscures the issue for the individual by seeming at 
present to care so very little where or how children are born, 
and whether or not they are adequately fed and educated 
when they are born, but the acknowledged shortcomings 
of the State do not cancel, but rather increase, the individual 
responsibilities of thinking people. 

The State also obscures the issue by punishing abortion 
as a form of murder, whilst at present taking no notice of the 
practice of sexual intercourse with contraceptives. Yet if 
there is a sacred right lodged in the embryo cell, why is 
there not also in the potential cell? Why should we imagine 
a gulf fixed where there is in reality the finest dividing line ? 
The thing can be reduced to an absurdity. The only dignified 
and great reason behind the punishment of abortion is that 
the State that protects its men and women has a right to ask 
that as they believe in the good life they shall have respect 
towards the continuing of that life; that their intercourse 
as men and women shall pay its tribute of children not merely 
as to the State but as to the race. 

But if it is this reason that gives weight to the State’s 
condemnation of abortion, what is its bearing upon the 
attitude of the State towards the practice of intercourse 
when conception is prevented? The State that punishes 
abortion would strangely encourage general instruction as 
to how physical intercourse may be indulged without con- 
ception resulting. It is a problem that future citizens will 
have to think out and solve. 

There are also objections based on imaginative grounds. 
Without powers of imagination we can never see the true 
nature and full possibilities of any human activity, least of 
all of love. And when we use our imaginations to under- 
stand the possibilities as well as the difficulties attendant 
upon the working of love in the physical relations of men and 
women, it becomes doubly impossible to accept as final any 
modes of procedure that involve negation and repression 
and a fixed mechanism, that are not educative nor remedial 
of causes but only of results, that do not offer the strength of 
exercise but bring the weakness of a constant mechanical 


support. For “ he that loveth flieth, runneth, and rejoiceth ; 
he is free.” 
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If it be objected that in dealing with the problem of the 
physical relations of men and women we are dealing in large 
measure with a relation into which love in this ideal sense 
scarcely enters, the answer must be given that as to relations 
into which it does not enter at all these should be dealt with 
as abnormal cases of disease and deterioration, but that for 
the great majority of cases where it does enter in, though in 
largely varying degrees, the standard to which we shall all 
ultimately level up has to be set by the best among us, and 
by the best part of all of us, and that we have only to look 
at such historical instances as Prison Reform, Abolition of 
Slavery, the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, the 
Fixing of the Plimsoll Line, to find that it is the farthest- 
seeing minds amongst us that ultimately set our standards. 
Imagination shows us that in determining our attitude 
towards these measures of immediate relief we are making 
our decision as to whether we choose to be like the feckless 
teacher or parent who concentrates on devices and leads the 
precarious existence of inventing a succession of them to 
keep children within bounds for a day, or like the true 
educator who looks for principles and gives a rightly sub- 
ordinate place to particular means that must spring from the 
applying of principles to needs of the moment and die un- 
regretted as the need passes. , ; 

Imagination rouses us to use our minds in marriage and 
marriage relations. ‘‘ Auto-suggestion”’ is a bad name for 
the powers of mind the world needs. We do not want to 
suggest to ourselves something that may or may not be 
objectively true because to believe it seems to help us for 
the moment. We want to combat our disabilities by know- 
ledge of ourselves and of the world, and by an imaginative 
insight into powers that may become real and full grown, 
though now they lie latent for want of being brought into 
touch with the quickening force of altered circumstances or 
widened sphere. 

A mind alert to find help in every possible direction may 
show that help for some will lie in earlier marriages at the 
age of greatest physical fitness and vigour when physical 
intercourse has its most natural and fitting place, when 
families can be brought into a world of plain-living and started 
on their way before middle age has sapped strength and 
energy. It may hope, too, that a more enlightened State will 
recognise its concern in the welfare of every child born, and 
will be so ordered that every man and woman who is con- 
sidered fit to be a responsible independent member of the 
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State will be assured of decent work, decent housing, decent 
food, and decent education for themselves and their children. 
The imaginatively awakened mind will also see what 
possibilities of help in marriage lie in the recognition and 
appreciation of the modern many-sidedness of the relations 
of men and women. The combined physical and mental 
attraction of lovers brings men and women together that 
nothing else would have brought, but they may, and often 
do, become not only as man to wife but in some degree as 
mother to child, as brother to sister, as friend to friend. A 
thousand things in life go to show us how many are the ways 
in which even physical love can make life sweeter and fairer. 
Why, even the sight of two friendly cows gently rubbing each 
other in the field, let alone the sight of a mother kissing 
her child or lulling it to sleep—this and much more might serve 
to remind us what we so easily forget, the infinite variety of 
expressions that love can create. The exploring of the many 
ways of love will free the great way of love from some of the 
dangers that beset it, from satiety and wrong familiarity. 

Imagination again shows us, if we choose to use it, how 
often we increase the difficulties of relations between men and 
women by our blind pursuit of conduct and habits that 
actively provoke what is physical in us at the very time when 
we are crying out at the difficulties of a surfeit of physical 
sensation and desire. In our unimaginative heedlessness 
we use affectations, conventions, modes of dress, and 
encourage the production of literature that we should be 
absolutely ashamed of having anything to do with if we once 
faced the truth of their sole possible effect. To make 
elaborate arrangements for the disposal of superfluous 
physical sensation at the same time that we spend a large 
portion of our energy in its production is as wise as to gather 
water in a sieve, and will advance us as little. 

Imagination will help us to remember what falling in 
love means, and so may help us greatly, if indirectly, to learn 
how to keep in love instead of falling out of it into something 
less. The kind of falling in love that is worth anything— 
the happy falling in love of everyday human beings—always 
means not only a rapture of physical feeling but an awakening 
and intensifying of the whole being—the seeing of more 
beauty, the feeling of more affection, the deepening of dis- 
cernment and understanding, the widening of interest. All 
kinds of difficulties and obstacles may come to people in 
that state, but they seldom exceed the power that comes too, 
and they are rarely the deadening and sordid kind of 
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difficulties. These latter come much more when people 
mechanically continue the physical act after it has ceased 
to be accompanied by any awakening or deepening of mind 
or heart. This they do without thought and are surprised 
when life takes its revenge. If they faced what they were 
doing it might help them as much in their love as they are 
helped in the physical plane by facing the fact that certain 
foods that at one time bring nourishment and vigour at 
another do the reverse, or as they are helped in religion by 
knowing that forms that are outgrown must suffer change. 
That kind of thought for those who make themselves take 
it does not rule by terror of consequences. Its power is that 
it recalls and keeps alive in the mind a sense of higher values 
which belong to the whole nature, and which, once we know 
them, we truly feel are worth more to us than the values 
that hold only for isolated parts of our being. 

The real desires of normal people are never in their 
strength purely physical. When we snatch at the physical 
sensation it is often much more for the sake of what it seems 
as if it might give than for what in experience it does give. 
If we learned to read the lessons of experience we should not 
offer ourselves the bare physical act as though it were the 
fulfilment of our nature, nor try and drive our body to do the 
work that the mind should and must do. We should not 
cry out for love to be full-grown and perfect whilst giving 
it no light, no air, no exercise, but a surfeit of physical food 
that it must die of, or disgorge in the fashion of Roman 
emperors. When our mind becomes the willing servant of 
the body (and servant the Gospel tells us he must be that 
will be master), we shall learn to discriminate true individual 
desires from inherited habits, and in seeking the fulfilment cf 
these desires in their completeness we shall know that they 
will grow and change in their nature, and that we must learn 
as they change to find new ways of fulfilment, and that this 
learning of ever new ways will cost us far less than we pay 
in our efforts to surmount the mechanism and sordidness of 
an arranged performance—a playing at a mockery of life. 

Some of the advocates of contraconceptual devices speak 
as though men and women in obtaining these obtained on 
moderate terms a perfect equipment for love. It is not 
true. There is an ideal of love that has persisted and will 
persist, which in its simplicity, economy, spontaneous freedom, 
and equality is incompatible with the mechanism, complica- 
tion, waste, and inequality of these material devices. 

In conclusion, we hope that even from this very general 
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and incomplete survey some points emerge as being worth 
consideration. 

1. Weare wrong if we think that one fixed or simple answer 
can be found to the questions that arise on the subject. 

2. If we treat devices as if they were principles, what is 
meant for a time and an emergency as if it were for all time 
and universally applicable, we do not succeed in elevating 
the devices but only in degrading the life in which they are 
misapplied. 

3. The State and the individual are losing one of the 
things most worth having if wasteful economic pressure, 
laziness, or selfishness are allowed to stop the bearing of 
healthy children. 

4. If for good reasons we have to decide not to have 
children we shall be happier and freer men and women if we 
do not rest content with ways of avoiding them that involve 
a continual cutting off or undoing of what we do, but rather 
look for ways other than the one physical act in which our 
physical love can find free expression and make life sweeter. 

5. That if the physical act has come to be cared for 
as a symbol we do well to remember that symbols can be 
outgrown without any diminution of loyalty towards the 
reality. Witness, for example, the equal sincerity of attitude 
towards communion that can be found in Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and the Society of Friends. 

6. If we cannot expect, even under good conditions of 
life, a perfect correspondence between the desire for the 
sexual act and the will to conceive children, yet if we have 
such a correspondence in mind as an ideal the power of 
mind over body will help to bring it nearer. 

7. To have an ideal in our minds is often more practical 
than is entire concentration on the immediate and the 
material. It gives us our direction, which it is as important 
to know as is the nature of the ground we are moving over. 
It helps us to keep alive to the spiritual possibilities latent 
in the physical. 

8. Love is a part of life, and life is no determined and 
material thing that can be handled efficiently by machinery. 
To think of it so is but ‘‘ malicious mockery ”’ of that which 
is in its nature spiritual. 

K. V. LINDSAY. 
GLascow. A. D. LINDSAY. 





SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION AS A GOSPEL 
OF SALVATION AND A PRINCIPLE 
OF CONDUCT. 


EDMOND HOLMES, M.A., 


Late Chief Inspector of Schools ; author of “‘ What is and What might be ” ; 
“The Creed of Christ’; ‘‘ The Creed of Buddha.” 


Is the world in which we find ourselves one or two? When 
I ask this question, I am using the word world as far as pos- 
sible ‘‘ without prejudice.” I am trying to the best of my 


ability to free it from the limitations which conscious 
thought instinctively imposes on it. Is the world, in the 
widest sense of the word, one or two? The answer which 
orthodox religion gives to this question is an emphatic two. 
There are two worlds—the world of Nature and the Super- 
natural world. Between these worlds a great gulf is fixed 
which makes intercourse between them, in the natural order 
of things, impossible. Such intercourse as is possible is 
supernatural, not natural. 

Are two and one, then, alternatives between which I must 
make my choice? I do not think so. If they were, the 
dualism which I repudiate, when I reject the idea of the 
Supernatural, would have reappeared under another form. 
For the essence of dualism is that it forces upon us an ever 
recurrent choice between Yes and No. It says to us, “‘ Yes 
or No.” Which do you choose? The only way of escape 
from dualism is to answer, ‘‘ Yes and No.” The world in 
which I find myself is neither two nor one. It is two and 
one. In other words, it is a process, not a state : a Becoming, 
not a mere Being. As a process, it is one in respect of its 
own being, but two in respect of its whence and its whither. 

The supreme law of thought, as it seems to me, is not the 
311 
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Law of Contradiction, but the Law of Polar Opposition, a 
law best exemplified by the Infinity and Zero of the arith- 
metician. Infinity and Zero are not alternatives. They are 
the ideal ends, antithetical and yet correlative, of a familiar 
process, a process which ascends towards the infinite, whereof 
the vanishing point is Infinity, and descends into the infini- 
tesimal whereof the vanishing point is Zero. It is the 
interaction, the interpenetration, of these polar opposites 
which gives us the finite numbers which we add and subtract 
and multiply and divide. 

In like manner it is the interaction of its unknown Whence 
and its unknown Whither which gives us the world of our 
experience, the world in which we live and move and have 
our being. The names which we give to the unknown 
Whence and unknown Whither are respectively Matter and 
Spirit. We mean by Matter what is ultimate in the analysis, 
or breaking up of things, which is the form taken by our 
quest of the Whence. And we mean by Spirit what is 
ultimate in the synthesis, or building up of things, which is 
the form taken by our quest of the Whither. The process 
which ascends from Matter, whatever that may be, towards 
Spirit, whatever that may be, is what we call Evolution. 
And the religion in which man presents to himself ascent 
towards the spiritual pole of existence as the ideal end of 
his being, may perhaps be spoken of as the Gospel of Spiritual 
Evolution. 

What place is there in the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution 
for the idea of God? In other words, what place is there in 
the Universe, as it is interpreted by that gospel, for the being 
of God? The most exalted of all places. The place which 
is at once central and supreme. I believe in God because 
I believe in man. An idea which belongs to all peoples and 
all ages must have a real content. The idea of God may be 
analysed into four sub-ideas, the idea of unity, the idea of 
reality, the idea of causation, and the idea of beyondness. 
We may think of God as Eternal Oneness, Eternal Essence, 
Eternal Source, and Eternal Goal. This is the conception of 
God in which I, for one, have found repose,—yet not repose 
so much as an imperious call for the consecration of my life. 

In what relation does God, as so thought of, stand to 
the world of our experience ? Who can answer this question ? 
The little words which express relationship, primarily in 
time and space, and then more generally and less exactly, 
are called prepositions. And prepositions mock us and 
delude us, when, in our meditations on the ultimate problems 
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of existence, we try by their aid to give precision to our 
thoughts. The one relation in which God does not stand to 
the world is that of essential separation. To take all that our 
highest experiences have suggested to us of beauty, of good- 
ness, of reality, of power, of glory, to gather these together 
and throw them outside the world, and personify them and 
call them God; and, having done this, to limit the meaning 
of the words wniverse and nature to what is left behind 
when those quintessential qualities have gone—is a profound 
misinterpretation of our experiences, for which we have paid 
dear and shall continue to pay dear as long as we allow it to 
dominate our minds. If I am to use prepositions for the 
expression of my thoughts on this matter, I will say that 
God is both in the world and beyond it, just as in an infinite 
arithmetical series, Infinity is in every finite number, and yet 
transcends them all for ever and for ever. As oneness, as 
essence, as source, as the light of all light, and the life of all 
life, God is in the world of our experience. As the outraying 
light, as the self-sublimating life, as the ever-receding goal, 
as the eternal Beyond, God transcends the world of our 
experience. The Universe, however much its meaning may 
expand with the expansion of the human spirit, will always 
mean less to us than its own ultimate reality. And that 
ultimate reality is the transcendent, the self-transcendent God. 
For what God transcends is his own immanence in Nature. 
He transcends the world from within, not from without. 

Does this confession of faith convict me of pantheism ? 
I do not know, and I do not greatly care. It all depends 
upon what we mean by the word pantheism. I suppose it is 
one of the words which popes haye defined with infallible 
certainty. If it is, then I can safely say that in the papal, 
the orthodox, meaning of the word, I am not a pantheist. 
‘‘ Pantheism,”’ says Father S. J. Hunter,! “ is a fetish religion, 
where the worshipper arbitrarily ascribes personal qualities 
to a mere thing. ... The Universe is as true a fetish as 
any bit of rag that holds a negro in awe.” Father Hunter 
must, I imagine, have had the orthodox definition in mind 
when he wrote those words. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to say that I should never dream of deifying “a mere 
thing.” But is the Universe a mere thing? Are we justified 
in classing it with “bits of rag”? Is not that the very 
question which is in dispute? Father Hunter evidently 
means by the Universe what I should call the material 
framework of the Universe. But this limitation and degra- 

1 Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 
VoL. XXII.—No. 2. a3” 
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dation of the most comprehensive of all ideas is purely 
gratuitous. It has nothing to say for itself. He who 
identifies the Universe with its own material framework 
has already expelled from the Universe all that is divine 
in it; and this makes his argument for theism and against 
pantheism an elaborate begging of the question at issue. 

Elsewhere Father Hunter tells us that “ the pantheistic 
God who is identical with the world cannot have personal 
attributes such as intellect and will.” Why can he not? 
Let us consider this problem. We know from experience 
that in the ascending scale of life there is an undefinable 
point at which life begins to take on the characteristics of 
spirituality—intellect and will and the rest. We know, in 
other words, that whenever we have great complexity com- 
bined with all-pervading and all-controlling unity, whenever 
the organic whole is very complex and very highly organised, 
then we have either the expression of spiritual power and 
activity (as in the case of a complicated machine) or the 
embodiment of spiritual life. And we know that the greater 
the complexity and the more elaborate the organisation, 
the higher in degree, if not in kind, is the spirituality of 
the embodied life. The human body, for example, is a 
commonwealth of living cells. Its inhabitants are many 
times as numerous as all the human inhabitants of our earth. 
When I begin to think 10,000,000,000 ‘‘ neurons ”’ are astir in 
my brain. But the organisation of the Commonwealth is 
marvellous. Each of the cells has its own work to do, and 
the subordination of means to ends, of lower to higher 
grades, is almost perfect. This is what a man is on one 
side of his being—an organic whole, so complex and yet so 
highly organised that he is sometimes, and not inappro- 
priately, spoken of as a microcosm, a little world. But on 
another side of his being the man is a self-conscious spirit, 
one and—in a sense—indivisible, endowed with intellect and 
will, and other faculties which are even higher and more 
spiritual than these. As far as our experience goes, no other 
living thing is so complex in its corporeal structure or so 
highly organised as man, and no other living thing reaches, 
or even approaches, the same level of spiritual life. 

May we not argue from the microcosm to the macrocosm ? 
If the Universe is a cosmos, an ordered and organised whole 
—and even the orthodox theologian will, I think, admit 
that it is—then its complexity must be inconceivably greater 
than that of the human body (which is itself a mere cell or 
sub-cell in the cosmic organism), and its degree of organisa- 
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tion must be inconceivably higher. And if what is, on one 
side of it, a microcosm, is on another side a self-conscious 
spirit, may it not be that what is, on one side of it, the 
macrocosm, is on another side of it a Spirit, which is as 
much higher in the level and wider in the range of its life 
than the human spirit, as is the macrocosm than the micro- 
cosm, the body of the Universe than the body of man. And 
if it is permissible to conceive of such a supreme and all- 
enbracing Spirit, is not the name for it God? One who so 
thinks of the Universe and of God will hesitate to apply 
the word personal to God, but only because he feels that God 
is super-personal—-personal after a manner and in a degree 
which defy expression and even baffle imaginative thought. 
And he will hesitate to ascribe to God such attributes as 
intellect and will, but only because he feels that the intellect 
and the will of God must infinitely transcend in quality as 
well as in degree the intellect and the will of man. 

One may, at any rate, begin by defining the Universe as 
the All of Being, the unified totality of things, and make 
that definition one’s starting-point for the great adventure 
of high thinking. And one may fairly protest, at the outset, 
against the dogmatic attitude of a philosophy which ejects 
from the Universe its own unifying principle before it has begun 
to ask itself what the word wniverse means, and then bases on 
this flagrant petitio principii its whole system of thought. 

But, after all, one’s relation to the Most High is a matter, 
not so much for argument as for working out in one’s own 
life. What provision does the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution 
make for the practical solution of the greatest and most 
vital of all problems? In every religion the general attitude 
of the believer towards the God whom he worships is one of 
faith. What is faith? The Catholic Church defines faith 
as “‘ a supernatural virtue, through which by the influence and 
with the aid of the grace of God we believe that the things 
which He has revealed are true, not because of their intrinsic 
truth seen by natural light, but on the authority of God 
Himself, who has given the revelation, who cannot be 
deceived nor deceive.” The essence of faith, according to 
this definition, is belief in a supernatural revelation, a belief 
which is made possible by the grace of the supernatural 
God. Faith in the self-revelation of the supernatural God 
carries with it faith in the instrument of God’s self-revelation, 
the supernaturally commissioned and supernaturally directed 
Church. The Catholic Church, as the sole intermediary 
between God and man, is in a position to intercept and 
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control much of what passes between God and man. As 
it can intercept and store up in the reservoir of its ‘“‘ Treasury ” 
some at least of the grace which descends from God to man, 
so it can intercept and direct towards itself some at least of 
the faith which ascends from man to God. The Catholic 
owes to the teaching of the Church the information about 
God and the things of God which it is his duty to believe ; 
and he will therefore be ready to define faith, at any rate 
from one point of view, as the obedient acceptance of doctrine 
as defined by the Church ; and be ready to accept the obvious 
inference from this definition that one of the first fruits of 
faith is obedient submission to the authority of the Church. 

In the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution faith plays a larger 
and a freer part than this. There are two chief elements in 
faith—trust and desire. Trust in the immanent God, in 
whom we live and move, and in whose will is our peace. 
And desire for the transcendent God, desire for God as the 
ideal end of man’s being ; a desire which will never be slaked 
and will therefore never die; a desire which shares in some 
sort in the infinitude of its object, and therefore finds in its 
eternal failure its eternal reward. 

Faith, in this sense of the word, being a spontaneous 
overflow from the depths of man’s spiritual life, does not 
need to be authoritatively inculeated or authoritatively 
defined. Words cannot begin to do justice to it. But that 
matters nothing. For it is so secure of itself that it does 
not ask to be set forth in words. The expression that it 
demands is practical—-expression in effort, in conduct, in 
life. It can therefore dispense with formulated creeds ; and 
that is a great gain to it. For the attempt to formulate 
creeds, the attempt to define the undefinable, has given 
rise to the bitterest of all controversies—controversies so 
bitter and so prolonged that they have diverted into their 
own barren channels and swallowed up in the quicksands of 
those channels much of the energy of the faith that was meant 
for God. As the need for formulated creeds grows with the 
use of them till at last faith resolves itself, wholly and 
unreservedly, into the obedient acceptance of defined doc- 
trine, so the faith which is strong enough and vital enough 
to be able to dispense with formulated creeds, will, in the 
absence of such supports, grow stronger and more vital 
through its exercise of the discipline of freedom, and will 
even gain in strength and vitality whatever its expression 
loses in clarity and precision. The familiar words 
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are as applicable to the winning of faith as to any other human 
achievement. And it is no paradox to say that the greater 
the intellectual unrest of the whole-hearted believer; the 
deeper is the peace which his faith brings to his soul. 

But expression of some sort faith imperatively demands. 
What will the faith of the evolutionist do for him whom it 
inspires? Let us go back for a moment to what I may call 
the first principles of natural theology. It was the confusion, 
in man’s thought about God, between transcendence and 
separation, that gave us the supernaturalism which is now 
losing its hold on man’s mind and heart. But it was the 
sense of his own capacity for self-transcendence, it was his 
secret recognition of the broad fact that evolution is the 
master principle of his being, which generated the idea of 
Divine Transcendence ; and it was the misinterpretation of 
this idea by his conscious thought which led him astray. 
Now that the idea of evolution is presenting itself to his 
consciousness and commending itself to his reason, the way 
is clear for him to return, with his eyes open, to the truer 
and deeper conception of Divine Transcendence which he 
touched for a moment under the guidance of his spiritual 
instinct, but which was too deep to be fathomed by his 
undeveloped mind. 

What God transcends is His own immanence in Nature 
and in man. And as the Immanent God is the life of man’s 
life and the soul of his soul, it follows that the way to the 
Transcendent God—a way to which there is no end—lies 
through the development of man’s higher nature, the nature 
with which God has endowed him, and in the unfolding of 
which God is at work in his soul. 

The transformation of man’s conception of faith carries 
with it the transformation of his conception of duty. What 
man owes to God is the development of his own nature, 
under the guidance and inspiration of the _Immanent God, 
and in response to the attractive force which the Transcendent 
God, as the ideal end of man’s being, never ceases to exert. 
This is the only obedience which God demands from man, 
and the only offering which man can lay on the altar with 
the assurance of its being acceptable to God. 

The static view of things which the idea of evolution is 
superseding has generated the dualistic conception of an alter- 
nation in man’s inner life between the opposite states of 
‘* justification ’’ and “ reprobation,”’ with an instantaneous 
transition from the one state to the other. The process of 
self-development, on the contrary, is as gradual as the 
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unfolding of life in a growing plant, the difference between 
the two processes being that the plant is in the grip of 
forces which it cannot direct or control, whereas man—within 
limits indeed, but limits which are ever receding—can make 
or mar himself. 

Yes, man can make or mar himself. The choice is given 
him of living for self or living for God—in other words, of 
living for the actual or for the ideal self. If he chooses to 
live for self, in the act of so choosing he begins to contract 
the range and lower the level of his self, and so initiates a 
process which will not cease until self has become a narrow 
and ever-narrowing vortex into which his higher nature, 
with all its divine possibilities, will be gradually absorbed. 
It has been well said that ‘‘ when a man begins to live for 
self he narrows his horizon steadily until the fierce driving 
inwards leaves him but the space of a pin’s head to dwell 
in.”” He who refuses to live in the infinite will be compelled 
by the very stress of his choice to descend, little by little, 
into the infinitesimal, the vanishing-point of which is Zero, 
whatever that may mean for the soul that approaches it. 

The way to God is the way of self-transcendence through 
self-development, the way of liberation from bondage to 
self. The goal of that way, a goal which recedes for ever, 
is the Transcendent God. And strength to walk in the way 
comes from the Immanent or indwelling God. The way is 
twofold. There is the inward way of self-mastery, self- 
culture, self-transfiguration, and the outward way of going 
out of self into the lives of others. Neither way is sufficient 
of itself, for each, when it has been followed up to a certain 
indefinable point, finds that it needs for its own sake to be 
supplemented by the other. You cannot live well in your- 
self if you are so self-centred as to be regardless of the 
interests of others. And you cannot live effectively for 
others if you have not qualified for service by making the 
most of yourself. 

This twofold way is the way of salvation. Is the 
desire for salvation selfish ? If and so far as it is, the way 
of salvation may well become the way of perdition. What 
do we mean by salvation? For many orthodox Christians 
salvation means no more than escape from perdition, escape— 
to put it plainly—from hell-fire. This conception of salva- 
tion, which is the reductio ad absurdum of a dualistic eschato- 
logy, is the natural outcome of the persistent appeal by 
authority to fear as a motive to right living. The desire 
for salvation, in this sense of the word, is essentially selfish, 
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and may in extreme cases become the very apotheosis of 
selfishness. If you set before a man, in the future life, the 
alternatives of an everlasting Heaven and an everlasting 
Hell, and if you tell him that he who just misses Heaven 
will spend eternity in the quasi-physical fires of Hell, you 
must not be surprised if he concentrates all his energies on 
the desire to escape from so horrible a doom. But fear for 
one’s own personal safety, fear of suffering, fear of quasi- 
physical pain, however natural it may be, is an intrinsically 
selfish motive ; and he who deliberately appeals to it, when 
he calls for repentance and amendment, is lowering the 
spiritual level of one’s life in the very effort that he makes 
to raise it. And the man who takes that appeal seriously 
will become at last so entirely self-centred that his sole 
concern, when he looks beyond the grave, will be for his own 
individual salvation. Let that be assured, and he will be 
well content that the greater part of his fellow-men should 
perish everlastingly. But if he were really fit for Heaven, 
fit to enjoy the vision of God which is reserved for the pure 
in heart, he would be so entirely unselfish that it would mar 
his happiness to know that a single human being was enduring 
misery which would never end. Love of God is the passport 
to Heaven; ‘and he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 
If it is possible to lose one’s soul, the man who in his desire 
to save his soul thinks of himself alone, and cares nothing 
for what happens to others, is surely in danger of losing it. 

If the desire for salvation is to purify itself from the taint 
of selfishness, it must resolve itself into the desire to escape, 
not from Hell, but from self; to estape from the perdition of 
bondage to self, not by any sudden “ infusion of grace ”’— 
for if an instant can make a man, an instant can mar him— 
but by an eternal effort, by continually raising the level 
and widening the scope of one’s life. This is the only con- 
ception of salvation which the Gospel of Spiritual Evolu- 
tion countenances. It involves an appeal to the latent 
idealism of man’s heart, an appeal which purifies the head 
waters of morality as effectually as the appeal to fear pollutes 
them. If your one concern for self is to expand it by out- 
growing it, to find it by losing it, to free it by mastering it, 
then your paramount motive to action will be one which 
automatically and progressively purifies itself. 

We see, then, that the charge of selfishness which critics 
of the life of self-development, unduly stressing the syllable 
self, sometimes bring against it, does not stand; that, on 
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the contrary, the life of self-development is the very negation 
of selfishness, self-loss being its appointed way, and self- 
transcendence its ever-receding goal. 

Let us consider some of the other features of that life. 
The most distinctive of these is that its goal does ever recede. 
The potentialities of the evolving spirit are limitless, and it 
would take eternity to realise them in full. He who elects to 
walk in the path of self-development may never “ count him- 
self to have apprehended.” The prospect of entering into a 
state, after one earth-life, and remaining in that state for ever 
does not attract him. What does attract him is the prospect 
of walking for ever in the Godward path, with the assurance 
that, though he will never touch the Divine Flame, he will 
enter more and more fully into its radiated light. 

His arch-enemy, as he knows well, is the desire for finality 
—-the desire to which dogmatism consistently ministers. 
This desire meets him at every turn. If he subdues it on one 
side of his being, it will reappear on another. For the process 
of self-development is as many-sided as the nature which is 
unfolding itself. In the life of the soul, as of a tree, the balance 
between outward and upward growth should always be main- 
tained. If the development is not harmonious it will not go 
far. Many-sidedness alone can assure its continuance. But 
on each of its many sides the desire for finality will assert 
itself and will have to be defeated and disarmed. 

On the side of mental development, for example, the 
desire for finality, for certitude, for mental repose, will wage 
a truceless war against the desire for ideal truth. It is to 
the persistent demand of the former desire for satisfaction 
that dogmatism owes its strength. The dogmatist, whether 
he lay down the law to himself or to others, is one who prefers 
exact thinking to right thinking, the possession of certi- 
tude to the possession of truth, the tame belief which is con- 
tent to be formulated to the soaring faith which refuses to 
be caged in a creed. The lover of truth will have to teach 
himself, at whatever cost, to find repose in mental unrest. 
Until he has mastered that difficult lesson his mental develop- 
ment will be in danger of being stunted and distorted, if 
not actually arrested ; and the growth of his soul will be in 
danger of sharing in the disharmony which would thus 
come into his life. He who seriously believes that ideal 
truth can be imprisoned in a formula has lost touch with the 
eternal verities, which are at once nearer to the heart than 
breathing, and further from the intellect than the remotest 
star, and he has mistaken for the clue to the riddle of 
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existence what is at best the clue to a maze of meaningless 
words. 

What dogmatism is to mental, legalism is to moral 
development. In legalism the lure of finality meets the 
adventurer into the infinite on that side of his life in which 
the need for sustained effort is most obvious, if not most 
urgent. By legalism I mean the resolution of righteousness 
into the keeping of formulated commands, and the conse- 
quent glorification of obedience as the beginning and end of 
virtue. Among the Jews, legalism, in its later developments, 
took a form with which we are all familiar. Christ’s denunci- 
ations of the Scribes and Pharisees are still ringing in our 
ears. In the Catholic Church, legalism has taken a form 
which, allowing for the difference between a dead Law and 
a living Church, does not differ materially from that which 
Christ immortalised with His scorn. In the Sacrament of 
Penance the idea of forgiveness of sins has received an 
interpretation which is peculiar to that Church. For the 
Jew, in the time of our Lord, forgiveness of sins meant 
remission of the penalty due to sin, an act of Divine clemency 
which was supposed to be both preceded and followed by 
repentance and amendment on the part of the sinner. In 
the Sacrament of Penance, the formula of Absolution, when 
duly pronounced, “‘ destroys in an instant the mass of evil 
that there is in countless mortal sins, and makes them as if 
they had never been”; and it makes the sinner just and 
holy and the friend of God. But the casuistry of St Alphonso 
Liguori and his school does not differ materially from the 
casuistry of the Doctors of the Law; the place assigned to 
obedience is as prominent in Catholicism as in Judaism ; 
and the reaction of conduct on character is equally ignored. 

In the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution the reaction of 
conduct on character is held to be of vital importance ; 
obedience ceases to be regarded as intrinsically virtuous ; 
and casuistry is condemned as a descent into the meticulous 
and the infinitesimal. 

Let us take these three features in their reverse order. 
Casuistry, when privately practised, weakens the moral sense 
by destroying the sense of proportion, which is an essential 
element in each of the higher perceptive faculties. But 
casuistry, when officially expounded (as by a father confessor) 
weakens the moral sense still further by relieving it of the 
responsibility for decisions which properly belong to him 
who has to act upon them. 

Obedience, in the sense which it usually bears—obedience 
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to external authority and to formulated commands—is not 
intrinsically virtuous. It may be a virtue in this case or 
in that, but, again, it may bea vice. Everything depends on 
whom one obeys, what one obeys, and why one obeys. 
There is nothing of virtue in obedience to the boss of a 
swindling syndicate or the captain of a robber gang. And 
there is but little of virtue in the obedience, to whomsoever 
it may be given, which is wrung from one by threats or 
bribes. The only obedience that is intrinsically virtuous is 
obedience to the call of one’s own higher self. For it is the 
only obedience that is given freely, spontaneously, un- 
calculatingly, without fear of external punishment and 
without hope of external reward. The source of such 
obedience is spiritual faith; and the object of it is in the 
last resort the unrevealed but ever self-revealing will of 
God. When obedience, of the conventional type, is regarded 
as the beginning and end of virtue, the inner life is in danger 
of being externalised, and, therefore, despiritualised, and the 
level of its activity is in danger of being fatally lowered by 
the appeal which the demand for obedience necessitates to 
such base motives as greed and fear. And if the demand 
for ohedience is responded to by the growing desire for 
obedience, the soul may come at last within measurable 
distance of spiritual suicide. ‘“‘ The intellectual duty of a 
Christian,’ says Father Knox, ‘is to resist the natural 
tendency of his reason and believe what he is told, just as 
he is expected to do what he is told, not what comes natural 
to him.” Here the glorification of obedience as obedience is 
carried to the extreme of entire self-distrust. But entire 
self-distrust involves the paralysis of life; for life, on all its 
levels, is made possible by trust in nature and in self, trust 
in the limitless potentialities of the nature with which God 
has endowed us and in and through which He is at work in 
our hearts. 

In the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution, obedience for the 
sake of obedience, far from being glorified as a virtue, is 
reprobated as a moral weakness. The motive to it is the 
desire for finality ; and the desire for finality is the outcome 
of spiritual indolence, of reluctance to live, reluctance to 
grow, reluctance to accept the vast responsibility of one’s 
spiritual heritage. The only kind of obedience which our 
Gospel imperatively demands—an obedience which in its 
turn provides for the due fulfilment of all our minor duties 
—is obedience to one’s own higher self. The higher self says 
to each of us: “Iam the real you. Be loyal to me for your 
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own sake, obey me, affirm me, live to me. Rise to my level, 
and rise with me to higher levels.” What it demands from 
us is not the keeping of this or that commandment or set of 
commandments, but the consecration of one’s life. In the 
conduct of life obedience to commandments, formulated or 
unformulated, is often necessary ; and in such cases he who 
aims at self-development will give obedience, freely and 
cheerfully ; but his ultimate motive in doing so will be 
loyalty to the will of his higher self. It is because conduct 
reacts unceasingly upon character, through the tendency of 
action to build up habits, that no one, not even the most 
ardent of idealists, can afford to make light of the details 
of morality. We become what we habitually do. Our 
conduct registers itself in the bent of our character and the 
quality of our spiritual fibre ; and there it is for ever judged, 
and for ever rewarded or punished, as the case may be, by 
a tribunal whose judgments are all unerringly just. If we 
do wrong we weaken our will, we deaden our moral sense, we 
cloud our spiritual vision. That is our punishment. It we 
do right we strengthen our will, we quicken our moral sense, 
we clarify our spiritual vision. That is our reward. 

Nor need we go far afield to find opportunities for the 
self-discipline which leads to self-transcendence. 

‘** The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

Room to outgrow ourselves, let us rather say. The word 
deny is too purely negative. We say No to the soul, only 
that it may learn to say Yes to a high appeal. From the 
point of view of spiritual evolution the importance of the 
homely humdrum morality of everyday life cannot be over- 
estimated. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all 
moral evil is resolvable in the last resort into selfishness, and 
all moral goodness into unselfishness. By selfishness I mean 
living to a lower self which is content to remain lower. And 
by unselfishness I mean living to a higher self which is ever 
striving to rise higher. What gives the moral struggle its 
supreme value is that the real combatants in it are the 
expansive and the contractive forces which are at work in 
the soul of each one of us. In the trivial round and the 
common task these combatants find a battlefield which clears 
itself anew from day to day. 

But is a man to serve his fellowmen, to do his duty to 
his neighbour, for no other reason than that by so doing he 
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will make himself a better man? If I were to say Yes to 
this question my meaning would at first be misunderstood ; 
but I could show that there was something to be said for 
so seemingly paradoxical an answer. For, in the first place, 
man is by nature a social being ; his communal self is a real 
self; he lives his life, in part at least, in the lives of others. 
Therefore whatever makes for the betterment of self as a 
whole makes also for the betterment of the communal self, 
and so raises the level and improves the quality of the life 
that one lives in the lives of others. In the second place, 
_ self-development makes for the expansion of self and so 
necessitates the provision of new outlets, or at least the 
enlargement of old outlets, for the out-welling waves of 
spiritual life; and what outlet is so open or so free, what 
channel is so self-cleansing as that of devotion to one’s 
fellowmen ? And in the third place, self-development, in 
the sense of the all-round cultivation of a man’s powers, 
makes him better able than he would otherwise have been 
to help and serve his fellowmen. 

Legalism, when it regulates one’s dealings with one’s 
neighbour, prescribes certain duties, and promises rewards 
for the discharge of these and threatens punishment for the 
neglect of them. Is it not better to do your duty to your 
neighbour because he is your neighbour, because he is in a 
sense your other self, because God is the soul of his soul just 
as he is the soul of your soul; in fine, because you love him 
as you love yourself, and because it is a joy to you to render 
to him the services which love prescribes ? For what is love 
but an overflow of life from self into what seems to be beyond 
self, an overflow which carries self beyond its wonted limits, 
and so expands and transfigures it in and through the very 
rapture of its self-loss ? 

The difficulty in any scheme of morals is to provide a 
paramount motive to action which shall be at once effective 
and unselfish. So far as a motive is selfish it has in it a germ 
of demoralisation and ultimate corruption, and so far as it 
is ineffective it has obviously missed its destiny. It is the 
strength of the Gospel of Spiritual Evolution that, through 
its conception of a self which is always in process of develop- 
ment and therefore always changing its identity, it can 
provide a paramount motive which is at once self-regarding 
and therefore effective, and unselfish and therefore pure. 
If you can minister to self by losing self, self-love may become 
a virtue, and self-sacrifice a joy. 

In dealing with the social or communal life of man the 
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Gospel of Spiritual Evolution provides for the solution of one 
of the most difficult of all problems, that of purifying com- 
munal devotion from the taint of personal selfishness. 
Through its recognition of the immanence of God it is able 
to regard the Universe as a Cosmos or organised whole, 
and therefore as the highest and widest of all communities. 
Devotion to that community is of inner necessity entirely 
unselfish, for we have nothing to gain by serving what has 
already given us everything; and it is therefore the ideal 
to which communal devotion as such ought as far as possible 
to conform. Membership of a human community is as a 
rule advantageous to each of the members, mutual interest 
of one kind or another being in every case the basis of the 
communal life. It follows that in each of our lesser loyalities 
there is a germ of personal selfishness, which may, if allowed 
to develop, prove fatal to the well-being of the community, 
besides corrupting the morals of some at least of its mem- 
bers. If that germ of selfishness is to be eradicated, the 
lesser loyalities must all be subordinated, in some quasi- 
hierarchical order, to the supreme loyalty which is due to 
the Cosmic Commonwealth, to the Kingdom of God. For 
example, loyalty to a trade union or profession ought to be 
subordinated to loyalty to one’s country, loyalty to one’s 
country to loyalty to this or that group of nations, loyalty 
to this or that group of nations to loyalty to the Human 
Commonwealth, the Kingdom of Man, and loyalty to the 
Kingdom of Man to loyalty to the Kingdom of God. It is 
in the course of his own spiritual evolution that man has 
evolved the many communities to which each of us now 
belongs; and it is because oneness with God is the ideal 
though unattainable goal of his evolution that membership 
of the Kingdom of God is the crown and completion of, 
and the supreme principle of order in, his social life. 

We know little or nothing about the constitution of the 
Cosmic Commonwealth, but it is open to us to indulge in 
speculative conjecture as to its laws and possibilities. As 
on earth so in heaven. On this planet of ours there is a 
continuous gradation of life from the level of what is inani- 
mate to the highest level of spirituality which has yet been 
reached by man. May we not assume, then, that spiritual 
evolution is the master law of earth’s being, the reason for 
its existence, and the purpose of its life? And may we not 
conjecture that it is the same in the Universe—that spiritual 
evolution is the master law of its being, the reason for its 
existence, and the purpose of its life ? 
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This conjecture opens up a vast vista to speculative 
thought. From time to time exceptional men—a Christ or 
a Buddha—have appeared on earth, in order, as it seems, to 
point out to us the heights of spiritual achievement to which 
we may hope to ascend and to indicate to us the upward 
way. By comparison with the level which those exceptional 
men reached while on earth the average level of spirituality 
among men is very low. We are on the ladder which 
reaches from earth to heaven, but most of us are on its 
lower, not to say its lowest rungs. But that need not 
discourage us. It may have taken us millions of years to 
reach the level, low as it is, at which we now stand. But 
what if it has? If millions of years, issuing out of eternity, 
are behind us, eternity itself is before us. Our little planet 
may have its day, and die out when it has done its work; but 
its work will survive. The souls whom it has evolved and 
raised from level to level will continue on their upward way. 

Such at least is my earnest conviction. I am very sure 
that it has taken many lives to make me what I am; and I 
am very sure that it will take many more lives—perhaps an 
infinity of lives—to make me whatever I am destined to 
become. If spiritual evolution is the master law of the 
universe, the affairs of the universe must surely be adminis- 
tered by a mighty hierarchy of spiritual beings. To that 
hierarchy we belong. Our place in its ordered ranks may be 
relatively low; but, with eternity before us, it is open to 
us to climb higher and higher. For all of us there is one 
work to be done, the work of creation, the work of spiritual 
evolution. In the furtherance of that work whatever we do 
for ourselves we do for others, and whatever we do for others 
we do for ourselves. The higher we climb, the greater will be 
our powers, the greater our opportunities, the greater our 
responsibilities, and the wider the range and the better the 
quality of our work. But however high we may climb 
there will always be the Beyond. The Immanent God, who 
is the life of all our lives and the soul of all our souls, will 
for ever and for ever transcend His own immanence in the 
world which He is creating. ‘‘ We shall enter the Light, 
but we shall never touch the Flame.” 

EDMOND HOLMES. 


Kew GARDENS. 
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A 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a gentleman 
with any pretensions to good taste was naturally an amateur, 
among the other arts, of Architecture. His eye must be able 
to criticise the disposition of the five orders as easily as his 
ear that of the ten feet of the heroic couplet. That Louis XIV. 
should have minute and even technical knowledge of the 
principles of Architecture was as natural as that Frederic 
the Great should have so copious a command of Alexandrines 
or so charming and genuine a taste in musical composition. 
For over two centuries every building that was erected was 
subjected to a lively and intelligent criticism that served at 
once as a check and a stimulus to its architect. The result of 
such co-operation by the public was more than two hundred 
years of splendid building. In 1924 we are still building, 
because we must, but we are only just beginning again to 
interest ourselves in the question of what or of how. And 
yet Architecture is an art which concerns the sensitive more 
than any other. You can shut up a bad book, you can stay 
away from concert hall, theatre, and picture gallery. But 
an architect made our houses and our streets. What he 
has written he has written; and if his building be ugly or 
senseless or destructive of natural beauty we may well have 
to endure it for two or three centuries, unless we are very 
rich as well as sensitive. 

For nearly sixty years Architecture was—broadly speaking 
—a lost art. Not only in England, but all over the world, 
the architectural impulse ran down. Then, about twenty 
years ago, it began to revive. Gradually here and there it 
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became apparent that the new house that was rising among 
the scaffolding would not necessarily by general consent 
constitute a blot on the countryside. A certain consciousness 
of their surroundings seemed noticeable in some of the newer 
houses. 

It had been by no means uncommon to find a “ farm- 
house” with leaded casements and all sorts of tortuous 
oddities growing up in the heart of London, and, conversely, 
a Belgrave Square house with a complete basement perched 
forlornly on the top of a ridge of downs. But by 1904 not 
only was there a general feeling that town houses should be 
built in London and country houses in the country, but a 
majority of architects had even begun to notice such points 
as the propriety of using a stone roof, and not blue slates or 
red tiles round about Horsham and in the Cotswolds. Public 
buildings began to improve. The new Town Hall that arose 
in Chelsea was a positive pleasure to look at. 

A certain Mr Lutyens was busy in Surrey building villas 
for the esthetic rich. Young men of promise suddenly began 
to disconcert their parents by insisting upon taking up 
Architecture instead of literature or painting. The more 
alert and sensitive of the public began to perceive by such 
indicalions that we must be at the beginning of an archi- 
tectural revival. The new County Hall, the buildings of the 
Port of London Authority, the municipal buildings at 
Cardiff, the Bush building in the Strand, are all among the 
proofs of the existence of a new spirit. 

But these are only portents. An enormous number 
of thoroughly bad buildings are still being put up, and Nash’s, 
Regent Street, is being pulled down, while the average 
speculative villa continues to be both silly to look at and 
inconvenient to live in. 

The difficulty is that a large section of the public has lost 
its architectural sense. 

When an art sickens and dies as did Architecture seventy 
years ago, we find that a sort of vicious circle has been set up. 
It needs but the first step. Artists working in a tradition 
that has somehow worn out, do dull work, the public ¢on- 
sequently ceases to be interested in modern examples of their 
art. Artists working for an indifferent public become yet 
more devitalised. A blight -of indifference and boredom 
settled down upon the whole subject. 

Broadly speaking, two generations recruited neither 
patrons nor artists to the art of Architecture. There were 
left only clients and builders. The cultivated public forgot 
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that such an art might still exist. A few lonely architectural] 
craftsmen supplied “the sluggish demand, and often, almost 
as antiquarians, kept the torch of zesthetic building alight. 

The artists, the active partners in the traffic of the arts 
between mind and mind, were in Architecture, as is usual, the 
first to recover. 

We have now reached the stage when those who should 
be the patrons, audience, and critics of Architecture find that, 
with sensibilities well developed in the direction, say, of 
music or of pictures, they have for Architecture little more 
than a vague and benevolent interest. 

They perhaps feel convinced on the most general grounds 
that good building must be Jaudable and of importance to 
the community. But such a belief is not strong enough to 
bring them pleasure, and they find themselves but mildly 
and indifferently stirred either to praise or blame. 

It is perhaps only when an old art revives, a new activity 
or a new form of expression is invented, or a new public 
arises, that the existence of the critic is justified. When an 
art is in its full strength it often happens that artist and 
public make easy and spontaneous contact. Then the 
presence of any but table-talk criticism is an intrusion. But 
where for any reason the artists and their public do not 
completely understand each other, the critic can often be a 
useful link, especially perhaps in an art such as architecture 
or music in which exposition plays no part. We plead, 
therefore, that the press should give more space to Architecture, 
and that the public should support such books as the admir- 
able series of lives of famous architects, by diverse hands, 
which Messrs Benn Brothers are about to publish, and to 
one or two books of general architectural criticism which 
will shortly appear, notably that by Mr Charles Marriot. 

It is of course possible that the new interest in Archi- 
tecture, which some of us feel sure we discern, may flicker 
out, and that the new school of architects may find them- 
selves, as did the old, without the inspiration of a public to 
canvass and criticise their work. 

A visit to almost any centre of non-collegiate intellectual 
activity will certainly make the enthusiast realise that, as yet, 
architectural sensibility plays a very small part in the lives 
of people of universally praised culture. Take Boar’s Hill, 
near Oxford, for instance, which was, and indeed is, a Mount 
Helicon. There we may see poets innocently housed in 
the jerry-builder’s most hilarious efforts. Suburban woods, 
variegated shrubs, highly varnished rustic summer-houses, 
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conservatories, fancy barge-boards and cast-iron ridging 
here make a Jittle Peckham. But the intellectual flower of 
the country has noticed nothing. The authors of this book 
will never forget their first introduction to so much skill and 
learning housed—without comment—so ridiculously. 1870 
coquetries in brick, terra-cotta, and half-timbering are not 
even cheap. Swinburne at ‘‘ The Pines” was scarcely less 
grotesquely inappropriate. 

But in spite of the Ruabon brick and asphalt of poets 
there are a good many indications that the larger art- 
producing and enjoying public of this country will very soon 
desire to think and talk about Architecture at any rate as 
intelligently as it does now about books and pictures. One 
important sign and instrument of this desire is the Archi- 
tecture Club founded by Mr J. C. Squire, whose aim is to 
bring together architects, journalists and authors, and men of 
public influence, with the object of promoting a healthy 
public opinion. 

There are, moreover, all sorts of small indications in the 
life of to-day which, though they have nothing to do with 
architecture, seem to show a frame of mind favourable to 
good building. For instance, women unquestionably dress 
better than they did. They have ideas, too, about the shapes 
and colours of such things as scent bottles, cigarette cases, 
and lamp-shades. Men have ceased to insist, in their 
studies or smoking-rooms, upon what we may perhaps be 
allowed to call the spittoon style of furnishing, with its 
leather chairs, fumed oak pipe-racks, and tantalus. 

We have as a nation considerably increased our stock of 
ideas connected with the art of life, and if at present it shows 
itself chiefly in such things as less but better food and wine, 
more baths, the art of dressing for ensemble, a desire for 
better drawn advertisements and more pleasingly printed 
books, we may be sure that it will soon show itself yet more 
conclusively in fine building. 

It would be interesting if some scholar would devote 
himself to a survey of history from the point of view of the 
incidence of this art, and would try to find out what are the 
qualities in a civilisation which seem to tend to the pro- 
duction of great building. The subject would be a complex 
one because we should find ourselves ultimately unable to 
define either of the terms with which we were dealing. What 
is civilisation ? What is good Architecture? There would, 
too, be minor difficulties. Periods of great building need not 
necessarily coincide with a general and diffused appreciation 
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of Architecture, for instance. The vast temples of Egypt 
(such as Karnac) went on being built to one sealed pattern 
for a period which Sir Reginald Bloomfield estimates at 
5000 years. Here the impulse, once esthetic, must have 
become religious or at any rate hierarchic, and during most 
of the time the character of the people, or their rulers, was not 
borne witness to by their buildings—except as to one par- 
ticular, their conservatism. The late Hellenistic civilisation 
which fringed the Mediterranean with such cities as Selinus 
or Pergamos was great in its Architecture, though we are not 
accustomed to respect its achievements in thought, or in the 
other arts. 

Though weak in the south, the strange, tumultuous, 
patchy, civilisation of the Middle Ages gave us in the north 
an Architecture of first-rate value. It is not now the fashion 
to dwell very much upon the Gothic style among those who 
care professionally for Architecture, but this is probably 
because architects feel instinctively that such an admiration 
is barren since the impulse to build in the Gothic tradition 
has passed. There is not a shadow of doubt in anybody’s 
mind, however, that whether their study profit us or not at 
the moment, the great ecclesiastical buildings of France and 
northern Europe are among the most beautiful and splendid 
of the works of man. It is easy to understand the com- 
parative failure of the early phases of the Renaissance in the 
matter of building both in Italy and in England. It was an 
age, too much in rebellion, too adventurous, too vehement 
to submit itself with happy results to the discipline of stone 
and brick. One could have guessed that the spirit which 
produced the Revenger’s Tragedy, or Hero and Leander, 
clothed itself in one ear-ring and a ruff, and sailed the seas so 
gloriously, would often have come down when it attempted 
Architecture to half-timbering, plastered on ornament and to 
those horrible mantelpieces so greatly admired by the last 
generation. 

But the age of Ben Jonson which served the fluid art of 
literature so much worse brought an Inigo Jones to replace 
a Building Bess. Where the age of Elizabeth in its turmoil 
of achievement flung us an occasional building of exquisite 
merit, the age of Charles II. gave us the root and the flower 
of a magnificent tradition. In Italy we may perhaps 
consider the rush of the sap was a little arrested by a mingled 
tide of antiquarianism and satiety, but in France and England 
such men as Wren, Claude Perrault, Vanbrugh, Le Vau, and 
Le Notre were busy. 
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We clearly cannot translate what they expressed into the 
terms of history or sociology. But if we consider the period 
of 1660 to 1780, we shall find a great deal in the social and 
intellectual ideas of the period that can be “ read into ”’ its 
characteristic Architecture without any apparent distortion. 
(Can we say more of any effort—such as that of Ruskin— 
to throw the light of sociology on to an art, or to read the 
ideals of a nation by the Seven Lamps of Architecture?) In 
the first place, we cannot point to another 120 years so 
homogeneous. It was notoriously a reasonable, realistic, 
and settled age. It substituted for religious conviction the 
conviction that it could be independent of religion. It was 
witty ; it delighted in beautiful workmanship and in learning. 
Above all, it studied the art of life in all its branches. The 
age of Nell Gwynne was also the age of Newton. Its volup- 
tuousness and its hardness were matched by its disinterested 
passion for knowledge. Perhaps the saying that the Greeks 
first taught men to make themselves at home in the world 
will throw a light on the incidence of great Architecture. For 
the English have never before or since felt themselves so 
much at home in the world as they did for that 120 years, a 
period during which they produced as much fine building as 
in the whole of their previous history. The world as it is, 
human nature as it is, is a bitter pill to swallow; but in the 
reaction from Puritanism we in England followed the French 
and Italians and swallowed it. Puritanism was the pursuit 
of an unearthly ideal as was Romanticism, but between the 
two came a period of acceptance, at first cynical and bitter, 
then easy, and finally dignified and almost stoical. Neither 
Puritans nor Romantics are or even desire to be at home in 
the world, and if to these two classes of professed nomads we 
add the entire race of Celts, we can perhaps account for a good 
many dark places on the architectural map. 

We seem to be entering another age of acceptance. The 
moralist may see it as an age of worldliness, cynicism, and 
immorality, or as one of an admirable and clear-eyed realism. 
To the architect it seems an age of promise. 


if 


An architectural revival in England will, we can clearly 
see, be an event of moment to the community, as must the 
revival of any art. But obviously Architecture will affect 
the willing and the unwilling. We cannot too often remind 
ourselves that Architecture includes alternatively town- 
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planning, village lay-out, or else gardening. For if once we 
begin to care that an individual building should be beautiful 
we shall immediately want to regulate its surroundings. 
Most people have noticed and most people have lamented 
the fact that modern peoples all tend to leave the country 
and come to live in towns, and so far nobody has been able to 
check the movement. But if towns were reasonably planned, 
were beautiful, smoke-free, had adequate open spaces and 
no slums, the unmanageable tendency would not matter so 
much. It is chiefly because our towns are nearly all dirty, 
noisy, and ugly, and physically cramp the lives of children, 
that we so much deplore the fact that people come to live in 
them. We cannot stop the influx. Some of us may feel that 
even to desire to do so is a poor compliment to our cities. In 
any case it is clear that to make towns fit to live in might have 
enormous consequences, if not immediately, at least ina 
couple of generations. 

But as Architecture is an art it is clear that a town or a 
village built according to its ideals will have something more 
than the negative virtues of not cramping its citizens, of not 
being dirty, not being ugly or noisy. 

The inhabitants of an ordinary 1924 English town 
already have certain advantages over the country man. If 
a long period of architectural activity were to transform our 
towns till they were beautiful, spacious, well adapted both 
to the work and the pleasure of their citizens, we might get 
a new type of man whose town dwelling we should no longer 
lament. Such a notion has, after all, excellent historical 
foundation. There have been cities in the past that were 
beautiful, not in patches, but ceherently. We are still 
beneficiaries of the astoundingly vital life which was lived 
in such towns as Athens, Florence, or Venice. We never wish 
that Leonardo da Vinci or Euripides had lived in the country. 
In the great figures of Renaissance Italy and of Greece the 
man is almost always inseparable from the citizen. It has 
often been shown that the town of Stratford-on-Avon must 
once have been a very charming place and never more so 
than in the time of Queen Elizabeth, but as far as we are 
aware no particular conclusion has ever been drawn from this 
circumstance. English towns as we find them now are often 
rather puzzling agglomerations. We hear, or read, that such 
and such a place is very beautiful because of its fine market 
hall or cathedral, and when we get there we are disappointed. 
Somehow there is nowhere from which you can see the town’s 
beauties, or the sightseer has been depressed by a drive or 
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walk through double rows of red villas, or there is an intrusive 
cash chemist or bootshop whose huge lettering or glittering 
shop front puts his eye out for the delicate work he has come 
to enjoy. 

Guide-books, like sundials, tell only the sunny hours. You 
read of the gems of a town, but find when you get there that 
its real features, the things that go to make up its total 
impression, have not been spoken of. Actually, statistically, 
most of our large towns and many of our villages are the 
product—not, as the guide-books would have us believe, of 
the fifteenth or even the eighteenth centuries, but of the 
years 1850 to 1914, and if we are to understand the ante- 
cedents of modern Architecture, it is to that anarchic period 
that we must go back. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS ELLIS. 


A. WILLIAMS ELLIS. 


Lonpon. 
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L 


Ir is well to sketch here how Egypt developed until it could 
produce so remarkable a Prince, a Theist, as we are about to 
describe. 

1. Egypt was ruled by some thirty successive Dynasties, 
lasting from the foundation of the first of these about 3400 B.c. 
until all was ended by Alexander about 300 B.c.; unless we 
add as a final one that of the eat following from say 
300 B.c. to the Christian era. 

2. Long, very long before the Fi irst Dynasty began there 
was a remarkable civilisation in the Nile valley : its marks are 
appearing to us more and more every day. Their mode of 
burial of their dead shows that men unspeakably long ago 
had a profound conception of life in the Hereafter, and sought 
eagerly to peer into that Unseen Abode: evidently also they 
had a noble regard for the values of the lives that had passed 
away. We cannot but ask in amazement whence came such 
a people and their lofty ways? We are assured by ablest 
scholars that their old religion and order were developed by 
the people in that Nile valley itself, and were not grafted 
upon them by invaders from some other perhaps far-away 
land. As we grope back seeking to trace the people’s story 
and some understanding of it, we begin to look afar in time 
even to the pre-glacial days, when the Paleolithic men were 
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forced by the northern cold to recede slowly southwards, 
until they came to dwell under the slopes of the Ruwenzori 
mountains near the equator. There probably some thought 
out conceptions that might amaze us by their nobility: mind 
was at work then, and mind of a remarkable quality, as Paleo- 
lithic records show. Long, long afterwards the descendants 
of these earlier races turned again to move slowly back 
northwards, as the conquering sun compelled the ice to 
recede to the north: these were what we commonly call the 
Neoliths, travelling surely though very gradually towards 
Europe. Necessarily they travelled down the valley of what 
we now call the Nile; for the western parts of North Africa 
were too salty and too sandy to support life. Here then 
was the primitive Egyptian people, not moving much 
apparently, but chiefly settled along the great trench of that 
mighty outflow from the southern Ruwenzori mountains. 
The long settlement must have lasted say through hundreds 
of thousands of years, and the new civilisation had time to 
grow. That they rose to a notable height we know, because 
it is on record that the calendar of the relations between the 
motions of the sun and the moon, almost exactly as we now 
use it, was thought out and determined about 4241 B.c. by 
the Egyptians. 

3. The establishment of the First Dynasty in 3400 B.c. 
and the initiation of the long series of some thirty of 
these Dynasties cannot but signify to us that the idea of 
organisation and of the power to use it for vast purposes 
had emerged by 4000 B.c. Such purposes and plans are 
chronicled for us clearly: during the first three of those 
Dynasties, as we learn, mining for precious metals and 
beautiful jewel-stones was going on, away in the distant 
Sinai regions, and with a remarkably fine arrangement of the 
society and the operations necessary for that work. Then 
between 2900 and 2750 B.c. the Fourth Dynasty ruled, 
possessing a character and using a strength greater than 
almost any other body of rulers that have ever lived. For 
that Dynasty’s kings built the Great Pyramids, and these 
stand yonder still, the wonder of every millennium and genera- 
tion that have followed. The head of that Fourth Dynasty 
was Kuurvu, or CueEops, as he is now called; he built the 
hugest pyramid of all. His successor KHAFRE, or KHEPHREN, 
built a slightly smaller one, and probably it was he that built 
or carved that marvellous monument and temple called 
‘““The Sphinx.” Our particular interest in these facts is 
that they tell how Egypt had advanced in education, develop- 
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ment, skill, until they had produced an organisation that 
could accomplish such stupendous operations. The rulers 
must have been men of keen insight and of ability to win 
the ready devotion of many thousands of toilers, which is 
more than ability to command, both skilled men and simple 
labourers. Those toilers had singular engineering equipment, 
as the following quotation from Flinders Petrie shows; he 
says: “‘ Blocks of stone weighing tons are set together (in 
the Pyramids), with seams of considerable length, and with 
joints correct to one ten-thousandth of an inch, involving 
surfaces equal to the work of opticians of to-day.” Then, as 
we look on those Pyramids which are really tombs, we see 
no mere mechanical power recorded, but also a clear belief in 
the Hereafter, and this almost overwhelms our thought. 
That society lived on a'very exalted level of civilisation : 
it possessed a close consciousness of the Presence of God. 
They lived in a great and true spiritual happiness of their 
own, but they were also preparing rich spiritual treasures 
for us, as we shall seek to show. 

4. We may pass with little remark the Dynasties 
numbered V to XVII, which ruled from 2750-1590 B.c. 
Their central seat was in Thebes, some 400 miles away up 
the Nile above Memphis, near Cairo, where the earlier rulers 
had dwelt. That which is of chief interest during the 
period is the steady development of Art: shall we not call 
it the ability to see and to show to others the realities of 
form and of all beauty in the physical world around us. 
We shall have farther occasion to speak of this presently. 
We must also note that near the end of this period a great 
invasion of Semitic or of Hittite tribes, or perhaps of both 
combined, and commonly known now as “ The Hyksos,” 
migrated from the regions of Syria, or Aram, and overran 
the Nile Delta. They knew the rich prize, and they seized 
it. They ruled Egypt by foreign force for about a hundred 
years. It can hardly be seriously doubted that this invasion 
had much to do with the well-known Hebrew and Jewish 
tradition concerning the sojourn of the patriarchs on the 
Delta, and the government of it by a Joseph who was one of 
these. A time of revolutionary movements such as existed 
then would quite naturally result in various traditions con- 
cerning it all. No wonder that Egyptian records tell us 
virtually nothing of the Hebrew traditions. These Hyksos 
were expelled from Egypt soon after 1600 B.c. Then most 
important things came about. 


Vor. X XII.—No. 2. 12 
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II. 


The Eighteenth Dynasty reigned from 1580-1350 B.c. : 
it ended therefore just before the probable date of Moszs, 
say 1200 B.c. This Eighteenth Dynasty was founded by 
the Pharaoh AuMosE, through his success in expelling the 
Hyksos: he reigned for twenty-three years. He was 
succeeded by the first of four kings who each bore the name 
AMENHOTEP, or AMENOPHIS; and this first ruled from 1555 
for ten years. Before the second of the Amenhoteps there 
intervened four princes who were each one called Thutmose 
or Thotmes, and along with one reigned a co-regent queen 
called Hatshepsut, a woman possessed of singularly great 
abilities. These were all notable persons, but the third 
Thutmose was greatest, and extended his rule from the 
Nile in the far south-west to the Euphrates in the far north- 
east, as well as in all southern, western, and eastern direc- 
tions. His next successor made himself virtually Lord of all 
the World. So much for the power of this Egyptian throne. 
Wealth, too, was flowing into the coffers of king and state in 
vast quantities: we read how “ gold was measured by the 
bushel.” And this made natural and easy the high develop- 
ment of Art. It was then that the architects set up most of 
those wonderful temples and memorials which amaze the 
traveller up the Nile to-day. In painting and sculpture, 
the traditional formalism of style was being gradually left ; 
and artists became far more natural than before, attending 
to perspective and actual physical features, with such 
singular care that one inclines to think even Greece, a 
thousand years afterwards, could not handle chisel or brush 
more skilfully. Under the Third Amenhotep and during 
his long thirty-six years of well-settled and quiet government, 
there was an abounding development of all arts and indus- 
tries. Breasted’s volume shows us drawings of sculptures of 
the time, and Weigall’s work gives copies of paintings done 
then, which, for form, are like the great Athenian marbles, 
and for colouring, fresh to-day as when painted. They 
might have just come from the studios of Royal Academicians, 
such delicacy of shading, life-like pose, and correctness of 
palette work have they. We must now concentrate our 
attention upon the reign and person and spiritual qualities 


of Amenhotep IV., who was heir to alli these brilliant 
possessions. 
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III. 


This Pharaoh reigned from 1375-1358, 7.e. some seven- 
teen years, so far as can be ascertained. He was only 
seventeen years of age at his accession to the throne; but 
that might not be premature, if we remember how orientals 
mature rather earlier than we do in the West. He was very 
delicate in body; but he had, we may say, every advantage 
in circumstances that a young king could possess. The extent 
of his empire was immense, and all the world lay virtually 
quiet under his guidance: his wealth was vast, giving him 
all provision for accomplishing his tasks : he was surrounded 
by lovers of beauty, both admirers of it and artists finely 
able to represent it; he was the child and product of a long- 
continued civilisation, full of efforts to comprehend the 
secrets of nature. Can we be surprised that this young 
prince, surrounded thus by a noble environment, this child 
of such an age of thoughtfulness and abilities, displayed at 
once a keen interest in what we must call philosophic and 
religious thought ? 1. It is not possible to set down here 
all the various evidences that he did, display such an 
interest, it must be enough to quote the statements of those 
students who have examined carefully what the king said 
and did. 

(i) One writer has gathered together all his qualities in 
these two statements: He was theoretically a Theist, and 
practically he was a forerunner of what we know to-day as 
the Society of Friends. Breasted gives full extracts from the 
king’s declarations, from letters to his military generals, 
and from sacred poems which he wrote. Fortunately, many 
of his utterances are in our possession, as we shall presently 
see. Breasted sets a “ Psalm” composed by this Fourth 
Amenhotep side by side with one of the Psalms in our Bible 
Collection, and it is hard to say which is the finer. 

(ii) But we may quote from Weigall a series of propositions 
which describe the man’s character carefully thus: First, 
Amenhotep IV. discarded Amon, the great Egyptian deity, 
whose sacred sanctuary was at Thebes, discarding thus the 
whole system of worship of Amon and his priesthood. He 
set ATON, or perhaps we should spell the name “ ADon,” 
in Amon’s place. Possibly this new name was of Syrian 
origin, and Semitic in meaning ; for the king’s royal mother, 
Queen Thiy, was a Semite, and had come from Syria. She 
may have taught her son to love the old Semitic word 
‘* ApoN,”” which means ‘“ Lorp,” and to dislike Amon, 
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the old Egyptian deity. The word “‘ ATon” was indeed 


known in the Egyptian speech, and there it meant ‘‘ The Disk nan 
of the Sun.” But now our Amenhotep declared publicly twe 
that the interpretation of the name was ‘The Formless bea 
Essence, the intelligent Germ, the living and loving Force — Am 
which pervades all things, and all space, and all time.” Glo 
Thus the king had accepted a faith concerning the nature of | 
God which was a good deal akin to the present-day Christian mat 
conception. con 

Again, Weigall tells us Amenhotep sought to break down whi 
and do away all merely conventional sorts of thinking this 
about God, and urged his people to “‘ worship God in truth, cep 
and simply, without excess of ceremonial.” He taught his swe 
followers to address the Maker as ‘‘ Our Father who art in Nile 
Heaven.” ides 

Farther, he would not allow that graven images should be ben 
made to represent Deity. God was to him a pure Spirit, Saic 
who could not be represented thus. for: 

Also he taught that AToNn was a God of utter goodness, Nil 
and of all-providing love. Here is a prayer composed by of a 
himself : uni 





‘* There is no poverty for him who hath set Thee in his heart : alik 

Such a man cannot say, ‘ O that I might possess!’ ” re 

oc 

Certainly his devotion to simple truth and reality might be of t 

counted a legacy from his Fathers, such as Thutmose III. this 

The king’s faiths were not a sudden invention of his own, Pro 

they had been rising into existence through long and well- 

known generations. of t 

We may go farther by far, and cannot be surprised to of ' 
find this king calling himself ‘‘ Son of God.” For the assump- the 

tion of that title he claimed traditional right. He said aga 
plainly ‘“‘ I am the Beloved Son of Aton.” And in a poem it. 

he sang thus : reli; 

“*O God, Thou lookest upon me, and I proceeded from Thee : dow 

Thou has set me beside Thee for ever : 

I love to gaze on Thee!” s gov 

nov 

Again he changed and purged the then conventional ideas [nev 

of the life of the soul after death. He had never anything of 

to say of Hell. His great wish was that after death he AK 

might each day leave the dim Underworld, and come to look fou 

upon the light of sunshine beaming upon men, and he ma 

trusted that thus his;name would come to be remembered, f pla 


established, and loved upon earth. | oft 
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Finally, as Weigall sets forth, the king changed his own 
name in the sixth year of his reign, that is when he was 
twenty-three years of age; and instead of continuing to 
bear the name Amenhotep, which implied a reverence for 
Amon, he called himself AKHN-ATON, which means ‘“‘ The 
Glory of Aton.” 

(iii) These characteristics, based upon Weigall’s accounts, 
may be illustrated and confirmed by Breasted’s report 
concerning that remarkable Psalm prepared by Akhn-aton 
which was already mentioned above. Breasted comments on 
this poem thus, ‘‘ Here the universalism of the king’s con- 
ceptions finds full expression: the royal singer’s vision 
sweeps from the far-off southern cataracts of the Nubian 
Nile to the remotest lands of Mesopotamia. He grasps the 
idea of a World-Dominator, the Creator, as cherishing 
beneficent purposes for all His creatures, even the meanest. 
Said he, ‘ God cares for the birds, for the chicklet in the egg, 
for the fish in the floods, and for the mighty deluge of the great 
Nile.’ The king calls Aton the Father and the Mother too 
of all that He had so divinely created. He links with Aron’s 
universal sway also His intimate Fatherly care for all men 
alike, irrespective of race or nationality. He tells of his 
God’s all-embracing bounty. In his lists of men beloved of 
God, he sets Syria and Nubia before Eypt in his enumeration 
of the host of beings for whom ATON cares.”’ Breasted adds 
this notable sentence, ‘“‘ King AKHN-ATON was the first 
Prophet in History.” 

2. It is not surprising now to learn that the Priesthood 
of the ancient deity Amon, whose worship centred in the city 
of Thebes, revolted at the sight of all this. We may read 
the story more correctly by saying that AKHN-ATON revolted 
against the ancient worship, and against all that supported 
it. Seeing that it was hopeless to seek to plant his higher 
religion in the midst of such men, he removed his whole 
court away from Thebes. He carried it all some 300 miles 
down the Nile, to the north, and planted his home and 
government in an entirely new capital. He selected a spot, 
now known as Tel-el-Amarna, and built there a splendid 
new city, which he called ‘‘ AKHET-ATON,” 7.e. the horizon 
of Aron. The wonderful new city was soon forsaken, when 
AKHN-ATON had died; all the same, it has proved to be the 
fountain of singularly valuable information for us. Two 
matters are most interesting in this connection. In the first 
place, there are uncovered and visible now extensive remains 
of the royal palace, mosaic floors and the like, which testify 
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strongly to the lofty ideas of art that filled the thoughts of 
the king and his environing officers and people. In order 
that we may describe this briefly and yet fully, we may 
quote the descriptions given by Baedeker in the ‘“‘ Guide to 
Kgypt.” That says (on p. 203 ff., ed. V., 1902): “The life of 
the city did not last more than fifty years, and the site upon 
which it stood was never again occupied. Owing to this last 
circumstance, the ancient streets and the ground plans have 
remained to this day, and may be traced with little trouble. 

. . The position of the Palace of AKHN-ATON is indicated 
by a house (El Keniseh) erected by Professor Flinders Petrie 
to protect the sumptuously painted stucco pavements, which 
that investigator discovered in 1891-92. There are four 
pavements ... of which the first decorated originally a 
Hall of the Harem. In the centre of each of its two sections, 
framed by mosaic work, was a rectangular pond, with water- 
plants and fishes. This is surrounded, in mosaic representa- 
tion, by a thicket of marsh plants, picturing the banks of the 
pond, and enlivened with birds and land-creatures. .. . 
The third pavement, in the second room, is the finest. It 
is divided into two symmetrical halves by a central band of 
bowmen and captives, which are emblematic of the so-called 
nine nations of archers, the hereditary foes of Egypt... . 
At the sides were rows of columns, sixteen in all, and then a 
border of vases and nosegays. There are calves frisking 
among the marshy thickets, which are admirably drawn and 
highly life-like.”” The second point of great matter here is 
that farther on in his account, Baedeker tells us that ‘‘ To the 
east stood the Library or Office of Archives, wherein were 
found the celebrated tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, covered 
with cuneiform inscriptions. These are small terra-cotta 
plates whereon was written the correspondence of AKHN- 
ATON with the kings of Babylon and other Asiatic princes,” 
as well as letters to and from the Pharaoh’s military com- 
manders stationed on his distant provincial posts of govern- 
ment. Baedeker adds very truly that ‘‘ These tablets are of 
great historical importance : they were discovered in Tel-el- 
Amarna in 1888: several of them mention the pre-Mosaic 
Jerusalem: most of them are now in various libraries, 
in Cairo, or in London, Berlin, Paris, and Petrograd.” 

3. Here, then, is singularly abundant material for a 
veritable portrait of this king AKHN-ATON. We get a picture 
based upon his own correspondence, and fortunately preserved 
throughout long ages in remarkable pristine condition : 
we possess now translations of the letters in English and 
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German. We shall confine a brief account of them to those 
which tell of the king’s attitude towards military affairs, 
which are handled in many messages between him and his 
army officers in Palestine. Invasions were going on into 
that province at the time: Hittites and allies of theirs from 
the north and east were making raids, seeking to seize 
Palestinian territory. Among those allies certain tribes of 
so-called ‘‘ Haprri”’ were very active, a sort of Bedouin- 
cum-Hittite ! people from the north-western deserts of Arabia. 
Students generally seem to tend toward identification of 
these Habiri with the early Hebrews of our Biblical litera- 
ture, and the invasions just mentioned were in all proba- 
bility those very raids that are chanted in popular war- 
epics in the Books of Joshua and Judges. Certain striking 
facts appear in the Tablets: the Egyptian provincial 
governors and generals in Palestine were appealing, even 
piteously, to AKHN-ATON for help in their difficult campaign. 
Men, munitions, money were absolutely necessary if the 
empire was to maintain its rule, and its very existence. 
To all these appeals the king’s replies were most kindly : 
he does not refuse to sympathise and to wish to help. But 
he sends no military help. He will not encourage fighting. 
We may go back to Weigall, who heads an important chapter 
of his work on this king by the title, ‘‘ AKHN-ATON’S con- 
scientious objection to warfare.”” The king might be called 
‘*A Prehistoric Quaker.” He was willing, on the grounds 
of humanity and the absolute brotherhood of all mankind, 
to let his Egyptian Empire shrink back into its ancient 
limits. It did so shrink. 

4. We cannot wonder that he had many enemies, who 
condemned his politics and his religion. Indeed, many 
writers to-day are ready so to condemn him and his policy. 
The opposition to him was so severe, that his rather feeble 
health failed. His reign of seventeen years was certainly 
fairly long as the lengths of reigns went in those ages; but 
he ought to have lived a long, long life, to let all the world 
know what a soul was at the helm. His death came all too 
soon for his great, lofty, noble tasks and ideals. He had 
no son, only four daughters. A son-in-law Tut-ankh-aton 
(later called Tut-ankh-amon) succeeded him, but the 
eighteenth Dynasty lasted only another eight years, and then 
ended altogether. A_ skilful soldier, named Harmhab, 
founded the nineteenth Dynasty, which included the rulers 


1 Ezekiel tells us in his ch. xvi. that the Hebrews were partly of Hittite 
origin: and Ezekiel, as a great priest, was no doubt a learned man. 
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we know as named Ramses I. and II. in the Book of Exodus. 
Of course the priests at Thebes soon recovered their power : 
their ancient city became the capital again. That was not 
all: there began a persecution of the dead king AxKun- 
ATON’s memory. He was called “The Heretic King,” a 
dishonour which some unwise writers to-day, alas! do not 
hesitate to copy. His name was chiselled out of many of 
his hieroglyphic inscriptions on temples and the like; 
although fortunately some few were left by accident, which 
go to show us, along with the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, what 
sort of a man, king, and writer he was. Ever since his day 
many have said that he was extremely foolish to endanger 
as he did the strength and glory, in the physical sense, of 
his mighty empire. But too many forget what might have 
been the effect on civilisation the world over, and through 
all later time, if this man with such a cluster of influences in 
his control had established a strong and lasting military 
government of all peoples, all held under the iron grip of 
Kgypt. He left a far better legacy, the ideals of a fair saint, 
and perhaps we must say also he laid the foundations of 
Christianity. We turn to watch events after he was gone. 

5. We shall consider later the features of the story that 
have been discovered by the late lamented Lord Carnarvon. 


ay. 


Let us set it down at once as our proposition that we can 
probably see in passages in the Book of Exodus a Hebrew 
version of the story of AKHN-aTON’s failure. The devoted 
care of modern students of Hebrew literature has proved, 
to the satisfaction of most minds, that we possess three 
narratives of the early story of the Hebrew people, all 
embedded and interwoven in the Pentateuch. Dr Astruc 
closed his remarkable analysis of that Collection at the end 
of Genesis or nearly so. But an even more striking result 
has been gained as the chapters of Exodus, ete., run forward. 
There we find the three accounts of what was supposed to 
take place on the mountain-top in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
In the first account, commonly known as the “ [anwist” 
or “J,” and written probably about 950 B.c., Moses is 
described as receiving carved tablets which ordained a series 
of ceremonial and agricultural rules. The third and last 
account is known as the ‘“‘ Priestiy ”’ document, or ‘‘P”: 
it says Moses received a system of worship (Exod. xxv.—xxix.), 
which Nehemiah brought from Persia to Jerusalem in 450 B.c., 
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and which became the Spiritual Charter of Judaism. The 
second account must have been the result of the great Moral 
Reformation established by the Prophets Amos, Hosea, 
IsalAH, and Micauw about 750-700 sB.c. This second 
account and narrative seek to support and proclaim to the 
Hebrew nation the same noble principles which those four 
Prophets had preached, and it does so by telling of the 
Patriarchs and the Deliverance from Egypt in a way strik- 
ingly different from that which “ J” had published in, say, 
the times of Solomon about 950 B.c. We call this middle 
narrative the ‘“ E.outst,” or ‘‘ E,’”’ because it calls God 
‘“Klohim ” and never uses the divine name “ IAHWEH ” 
through the whole of Genesis, but claims that this name was 
first revealed to Moses (Exod. iii., 11-15). Now we may 
look at the communications described in “‘ E” as given to 
the great Leader at Sinai, which “‘E” calls Horeb, 7.e. 
‘Fiery, or Burner,” perhaps because of the lights of the 
Egyptian mining city which stood on that mountain range. 
Exodus, in chapter xx., says that IAHWEH gave there a series 
of Ten Directions, all commanding Moral Duties, such as 
“ Thou shalt not kill, ” etc., and notably ordaining that no 
image of a “Totem” or beast of the earth should be wor- 
shipped as a representation of God. This, let us note as we 
proceed, makes one feel that the “ E” writer was much of 
the same spirit as AKHN-ATON had been. That king, and 
the prophets, and this narrator, all stood on the same lofty 
ideal level. Moses received the inspiration, says “EK,” to 
organise his new Semitic people on these noble lines, such 
lines and directions as we read in our Decalogue (Exod. xx.). 
But as the Leader was coming down from the mountains 
with his Tablets, he discovered to his disgust an orgy 
of Ox-Totem-Worship with feasting and dancing going 
on among the people. Of course the Ox was the Totem, 
as W. Robertson Smith has pointed out, of those early 
Hebrews ; and in the absence and supposed loss of Moses 
they had thought it safest to fall back on worship and prayer 
for safety around this Ox-Totem. Alas for Moses! Over- 
whelmed in disappointment and shame, says the “E” 
story, he flung the precious Tablets down the precipices. 
As we wonder why he should thus throw away those Tablets, 
we remember that he had been brought up, as we read in the 
early passages of Exodus, in the court of the Egyptian kings. 
He had become “‘ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 

as Stephen’s speech (Acts vil. 22, etc.) says. Very surely 
the thoughtful young Hebrew in 1200 B.c. had studied the 

Vot. XXIT.—No. 2, 12* 
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story of AKHN-ATON of 1800 B.c. May we not believe 
that he had learned from that story to rise to AKHN-ATON’S 
ideal theism ? Here he was at the foot of Sinai, entrusted 
by the people with government over them, and he had 
grasped the thought, the faith let us call it, by the in-working 
of the Spirit that does give to men their thoughts, that he 
would carry on AKHN-ATON’S plan. He failed: his people 
did with his hopes just what Egypt had done with Axun- 
ATON’s hopes. Moses’s failure was AKHN-ATON’S great 
failure, claimed as an event in Hebrew history. 

Or rather let us try to be more exactly historical. The 
Iauwist “J” knows nothing at all of this failure, and 
generally “‘ J” is far more accurately correct than “ E” 
is, as many illustrations might show. But “ E” is clearly 
a product of the moral Reformation of 750-700 B.c., and 
seeks in case after case to lift the Hebrews living around the 
writers to the great high ideals and morals of the Prophets 
Amos and his comrades. To do this “ E” constructs his 
would-be histories, e.g. like that of Abram’s refusing to 
sacrifice his first-born, in order to lead the people to refuse to 
sacrifice thus. We need not think of accusing the writer of 
falsifying history: how should he know that the story he 
set down was not historical? He wrote it down believing 
that it was inspired in him by his God. So he tells us that 
Moses destroyed that old original series of Ten Commands, 
which we call The Decalogue, and then received another 
Ten of a merely agricultural and ceremonial sort, which 
‘“* J” gives as all that ever had existed. It is not impossible 
at all that ‘“E’s”’ stories, and particularly this concerning 
a failure of Moses, were based on traditions that had survived 
the long five centuries. 

But we ask farther how should such a conception arise 
as this of “‘ E”’ concerning the two different sets of Commands, 
with the destruction of the first and their replacement by 
the second set? It is quite possible, and it is more, for it is 
remarkably probable, that a tradition concerning AKHN- 
ATON with his lofty aims and then his failure had remained 
alive through all the centuries from the time of Moses, 
1200 B.c. down to 700 B.c., the date of Amos and Isa1au and 
‘“‘ KK.” A remarkable suggestion of this is concealed in the 
fact of the evident origin of Stephen’s information concern- 
ing Moses, as reported in his speech in Acts vii. 20-40; for 
that information bears on its face a clear reference to the 
Book of Amos. The Prophets and the Elohistic Narrator 
‘** EK” seem very probably to have been aware of the tradi- 
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tion concerning Moses, which we have suggested. They 
knew the story of the noble efforts of the Egyptian King 
AKHN-ATON to set up a theistic religion: they knew that he 
had failed, for the story of “‘ The Heretic King,” had surely 
been told from lip to lip along the centuries. They knew, 
moreover, how Moses had lived in the court where the 
theistic king had lived and toiled and failed: they knew how 
Moses had cherished a remarkably high ideal for his people. 
They knew right well also that Moses had failed, for they knew 
that the Hebrews had been very base in their cruel Tribalism 
under Joshua and through the reigns of David and his 
successors, and beside the eloquence and slaughterings of 
Elijah and his fellow Tribalist Prophets. Now they felt 
that Moses was to come to his own, and his loved Idealism 
was to be set up: they believed that AkHN-aTon had led 
the way for Moses, and that as the basis for their own lofty 
Moral Religion they might well claim that Moses was really 
their teacher and their forerunner. So the “ E”’ narrators 
created the story of Moses’s failure and his own destruction 
of the Tablets bearing his version of the lofty principles of 
King AKHN-ATON. They knew there had been such a 
remarkable failure in the early days, and they claimed for 
their Hebrew Leader, Moses, the high distinction of having 
conceived, by Divine inspiration of course, the noble system 
laid down in the Elohist’s first set of Tablets. Then they 
go on to say that now those original Tablets of Moses are 
rediscovered, and must become the Charter of the new 
Moral Hebraism. 

If we seek for additional evidence, beyond the probability 
that we have tried to outline, such farther evidence exists 
in the Book of Deuteronomy (date 700 B.c.); for when the 
writers of that series of principles and of rules began their 
books, they put at the outset in chapter v. the “E”’ set of 
Commands, with no reference to a second substitute set. Then 
they proceeded to proclaim a new Law of Unity by the 
Centralisation of Altar-Worship, as the Divinely directed 
method for all future Hebrew Religion. Deuteronomy never 
once suggests that there had ever been a series of Command- 
ments such as “‘ J” says were the only Commands. All the 
people, the writers, the prophets, and the tribes of 700 B.c. 
accepted the view that Moses’s own original Decalogue had 
been that which stands in Exodus xx. Here, then, were 
relly AKHN-ATON’S theism and his spiritual mode of worship 
accepted at last. 
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Let us try to sum up our results, in adherence as close as 
possible to the actual historical facts. 

1. Egypt rose to a noble level of theistic conception 
culminating in the person and writings and policy of King 
AKHN-ATON, circa 1800 B.c. 

2. The Egyptian nation failed to appreciate this Prince : 
he failed. 

3. Soon after that failure, Moses learned in the Egyptian 
court all the story, the philosophy, the plans of the great 
Prince who had failed. 

4. This man Moses tried .to create a nobly purposed 
people among the Hebrews of the Sinaitic deserts : but they 
did not rise to his hopes. They remained tribal and cruel 
for 500 years : Moses failed. 

5. About 750-700 B.c., alongside of the Prophets’ great 
Moral Reformation, a number of literary men, 7.e. the Elohistic 
School, saw the need of definitely stated principles for the 
moral re-organisation of those Hebrews: they knew the 
old story of AKHN-ATON and that of Moses, and felt that 
that was the true way for themselves. 

6. They came to the conception that Moses had tried 
near Sinai in 1200 B.c. to found a nobly moral nation. Moses 
had thought out his plan just as AKHN-ATON had tried in 
Egypt, and they caught the idea that Moses had failed just 
as tradition had described the great King’s failure. Moses 
had flung the Tablets of the high level to the mountain’s 
foot in atoms. Israel had then gone on its lower way for 
five centuries. 

7. Now in 700 B.c. these “‘ E” writers led the nation to 
lay those high principles down as the basis of their truer 
national life. And they succeeded. 

8. The Deuteronomic School, following their Elohistic 
forerunners, claimed this Moral Decalogue as the only set of 
Divine laws ; but then they declared that [AnwEu had given 
through human mediatorship an additional rule commanding 
the Unification of all the separate tribes by centralisation 
of all their Altar-Worship at only one Shrine. This plan 
was adopted by King Josiah and all his people in 620 B.c. 

9. Thenceforward came a steady advance through 600 
years until Jesus declared that that Deuteronomic Corollary 
(Deut. vi.) of Moses’s Decalogue, and of AKHN-aTON’s Theism, 
namely, Universal Unity, was the First Law for all the 
Universe. 
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10. Thus AKHN-ATON was a true forerunner, philosopher, 
and prophet ; and he heralded the ultimate undying plan of 
life for all men and peoples. 

11. Such has been Egypt’s Spiritual Legacy for to-day, 
given through that King AKHN-aTON, who has been called 
‘“* The Heretic King.” 

12. Nor is this legacy the only one that so-called heathen 
and heretic men have sent to us. 

13. The recent discovery of the so-called “tomb of 
Tut-ankh-aton,”’ son-in-law of Akhn-aton, lends additional 
interest to the records of the great theist-king. Many 
careful students regard this tomb, so-called, as not a tomb 
at all, but a cache, a hiding-place for treasures intended by 
Tut-ankh-amon to honour his despised father-in-law. It 
can hardly be Tut-ankh-amon’s tomb, for that appears to 
have been found elsewhere some years ago. The cavern 
seems, so far, to contain no coffin. Perhaps the casket in 
it holds records concerning Akhn-aton. We must wait for 


future disclosures of the casket’s contents. 
A. DUFF. 


BRADFORD. 





A CARDINAL OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


JAMES COLLIER. 


THE fate of Bessarion resembles that of his native Trebizond. 
After having flourished for two centuries and a half, that 
‘““empire,”’ as it was styled with Byzantine pomposity, was 
submerged by a wave of the Ottoman invasions that had 
just overwhelmed Constantinople. Not only did the State 
disappear, but all memory of its existence seemed to perish 
from the minds of men. Its histories were lost, if they ever 
existed. For almost four hundred years no trace of it could 
be found, and Gibbon agreed with Ducange that in all 
probability its annals were hopelessly irrecoverable. Then 
unexpectedly Fallmerayer, a once-famous, but now forgotten, 
philo-Turk professor at Munich, was overjoyed to discover 
in an archducal library at Vienna a precious manuscript 
which enabled him to reconstruct the history of the lost 
empire. 

Bessarion, too, had a remarkable career. He played a 
large part in the council where the breach between the 
Eastern and the Western Churches was rather skinned over 
than healed. As a Greek Peter the Hermit he spent half 
his life in preaching a new crusade against the infidel. He 
was one of the two solitary Greek cardinals created by the 
Roman Curia. He was the trusted adviser of five successive 
popes. He was a legate from the Holy See in Italy, Germany, 
and France. He was a formidable controversialist. Above 
all, he was in his own person the chief living link between 
East and West. He was one of the first emigrant scholars 
of Byzantium, and a Macenas to the rest, an enthusiastic 
interpreter of Greek literature, a reconciler of Plato and 
Aristotle, of pagan philosophy and Christian faith. Famous 
in his lifetime, he yet seems to have left hardly any memory 
of himself after the eulogies of his friends and beneficiaries 
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had been forgotten. He obtained a crypt in the mausoleum 
of Hody, and received a less than respectful reference from 
Gibbon. Only in recent years have two specialists, attracted 
by the exotic name, or at a loss for a theme, at last done 
justice to the solid qualities of the man and the importance 
of his work. Herr Wolfgang von Goethe, a grandson of the 
poet, has devoted a volume to Bessarion’s part in the stormy 
but almost fruitless Council of Florence. In an exhaustive 
monograph Professor Henri Vast has thrown impartial light 
on every aspect of the great cardinal’s many-sided activity. 
We conceive that we shall fill a gap in the knowledge of 
most readers by telling once more the story of his life, and 
estimating his ecclesiastical and literary labours from an 
independent or sociological point of view. 

The date of his birth is uncertain. Hody carries it as 
far back as 1389; others place it in 1393 and 1395; M. Vast 
is original, and apparently correct, in assigning it to 1403. 
Born of parents who, his biographers are careful to inform 
us, were humble but respectable, Bessarion seems yet to have 
received the best education the times could give. First at 
Trebizond, then at Constantinople, and finally in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, he described the entire circle of Byzantine science. 
It was a purely Greek culture. There is no evidence that 
even Homer entered into it : Latin literature was absolutely 
ignored. We who have derived one-half of our ideas and 
three-fourths of our acquisitions from foreign sources may 
envy the mental unity that so self-contained a culture would 
communicate. This limitation being given (and perhaps the 
limits were wider than those of English university training 
a generation ago), there seems. to have been no other. 
Grammar and rhetoric, epic and dramatic poetry, philo- 
sophy, science, and, finally, theology, the queen of the 
sciences, were successively mastered, giving the fortunate 
student a command of the resources of his own language 
which we, with our four or five, cannot attain. Bessarion 
seems to have greatly distinguished himself, and at an early 
age was marked out for future promotion. While still at 
Constantinople (possibly in 1425) he delivered a funeral 
oration on the Emperor Manuel Paleologus : it was the first 
act of a lifelong connection with the governing powers. 
But his thirst for learning was not yet satiated. In 1425, 
or still earlier, he had learnt ‘‘ rhetoric”? (which may have 
included the elements of philosophy) at Constantinople in 
the school of the celebrated Chrysococces. Eager to enter 
the penetralia of philosophy, he proceeded to the Peloponnesus, 
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where, on the site of the ancient Sparta, Gemistus, calling 
himself Pletho, was forming a school of Platonists. It was 
one of the first, in modern times, of those pilgrimages to 
philosophic teachers, such as our age has seen in periodical 
visitings of, or study under, Coleridge and Carlyle, Lotze and 
Rothe, Stirling and Green. Gemistus had not yet become 
the prophet of a revived Hellenism, but he was an ardent 
Platonist, and from him Bessarion learnt that enthusiasm 
for the founder of idealism which was never afterwards 
extinguished in him. 

He had meanwhile joined the priesthood. For the 
civilian without means there was then, as in our own Middle 
Ages, but one avenue to greatness—the Church, and then, 
as still in Greece and in medizval western Europe, that 
avenue led, first, to the gates of a convent. Gibbon accepts 
from Syropoulos the myth that Bessarion passed twenty-one 
years in a monastery in the Peloponnesus. Ambitious 
ecclesiastics, like Ximenes, have remained immured for long 
years and emerged in time to attain distinction in the world. 
Bessarion was no hermit. He seems to have punctually ful- 
filled his religious duties. But his residence in the south of 
Greece can hardly have lasted longer than eleven years 
(from 1425 at the earliest to 1436 at the latest), and it was 
interrupted by frequent missions to Constantinople and else- 
where. At the metropolis he made his first appearance in 
his true character—that of an ecclesiastical statesman: he 
negotiated an alliance and a marriage between the two reign- 
ing houses of Constantinople and Trebizond. He was above 
all things a reconciler, and this was the first of the many 
fusions at which he worked and some of which he aided in 
accomplishing. His reward was immediate. His promotion 
to the abbacy of a celebrated Basilian monastery may have 
been made then, and in 1436 he was advanced to the dignity 
of Metropolitan of Nicwa. His monastic life was at an end. 
Recognising in this monk of obscure origin a native aptitude 
for great affairs, the Emperor seems to have kept Bessarion 
near himself with the object of bringing about a still greater 
fusion—that between the Eastern and Western Churches. 

It would throw little light on the nature of the schism 
between the two Churches to trace its origin. It was out- 
wardly initiated in 860, when Pope Nicholas I. disavowed 
the election of the celebrated Photius as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It was consummated in 1054, when Leo IX. 
excommunicated the Patriarch Michael. But these overt 
acts were only the cracks that marked a deep internal 
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fissure. That cleavage did not pierce to the foundations, 
for both Churches were of Aryan race, and had, therefore, 
much—had all that was fundamental—in common, but it 
went as far down as all the civilisation acquired since the 
kindred stocks had immigrated to southern Europe. The 
whole of Greek culture was different from the whole of 
Roman culture, and the two Churches were the concentrated 
expression of the difference. No one can be present at a 
Greek religious service without feeling that its ethos is 
radically unlike that of a Romanist service. To the Greeks 
had been assigned a large part in the building up of Chris- 
tianity. Out of Jerusalem and Damascus, both partly 
Hellenised, the earliest Christian churches were Greek. 
Hellenic Alexandria was the second birthplace of Christianity 
—the birthplace of Aryan, as distinguished from the Semitic, 
Christianity of Judea. By these Churches the foundations 
of Christian dogma were laid. The deification of Jesus Christ 
was accomplished by them, and the doctrine in which it was 
embodied could, perhaps, have been elaborated only by the 
subtle Greek intellect. Having achieved this great work, 
the Greek East seemed to be struck with sterility. It had 
till then marched side by side with its Roman sister, though 
rather on parallel than identical lines, but now its course 
was arrested, and it refused to take part in the further 
development which that Church was to operate. The Latin 
Church was to build up the theology of the atonement, 
which, with the deity of Christ, was one of the two pillars of 
Christianity, and indeed the very substance of Western religion, 
but in that marvellous evolution the Eastern world had no 
share. Its power of creation was exhausted. Its power even 
of assimilating foreign ideas was exhausted. 

The arrest was no isolated fact : it was the symbol of an 
arrested civilisation. Byzantine Greece was no mere con- 
tinuation of ancient Hellas, but a new birth, begotten upon 
it by ancient Rome. Though a vast empire, and therefore 
of a higher type than the city-States of Athens, Miletus, or 
Sybaris, it was still, at the latest period of its history, in an 
earlier stage of development than these highly-secularised 
States. The Byzantine monarchy was a theocracy. The 
emperor, if not the head, was the ruler of the Church, and 
his power grew, while in a progressive government it declines. 
His secular authority was despotic. His interests were 
theological, and many of the emperors were theologians. 
In the fifteenth century, as in the sixth, the preoccupations 
of the populace of Constantinople were theological. Prelates 
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were ministers. Ecumenical councils were affairs of State. 
Kcclesiastical cramp paralysed the entire social life. The 
subjects of pictures were of a religious cast. While painting 
was already started in the West on its glorious career, getting 
ever closer to nature and life, in the East the figures had all 
stiffened into hieratic immutable types. It was the same 
with sculpture. Architecture had devised no fresh forms. 
The monotonous music that is heard to-day in a Greek 
cathedral is possibly the same as was heard a thousand years 
ago. Not a single constructive idea had been added to 
ancient philosophy. Excepting the famous Greek fire, no 
important invention had been made. If Gibbon may be 
trusted, not one eminent composition in history, philosophy, 
or literature survives, if it ever existed. The Byzantine 
empire may have been trop calomnié, and it has lately found 
vindicators in Vast and Bikkelas, but there is no gainsaying 
that for ten centuries it was practically stationary. It had 
ceased to increase its physiological capital and was living on 
the interest. 

The petrifaction of dogma was a consequence. While 
the Latin innovators had at all times a few Greeks on their 
sides, the great body of the Eastern Christians stood resolutely 
aloof. The differences between the two Churches were 
ritual, metaphysical, and political. They related to the use 
of unleavened bread (which may be compared to the present- 
day controversy on the use of unfermented wine, and in 
which the Latins were more archaic than the Greeks), to the 
nature of. Purgatorial pains (where the Greeks were more 
spiritually minded than the Latins), and to the primacy of 
the pope. But the grand fundamental difference was on 
one of the cardinal dogmas—the evolution of the Trinity. 
Did the Holy Ghost proceed from the Father alone, perhaps 
by the Son, as the Greeks maintained, or from the Father 
and the Son, as the Latins contended? It is difficult for 
us now to realise the significance of such a dispute. The 
dogma could not have been elaborated, because the distinction 
cannot be grasped in our days. We cannot put together its 
terms in thought. It belongs to an alien mental atmosphere. 
It does not follow that the controversy was trivial or the 
doctrine unreal. Whole generations of subtler intelligences 
than ours do not excite themselves over unrealities. What 
we can seize of it is its sociological import. Looking at the 
matter with a layman’s eyes, Carlyle saw that in the Arian 
controversy Christianity itself was at stake. Reasoning from 
the subsequent history of Europe, we perceive that the 
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addition of filioque to the Nicene creed was, for the Christian 
religion, a matter of life or death. Had that addition been 
refused, the living element in Christ’s divinity would have 
been annihilated. The Christian Church was a _ projection 
of Christ’s person, and were Christ denied the power of 
generating a Spirit which would inspire the doctrine and 
guide the government of the Church, He would have been 
truncated of His all-sufficient deity. He would not have 
become, as to the medieval Western mind He did become, 
the creator, saviour, ruler, and judge of the world—the true 
and, throughout the Middle Ages, the sole God. The 
sceptical historian of the last century and the rationalist of 
all times took part with Arius and with the Greeks; the 
sociologist of to-day is on the side of Athanasius and of 
the Latins. 

In the fifteenth century it seemed as if the breach could 
still be healed. There were very practical reasons for closing 
it. The Turks were thundering at the gates of Constantinople. 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and nearly all of Thrace but the capital 
were in their hands. With the diminished area and popula- 
tion of the empire it could no longer defend itself unassisted 
against the victorious Ottoman hordes. There was but one 
hope. If the Western nations would despatch to its relief 
one-tenth part of the hosts which had fallen before Acre or 
wasted away on the plains of Ascalon, the imperial city might 
yet be saved. Embassies to this end had been sent in vain. 
The Emperor himself had gone the round of the Western 
courts. The old crusading enthusiasm was well-nigh ex- 
tinguished. The last desperate resource was to pledge the 
pope, and through him some at least of the Western powers, 
to aid the sinking East by removing the differences between 
the two creeds and reuniting the two Churches. The holding 
of a council was proposed, and, after much negotiation, at 
length agreed to. The council was opened at Ferrara in 
January 1438 and dissolved at Rome in August 1445; it 
is known in ecclesiastical history as the Council of Florence, 
because there the most numerous and important sessions were 
held in 1439. It was the only ecumenical council that had 
been held for nearly six hundred years, and it was the last 
of the truly ecumenical councils, where Orientals, Greeks, and 
Latins sat side by side. The attendance was imposing. The 
Emperor of the East was there in person, no longer as presi- 
dent, like the first Christian emperor, but taking as active a 
part in its deliberations as Constantine did at Nica; and 
with him was his brother, Demetrius, the ‘‘ despot ”’ of the 
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Peloponnesus. The presence of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, alone of the patriarchs, the others being represented 
by vicars ; twenty-one metropolitans, together with bishops, 
abbots, monks, priests, and a number of imperial officials with 
high- sounding titles—all from countries at a sailing distance 
of some weeks from Italy—show what pressure had been used 
by the Emperor. The Pope himself, on the Latin side, ten 
cardinals, and more than two hundred bishops and clergy 
were an ample counterpoise to even this weighty representa- 
tion. As in all such bodies, a few striking personalities stand 
out prominently. The Pope and the Emperor were the 
ruling spirits. Behind them we distinguish Julian Cesarini, 
a cardinal who debated as well as he fought, and who was 
afterwards one of the leaders of the Hungarian crusade 
against the Turks, and John of Ragusa, the orator of the 
Latins. On the Greek side was Isidore, once abbot of St 
Demetrius in Constantinople, now Metropolitan of Russia, 
who was to be imprisoned when he returned to Moscow after 
having accepted the union, and who barely escaped with his 
life when fighting valorously at the defence of Constantinople. 
But the most commanding personality of the council was 
that of Mark, Archbishop of Ephesus, the true leader of the 
Greeks. He had reluctantly agreed to attend the council, 
only yielding to the pressure of the Emperor. He opposed 
its transference from Ferrara to Florence. He exhausted the 
‘“‘forms of the House”’ with the skill of a party general, in 
order to delay the discussion of the real issues. But when 
these were to be faced he did not shrink from the encounter. 
In a long duel of fifteen days—a mere incident in the pro- 
ceedings—he measured himself against the greatest debater 
of the Latins on the vital question of the filiogue. He had 
at last to be silenced. The Emperor placed him under 
arrest. Only thus'could the controversy be ended. When 
all differences had been composed and the union agreed to, 
he alone of the Greek prelates refused to sign the decree. 
Returning to Greece, he became the idol of the populace, 
always strongly anti-unionist, and he spent the remaining 
eight years of his life in organising a national resistance. 
The “ anthropomorphic hunger ” of our portrait-painting age 
would crave at least a pen-and-ink likeness of this sturdy 
defender of the faith, but the historians of the council are 
too much occupied with narrating events to dwell on persons. 
We see Mark of Ephesus standing up like a rock amid the 
welter of smudesiiilam factions, bravely resisting the un- 
disguised menace of authority, and remaining unshaken to 
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the end. If we were to seek for a modern parallel to the 
last of the Greeks, we might find it in a late Presbyterian 
divine, the once well-known Dr Begg of Edinburgh. Tall, 
massive, weighing probably some twenty stone, slow in all 
his movements, deliberate in all his actions, keeping cool 
when weaker men on the same side were excited to the brink 
of madness or hurried over it, opposing a dogged resistance 
to all innovations in doctrine or ritual, puritanical, but not 
over-scrupulous withal—indeed, ‘a worldly-minded ecclesi- 
astic,”” who, on the basis of a salary of a few hundreds, 
accumulated a fortune of many thousands—the Free Church 
leader may have been (the last feature probably excepted) a 
latter-day exemplar of the irreconcilable of Ephesus. Such 
men cannot yield. Their convictions have not been arrived 
at by thinking: they are organic, and carry with them the 
entire nature of the man. With more character than intellect, 
Mark was the fitting spokesman of the Greek masses, them- 
selves neither dumb nor inarticulate, but in whom a deep 
racial instinct had generated alike an inclination to the 
dogmas they had received and an invincible repugnance to 
those they refused to accept. Bessarion was the counterpart 
of Mark. With more intellect than character, flexibility of 
mind, abundant erudition, the dexterity of: a consummate 
debater, and no very strong attachment to the minutiz of 
doctrine, he seemed to be singled out as the Emperor’s right- 
hand man in negotiating the adhesion of the Greeks. He led 
the way by laying before his fellow-countrymen an exposition 
of the situation which, even at this distance of time, strikes 
one as a masterpiece of lucidity and exhaustiveness. He was 
a constant mediator between Emperor and Pope, between 
Greeks and Latins. He helped to devise the formule of 
compromise, which more than once obviated dissensions 
when all seemed lost. He dashed the spray of his learning 
against the adamant of Mark’s reasons, not his reasonings. 
When the battle was won, at least for the time, he showed 
the dialectical skill of a schoolman in justifying the results. 
How did he arrive at the speculative position which made 
his action possible? He had passed some of the most 
impressible years of his life in the south of Greece, where the 
Peloponnesian courts, if not peoples, retained many of the 
usages, ecclesiastical and social, introduced by the Frank 
rulers of the thirteenth century. He was, moreover, a born 
reconciler, and to his wide discursive mind the differences 
between the two communions must have seemed compara- 
tively unimportant. He was yet a Greek of the Greeks, 
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and had at heart the salvation of the Byzantine empire. 
And it cannot be denied that he had a certain suppleness of 
character, amounting to complaisance towards the powers 
that be, which made submission easy. 

The Greeks nominally accepted the addition to the 
creed and the primacy of the Pope. They did not accept 
them in their hearts. The returning prelates were misused 
or compelled to abjure. One of the most distinguished 
advocates of the union, the layman, George Scholarius, 
publicly recanted, and, after the death of the incorrigible 
Mark, became the leader of the irreconcilables. Not till 
1452, on the urgency of the Pope, and when the Turks were 
almost under the walls of Constantinople, was the union 
proclaimed in the East. It did not avail. There never was 
a union, and there could not be. Mark spoke of the souls 
whom acceptance of the new faith had ruined. There were 
comparatively few such. A handful of United Greek con- 
gregations scattered over the European provinces of Turkey, 
Greece, the islands, and the coasts of Asia Minor, all witness 
to the futility of the efforts made to blend two unlike strains 
of religious belief. The almost total] failure of the attempt 
throws a reflected light on another union projected in our 
own days. The Church of England has taken a step, or 
rather a_ stride, beyond Catholicism by accepting the 
Reformation, with all the multiplied consequences of that 
vast change. On what possible terms could a Protestant 
Church ally itself with a Church that has not even advanced 
to Catholicism ? 

Bessarion escaped the alternatives of recantation or of 
worldly loss and spiritual ruin by exiling himself. Still 
Greek at heart, but no longer Greek in spirit, he took refuge 
in the country of his new creed. He was royally rewarded 
for the part he had played at the council and the sacrifices 
he had made. Along with Isidore, another exiled unionist, 
he was advanced to the cardinalate at the early age of 
thirty-six. He accumulated a crowd of preferments. To 
the archbishopric of Niczea he added the bishopric of Sabina, 
the lucrative bishopric of Tusculum, the archbishopric ‘of 
Negropont, the rich abbacy of Grotta Ferrata, and some four 
others, and the contested dignity of Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. His revenue must have been ample, and it was 
liberally spent. It was also well earned. He reformed his 
abbeys and restored his churches; he soon made himself a 
good ecclesiastic of the Italian type. As legate at Bologna 
(1450-55), he restored order in that second city of the Papal 
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States, which had become a “‘ cave of brigands and assassins,” 
and refounded the ancient, but decayed university. He was 
recalled to Rome by the sensational news of the fall of the 


Eastern Empire. 
JAMES COLLIER. 


SYDNEY. 


1 Since the days of Gibbon and Von Hammer the materials for the 
history of the taking of Constantinople have received important accessions. 
A narrative of the first seventeen years of the reign of Mahomet II. by the 
monk Critobulos has been discovered and published ; it relates much that 
is new about Mahomet, and it gives an account of the skirmishes between 
the Turks and Greeks preliminary to the assault which is found in no other 
historian. The Venetian archives, first examined by M. Vast, vindicate 
the Hungarians from Gibbon’s charge of treachery, and show that the 
same want of concord among the Powers which still keeps the Turks at 
Constantinople admitted them there. The lately printed narrative of 
two Florentine merchants then resident in the city has new points. The 
letters of Lauro Quirini, Cardinal Isidore (known to Gibbon, but not used 
by him), and Bessarion, corrected or added details. The threnodies express 
the sentiment of Eastern and Western Europe at the sight of a dying 
nationality. 








SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA.’ 


CARLETON W. STANLEY. 


Tue publication of my article in the January HIBBERT 
(1923) was perhaps as instructive to myself as to any of my 
readers. I expected, as I received, a chorus of abuse from 
newspapers, pulpits, and some university dignitaries. What 
I learned with surprise was that not a mere handful of 
Canadians shared my views, as I had supposed, but several 
hundreds at least. Not only have academic friends given 
me kind words, and one or two newspapers, and several 
preachers (including one of those Montreal divines cited 
against me by Dr Mackay), but I have had hundreds of 
letters from all over the country and from all sorts of people, 
most of whom were quite unknown to me. Not all of these 
were in entire agreement with me, but while many thought 
the stipple work in my picture too heavy, there were many 
who thought it not dark enough. 

Now, all of these men and women may, like myself, be 
wrong. I have no wish to make it appear that they are the 
intelligentsia of the country, and that I am one of that class. 
It is with reluctance that I speak at all of matters so personal. 
But I wish it to be understood, as I accept the invitation to 
reply to Professor Bonham and Principal Mackay, that I 
have had abundant opportunity in the last few months to 
weigh everything I said before. No one, after discussion, 
has denied that any one of my charges is true, or that my 
description of our tendencies in general is true. In con- 
sequence of it all I myself am very much confirmed in my 
opinions. 

As soon as I read Professor Bonham I was tempted to add 

1 This article, in which Mr Stanley replies to his critics, closes the 


discussion.—EDITOR. 
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a few words to what I had already said—he so obviously 
wrote in order to help the writer and his readers to avoid 
mistakes. Not only is he deferential to me; he pays our 
colleges and churches such compliments as must be grati- 
fying to all Canadians. In my rejoinder I shall try to 
imitate his sweet reasonableness. 

As to an American’s greater ability to look on the matter 
with detachment: I began my article, as I remember, by 
disclaiming any hope to rival an outsider in this regard. I 
did claim, however, that a Canadian, with Canadian lineage 
extending two or three generations back, knew, in some 
limited fashion no doubt, our tendencies as no outsider could 
possibly know them. The question I raised was: What are 
we becoming ? That question cannot possibly be answered 
by picking out individual cases, for praise or blame. For 
instance, I dwelt on certain tendencies in our Protestant 
churches. Admitting limited knowledge on some sides of 
this question, Professor Bonham replies in effect there must 
be some good in them, because one of their ministers has 
given so noble a definition of the Church. His contention 
could only have weight had I denied that there was some 
good in the Canadian churches—which I was far from doing. 
Neither as a logician nor as a patriotic Canadian can I admit 
that increasing worth in our churches is proved by his 
statement (which is of course true) that so many of our 
ministers leave them for American pulpits. 

Again, Professor Bonham recommends the study of his- 
tory for my depression of spirit. Thucydides advised the 
study of his work for a somewhat different reason. I am 
not going to attempt to strike a balance between the two; 
I shall only say that it is my reading of history (probably 
much more limited than Professor Bonham’s) that has 
given me pause in accepting our conditions as satisfactory. 
He speaks of our “ Canadian civilisation.” Although he 
speaks of it, I remain unable to see that we have one; my 
speculation, tempered with ardent hope, is whether we shall 
have one. History, however, is entirely against a belief 
that a civilisation can be built on anything so discontinuous, 
spasmodic, and haphazard as our present mode of life. His- 
tory, it has been said, is the tale of the migrations of the 
peoples. But the peoples have only left a history by settling 
down ; by growth, which was neither too fast nor too slow 
—a growth which made a crust, in Bagehot’s phrase, to 
protect itself from other influences, and fermented within. 
Professor Bonham warns us, rightly, that this cannot happen 
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all at once. He reminds us that, strictly speaking, Canada 
goes back only to 1867 (though he himself goes back to 1606 
to prove that there is a Canadian literature), and he probably 
would not press the phrase “‘ Canadian civilisation ”’ too far. 
Once again, the question is: Are we moving in any intelligible 
direction? I mentioned some things which, to me at least, 
indicated that we perhaps were—the growing clarity of our 
political thinking, our growing interest in art, our increasing 
dissatisfaction with our daily newspapers, and the cropping 
up of small independent papers, not of daily issue. Pro- 
fessor Bonham ignores these “hopeful signs,’ which I 
urged should be dwelt upon ; perhaps he does not agree with 
me as to the particular signs chosen. But it seems to me 
that it was this sort of sign that he should have taken to 
maintain his argument. For instance, many of my friends 
think that one of the most promising developments is the 
growing interest in a Canadian theatre. In summing up 
the hopeful things I did not overlook this ; I do not under- 
rate its importance ; but it is one of the things I have not 
had leisure to examine carefully, and I did not feel competent 
to discuss it. 

I certainly do not object to the names of the eminent men 
Professor Bonham gives, as illustrating splendid work done 
by our college professors. I could add many names to his 
list, in the institutions he limits himself to, and in smaller 
universities. I spoke of these as “‘ noble men, the finest 
minds in the country.” 

As to our “ poets”? and writers: I am told that I have 
already cut off from a career something more than seventeen 
hundred youths and maidens, who, arguing in that vast 
Hall of Fame, the Canadian Authors’ Association, Quod 
Sulla quid non ego ? had determined to be poets, or novelists 
at least. I shudder therefore at the thought of pointedly 
damning those whom Professor Bonham has _ pointedly 
praised. But I must say that my idea of poetry would 
absolutely disallow at least one of his inclusions. He seems 
to include also British writers living in Canada. 

About the Jews, he misses my point. He says in effect 
that there are good Jews and bad Jews, and that I have been 
unfortunate in coming upon the bad ones. What I said was 
that most of our Jews came from countries in which political 
and social rights had been denied them. I did not say this 
to have a fling at Russia. Certainly there is nothing in what 
I wrote to indicate that I dislike or distrust Jews as such— 
and the fact is that I have not a few Jewish friends in this 
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country and elsewhere. I pointed out the menace to our 
society of a large and wealthy class which “ ignores the 
social bond,” and which has, for the most part, “no glim- 
mering of the duties of citizenship ’—the natural reaction, 
as I said, to their antecedents. 

I find myself most seriously at difference with the Pro- 
fessor in his closing remarks. My article contained a most 
emphatic caveat against a quantitative estimate of our 
spiritual and mental condition. He speaks of measuring 
‘culture ” by “ statistics.” I do not object, as he thought 
I might, to his argument that material developments in 
railroads and so forth must come, and must for a while 
absorb us, and distract us from other development. But 
I think it preposterous to argue that we must be growing 
in intelligence, because the number of our newspapers has 
so much increased since 1840. There is not a hint that 
Professor Bonham thinks any of our newspapers are excellent, 
or that their average merit is higher than it was, or as high. 
Similarly with regard to our schools. Had Professor Bonham 
shown that our schools to-day maintained the tradition of 
the famous old Tassie school in Galt; that our educational 
authorities were animated with the spirit of Ryerson, and had 
Ryerson’s influence with our legislatures,:and our public 
opinion; that the arts faculties in our universities were as 
successful as they used to be in interesting students in 
subjects for their own sakes, apart from their practical 
use—that would have had a bearing on the question. He 
cites statistics to show the increased numbers of professors, 
students, and schools. Does he not indeed completely 
admit my charge that as a people we are not interested in 
education, by laying emphasis on the great number of our 
brilliant students and instructors whom we allow, or oblige, 
to cross the border in order to make a living? I make 
allowance for the attraction of the wealthier country—larger 
libraries, greater opportunities for special work, and so on. 
Professor Bonham, thinking of historians, will remember 
Niebuhr, drawn to Prussia, Herodotus drawn to Athens. 
But there is no precedent for our exodus. 

Though I am forced to differ from him in one or two 
things so widely, I am indebted to him for the suggestiveness 
of some of his criticisms. His best suggestion, I think, is 
that spiritual forces may be working, beyond the ken of 
any critic, in quiet homes and quiet villages. I should 
add: ‘‘ Yes, and perhaps in Cape Breton coal-mines, and 
Montreal slums, and elsewhere.” Intangible and im- 
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ponderable indeed are the forces which make up a 
community : 


“* Does the Eagle know what is in the pit ? 
Or wilt thou go ask the Mole ? 
Can Wisdom be put in a Silver rod 
Or Love in a golden bowl ? ” 


As for Dr Mackay, I acknowledge with gratitude that 
his article confirms the truth of almost everything I have 
said. Not that he is aware of this. There is a certain 
confusion of mind apparent not only in his article as a whole, 
but also in individual passages. And surely it was mere 
inadvertence that led him to follow a vulgar paper in charging 
me with attacking a Canadian humorist (Procrustes could 
not stretch my words to this, and some friend will point out 
to him the absurdity of it). Does he not see that in charging 
me with untruth, and at the same time admitting the truth 
of nearly everything I said, he has made himself a splendidly 
impartial witness on my side? Or does he see how much 
he has admitted ? We are materialistic, he says,—but no 
worse than the rest of the world. Our politics must bring a 
blush to the cheek of all Canadians,—but our voters are now 
registering their opinions in the ballot-box, and all is well. 
Our literature is ‘“‘ somewhat uncouth,”’—but it “‘ interprets 
the souls of the less articulate.” 

In short, even a casual reader will be struck by the fact 
that although Dr Mackay charges me with caricature and 
with deliberate misrepresentation, although he hints at the 
beginning that I am a nobody, whose opinions have no weight 
in Canada, and at the end that I have personal grievances 
which have coloured my view—yet, in spite of all this, he 
admits practically everything I maintain. His picture of 
our materialism is as black as mine. He admits that ‘“ per- 
haps twenty-five per cent.” of our imported divinity students 
‘* have not been equal to the demands of our work.”’ I should 
have been loath to name so high a number. He admits that 
a ‘“‘large part of our working-class is outside the organised 
Church.” He admits that practically all university pro- 
fessors (all but ‘‘ full professors’) are badly paid, and that 
they ‘suffer hardships.” He admits, in a considerable 
circumlocution, that the arts faculties of our universities 
have been subordinated to ‘‘ more practical departments.” 
He admits that ‘‘ changes threaten to make the universities 
the preserves of rich men’s sons.” He tacitly admits my 
condemnation of our newspapers. He admits, more frankly 
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than most of my critics, the poverty of our literature, and 
the sinister influence of wealth in our politics and in our 
life generally. But he seems to think that any charge of 
mine is contradicted if he can suggest an explanation, even 
if his explanation is the admission of something else which 
I have said, and which in turn he elsewhere attempts to 
contradict. 

What was my charge against our churches and univer- 
sities ? Let me quote my own words : 


‘““'The advance of materialism seems most marked 
in the very institutions which might be expected to be 
a bulwark against it. Far be it from me to deny the 
efficacy of our churches and religious bodies. But at 
times one is tempted to exclaim that real estate, and 
prohibitory acts of legislation, are the sole concern of 
our churches. 

‘“‘ Feeble is the resistance to materialism offered by 
our universities.”” (And I went on to complain that 
the standards of our arts faculties had fallen, and the 
purpose of education lost sight of.) 


What is Dr Mackay’s answer ? 


“Judged by attendance upon church, and the 
loyal performance of the obligations of Church member- 
ship, Canada to-day stands first among English-speaking 
nations, with the possible exception of Scotland... . 
The three leading denominations, the Anglican, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian, raised by one concerted effort 
more than twelve million dollars. (Here he goes on to 
speak of establishing churches in the newer parts of the 
country.) 

‘The exceedingly rapid growth of our universities 
has made it impossible to adjust the salaries of all 
grades of instructors, so as to save some from real 
hardships. . . . Twenty years ago Toronto University 
had two thousand students; to-day it has over five 
thousand. Manitoba had nine hundred students; now 
it has over two thousand. The enormous increase in 
buildings and equipment and in the number of instructors 
has taxed ingenuity. ... In Canada, as elsewhere, 
the rapid growth of the more practical departments in 
our universities has tended to a materialistic view of 
education.”’ (Italics mine.) 


The above arguments cannot be reduced to any lower 
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terms, as will readily be seen. There is no common ground. 
My desideratum is a spiritual character in our churches. 
Dr Mackay points to increased membership and wealth, 
increased real estate holdings in the North-West. Many 
thoughtful people among our university reformers agree 
that no change for the better is possible until the barriers 
are raised against the hordes crowding in, who are quite 
unfit to profit by the instruction a university should give. Dr 
Mackay complacently points to the increased buildings to 
house these hordes, and the increased numbers of instructors 
necessary to give them a belated schooling. 

He does indeed say, ‘‘ Canadian Protestantism stands for 
the bringing in of the Kingdom of Heaven in the spirits and 
relationship of men the world over.” I do not complain of 
the vagueness of phrase here. The things of the spirit are 
not easy to analyse or define. But I should think it a fair 
test of the Church’s spiritual condition to ask, for example, 
whether it has given any good counsel with regard to the 
hatreds and miseries engendered by the war? Has the 
Church been any less narrow, or more Christian, than our 
politicians and yellow newspapers ? Has it not rather been 
‘wise as a dove and harmless as a serpent?” to quote 
the perverted text. Dr Mackay does indeed say: “ The 
Church has been more and more awakening to the social 
implications of its message.” Have even ten Canadian 
preachers read Mr Keynes, or Professor Cassel, or indeed 
anything but our own wretched newspapers on the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and what has followed? I know of dozens 
of sermons that have been delivered on Russia, but, like the 
stock newspaper article on the subject, they have merely 
belaboured other Canadians that the preacher disliked. 

At the moment when I write there is a controversy 
raging in the Canadian newspapers and pulpits about the 
living conditions of the Cape Breton miners and steel-workers. 
The unusual thing about this controversy is that it was begun 
by a Churchman, Canon Scott of Quebec. The usual thing 
about it is that other ministers have ranged themselves with 
the newspapers in denying that there is anything wrong 
about these living conditions. Montreal and Toronto news- 
papers are, of course, read by very few people who have 
ever been in these mining and smelting towns, and editors 
venture lightly on misrepresentation of conditions. So far 
as one can see, the pulpits venture just as lightly. A few 
photographs of the hovels in which these workers live 
would be very upsetting to the newspaper statements. But 
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no Canadian newspaper would publish such photographs. 
Their common explanation of the frequent strikes in this 
district is that while the miners and steel-workers are good 
Canadian citizens, they are misled by international labour 
leaders who are ‘‘ Reds” and “ Bolsheviks.” Now, Canon 
Scott has asked whether it would not be advisable for those 
who sit in judgment to ask themselves whether there is not 
something more seriously wrong? Are we sure, he asks, 
that the miner’s wages are just, and, if they are, is there 
anything wrong in the living conditions of the district ? 
His questions have brought upon himself a great deal of abuse. 
I know this district well, as I know the “ black country ” 
in England, in the Ohio River district, and in parts of 
Europe. Assuredly I have seen nothing fouler anywhere 
than our own black country; and the bleakness of the 
Nova Scotia climate makes our conditions worse. In Europe, 
and, for the last quarter-century, in the United States, 
newspapers and public men have pointed out clearly that it 
is bad national hygiene to have these plague spots on the 
country-side, and great reforms have been made in over- 
coming smoke and poisonous fumes, and in improving 
housing conditions. But, so far as I know, Canon Scott’s 
is the first public utterance that we have heard in Canada 
on this subject. 

The Churches’ attitude to Labour questions has recently 
been condemned with a weight which my assertions do not 
carry. This is in the autobiography ! of a preacher we once 
had in Toronto, and who, it seems, was too liberal and 
latitudinarian for the Toronto of that day to hold. (To 
this book the editor of The Modern Churchman devoted a 
lengthy review, May 1923. At the end of his review the 
editor says: ‘‘ While the Church needs such men, she is failing 
more and more to get them”’). 

Says Mr Rainsford : 


‘“‘ The Evangelical party in England missed its great 
opportunity when it turned a deaf ear to the exceeding 
bitter cry of Labour. That party’s failure was of 
course part of a universal failure. All the Churches 
failed alike. The question is still asked, ‘Why do you 
find so small a representation of Labour in any Christian 
Church ?’ The Church advocates dislike to make the 
true answer, but only one can be made. It is because 


1 Story of a Varied Life, by W. S. Rainsford (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
U.S.A., 1918). 
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organised Christianity took the wrong side. . . . There 
can be no doubt that in the early centuries of our era 
the Church was very generally on the right side, the side 
of the poor. In much later times, when the liberties 
of England were threatened, the Bishops had gone to 
the Tower sooner than bow to the tyrant King. ... 
Now another tyranny, the tyranny of wealth, more 
insidious, more pervasive, at least as fatal to the nation’s 
well-being, threatened the land. The English Church 
was on the wrong side. . . . The Methodists and Baptists 
were losing the poor.” 


This of course has to do with England. But later in his 
book, when the author is speaking of his leaving Toronto, 
and of the lack of sympathy between the clergy and the 
people, he says: ‘‘ Canada was then woefully behind hand.” 
He went to New York. 


“The Churches’ customary method of approach to 
the poor in New York was to send green, inexperienced 
divinity students, who had never seen the inside of a 
factory, or a prison, or a sweatshop, or a mine, to the 
districts out of which the great churches had themselves 
moved, because within them they could no longer fill 
their pews. And the expectation was that, meagrely 
supported with funds and helpers, these youths would 
win to the ugly little mission chapel the very people 
that the strong preacher and the beautiful service had 
failed to draw. I am not drawing a caricature. The 
facts are bad enough as they stood, nay, as they stand 
to-day. ‘There is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.’ ”’ 


I expressly left out the Western provinces in my survey of 
education, saying that educational systems there were merely 
in process of formation. Elsewhere, I said, our standards, 
never too high, had been lowered in the last twenty years ; 
and I gave specific grounds for this charge. In particular 
I said that one had only to compare the tests set, and the 
books read, at the present time and at the earlier period. 
If Principal Mackay had taken the trouble to make such a 
comparison, and had convicted me of error there, his con- 
tradiction would have been worth something. But how does 
he answer me? After roundly denouncing me for untruth, 
he deals through several sentences with such generalities as 
these : 
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** Anyone who will take the trouble to study the 
situation seriously will be almost overwhelmed by the 
pathetic sacrifices which are being made in every part 
of Canada by the communities, in the endeavour to 
provide the best available education.” 


This is what might be called pounding the big Canadian 
drum. At last we come to a sentence which, at first blush, 
seems to promise something : 


‘“‘ Far from lowering the standards, the writer can 
speak from personal experience of two _ provinces, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, and there the standard 
has been steadily raised during the last ten years, as 
it has been in every other province of the Dominion.” 


Aside from the irrelevance of the two western provinces to the 
argument, what a sentence this is! Then, to confute what I 
said about teachers’ salaries, Dr Mackay cites the salaries of 
Winnipeg teachers. As the rest of his own article makes 
clear, the West, a raw, bleak country for the most part, 
and expensive to live in, has always had to pay much higher 
salaries than the rest of the country in order to secure teachers 
at all. I should not be surprised to know that Winnipeg, 
the largest western city, pays higher teachers’ salaries than 
any other place in the country. Dr Mackay’s table is as 
follows :— 
Increase. 

High School Principals. . $4000—$5000 in five years. 

Intermediate __,, ‘ . $8600—$4000 in four years. 

Elementary ‘o . $2400—$3800 in fourteen years. 

Male High School Teachers $2400-$3400 in ten years. 

Female is i . $1800—$2800 in ten years. 

Elementary ,, - z . 1$1200—$2000 in sixteen years. 


Compare this with the Montreal scale : 


Intermediate Principals. . $1500—$3000 in fifteen years (or 
$1500—$3500 in the case of schools 
containing over 1600 pupils). 

Elementary Principals (male or female), maximum salary $1950. 

Male High School Teachers . $1500-$2900 in fourteen years (or 
in the highest forms, $1500— 
$3200). 

Female * én ‘ . $1225-$1525 in seven years (or in 
the highest forms, $1500-—$2050). 

Elementary Teachers . . $950-$1700 (according to experi- 
ence and grades taught). 

Kindergarten ws é F $400-—$700 in six years. 

Vou. XXII.—No. 2. 13 
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Montreal is the largest and wealthiest city of the East. 
It was of the East I was talking. I expressly left the West 
out of consideration. Yet in refutation of what I said about 
the salaries of eastern teachers—and I made it clear that I 
had rural teachers in mind—Dr Mackay cites the salaries 
paid by the largest prairie city. It will be seen from a 
comparison of the above tables (I take Dr Mackay’s as correct 
—the one I give is taken from a 1923 document of the 
Montreal School Commissioners) that the Winnipeg salaries 
are much higher throughout, that in some cases they are 
nearly twice as high, and in one instance much more than 
twice as high. Is this a way to throw light on what I said! 
Further, no one complains, or complains very much, of 
Montreal salaries when they are compared with those of 
rural Quebec. Montreal positions are the plums in the 
province. Not that, even in Montreal, our largest and 
wealthiest Canadian city, one is ‘‘ overwhelmed by the 
pathetic sacrifices ’’ made by the community. Here, too, 
one knows of male high school teachers who, after a full 
day’s work, are obliged to do night-work to support their 
families. Dr Mackay says teachers are ‘“‘ not socially handi- 
capped ftinancially.””. What about bringing up a family in 
Montreal on a salary beginning with $1500 a year ? 

There is indeed a good deal to amaze one in Dr Mackay’s 
remarks about the salaries of professors and teachers. ‘“ Full 
professors ”’ in the Canadian University which pays the largest 
salaries, are nominally $5000 a year. Not all of them 
receive so much, even after years of service as full professors. 
A very few professors, in the same institution, who are heads 
of departments, and who superintend graduate work as well, 
receive $6000. But full professors, with heads of depart- 
ments counted in, are a small fraction of the teaching staff. 
Thirty-five years ago this same institution paid its full pro- 
fessors an initial salary of $3000. To-day its full professors 
work up to $5000. Seventy years ago Huxley was an un- 
successful candidate for a position in this institution. He 
understood that the initial salary was £350. Huxley, though 
he was anxious enough to secure the position (which went, 
he complained, to the relative of a Canadian politician), did 
not think the salary too great. No one, I believe, has ever 
maintained that the professors of a generation ago were over- 
paid. But either of these scales of salary was really wealth, 
at these two earlier periods, as compared with $5000 to-day. 
Even the $5000, be it noted, is not attained by full professors 
in the colleges affiliated with the university. Their maximum 
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is much lower. In any case, a man becomes professor, 
nearly always, at an advanced age. For most of his life, as 
“ Jecturer,”’ “ assistant professor,”’ or ‘‘ associate professor,” 
the teacher in the best-paid Canadian universities ‘“‘ endures 
hardships,”’ as Dr Mackay says. His salary may be as low 
as $1500 a year—the current financial report, published 
for the Ontario Legislature, makes it appear that in some cases 
the salary is less than this amount, even for lecturers devoting 
their full time to this work. The average salary in all the 
colleges of this university is perhaps between $2500 and 
$3000. The meaning of this is obvious. It is not merely a 
matter of the professor enduring hardships, it is not a matter 
which is personal to the professor, it means that he cannot 
be a good professor. Even in the university which pays 
best the average instructor has no means to travel, to buy 
books, to hear music. He has no leisure. (In one of our 
largest Canadian universities the authorities actually have 
a summer employment bureau for their needy professors. 
A few months ago I met a professor, in this case a “ full 
professor,” going to do his summer’s work in another city. 
“T can’t do it at home, you know,” he added, smiling.) 

The following items, taken from a 1920 publication ! of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Canada, are very pertinent 
to our inquiry :— ‘ 
TEACHING STAFF. 

Full-time Professors ‘ 

te Assistant Professors 

“5 Instructors 
Part-time Professors 

2 Lecturers 

is Demonstrators ‘ , : : 

Total Pay Roll . ; . $51,590.18 


This is instructive. Suppose the part-time professors, 
lecturers, and demonstrators received only $250 a year each. 
This reduces the pay roll by $19,000. Suppose, further, that 
the full-time instructors and assistant professors receive only 
$1000 a year each. This reduces the pay roll by another 
$6000. To pay the president and thirteen full professors 
there remains only $26,519.18. $2000 a year each! Or, 
if these thirteen receive more, it means that the pittances 
which we have allowed the juniors and the part-time pro- 
fessors must be still further reduced. More than a genera- 
tion ago Dalhousie gave its full professors $2000 a year. 


1 I have sent a copy of this publication to the editor of the H1sBERT 
JOURNAL. 
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Relatively that would mean $7500 a year now. What is the 
use of saying that teachers have always been badly paid, 
that Canada pays as good salaries as some other countries, 
and soon. Nor is one so stupid as to suppose that the merit 
of professors is in direct ration to their pay. But here again 
is ample evidence that we are doing things worse than we 
used to, that in things that matter we are on the down grade. 

Let it not be thought that this is written to discredit 
Dalhousie, in the present or any other generation. It is 
simply a reflection of the change which has come over our 
life, our changing Canadian idea of what is important. If 
one considers the standards set, the personnel of the teach- 
ing staff, the distinction won in Canada and elsewhere by 
graduates, Dalhousie is assuredly one of the first four or five 
of the sixteen universities of Eastern Canada. It is significant 
that the Carnegie Trustees have endeavoured to bring the 
other five universities of the maritime provinces up to the 
Dalhousie level. Recently a good deal of money has been 
given Dalhousie by wealthy benefactors. But nearly all of 
this money has been ear-marked for certain purposes— 
buildings, equipment, scientific research. I am not saying 
that these things were not needed. But it is doubtful 
whether the president’s modest appeal, in the publication 
referred to, for funds to “ increase salaries by thirty per cent.” 
has been listened to. 

It might be objected that, for one who inveighs so much 
against material standards, I have laid overmuch emphasis 
on the money paid to teachers. But I am really not here 
concerned at all with the professor’s salary except in so far 
as the quality of professor depends upon the salaries which the 
community sees fit to pay. The fact is that the merits of our 
professors are out of all proportion to the rewards the com- 
munity gives—and I think my first article made that clear. 
We have been more fortunate than we deserve in the matter 
of professors. Old country dons, who have a little income in 
some way or other, have settled among us, with a view to 
bringing up their families in the new country. Some of our 
own professors have private means. Besides, more precious 
than either, we have some born professors, who will teach, 
whether in poverty or not. But these classes do not exhaust 
the human material from which good professors are made. 
A man may even be a born professor, and yet it may be as 
necessary for him to marry as to teach. It may be that the 
subject he teaches necessitates the purchase of books not to 
be found in our libraries, or necessitates travel. We offer 
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him $2000 a year, often only $1000 a year, for an indefinite 
period! Relatively our salaries have gone down, and partly 
in consequence of this the average merit of our professors has 
gone down. That is an economic fact, and it is not relevant 
to note what a slender reward Milton got for Paradise Lost. 

In the last few years it has been one of my duties to read 
several hundred applications for positions in a school of 
elementary and secondary grades. A very large proportion 
of them, written by teachers holding other positions, were in 
bad English, and mis-spelled. (To avoid any misunder- 
standing let me add that they were not from French-Canadian 
applicants.) A good many of these letters are on file, and 
it might not be a breach of etiquette to show them to anyone 
interested in the history of Canadian education. I say 
“history,” for I cannot find evidence that this condition of 
affairs has been long prevalent in Canada. But there is an 
easier way to arrive at evidence on this subject. Let anyone 
consult the printed requirements for admission to, say, 
Toronto University in the years 1920-1923, and the require- 
ments for admission during the years 1900-1908. These are 
public documents, and not difficult of access. The in- 
vestigator will find that not only in Latin and Greek, the 
study of which seems on the decline everywhere, but also in 
mathematics, in physics, in history, the tests in the latter 
years are only about half as difficult as formerly. Arithmetic 
and English Grammar used to be considered of cardinal 
importance. Now examinations in them are not required at 
all—only certificates from former teachers, which in many 
cases amount to nothing. The same thing is true of examina- 
tions for teachers’ licences. (The requirements for these 
are published by the Provincial Department of Education.) 
The change in these two latter subjects, it is true, was made 
with a view to compelling the schools to teach them ade- 
quately in the lower grades. But the result, in my opinion, 
has been unfortunate. 

It will hardly be believed by an outsider that there is so 
vast a discrepancy between the standards set by some 
Canadian universities and others. In the province of Ontario 
itself there are, besides the Provincial University, four other 
universities granting degrees in arts. They have their value ; 
they fend off the evils of centralisation and flatness. They 
have had notable professors, notable students. One of them, 
in particular, has at different periods done better work than 
any other institution in certain of the humaner studies. But 
it is well known that some of these universities give degrees 
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on very easy terms, and it is a matter of general observation 
also that the proportion of secondary teachers sent out by 
these institutions is rapidly increasing. In other words, the 
average competence of secondary teachers is rapidly being 
lowered. 

Recently I had to examine a couple of honour graduates 
from a university in the maritime provinces. One, who had 
specialised in mathematics, did not know what was meant 
by the calculus. Another, a young lady, claimed to have 
specialised in modern languages. But it was very hard to 
find any French author she had read. When I asked about 
German authors she said, confidentially, ‘“‘ You know, I 
never could remember the names of those German writers ! ” 
Of other languages, I need hardly add, she confessed ignor- 
ance. Recently one of the minor universities in the province 
of Quebec warmly recommended one of their graduates for a 
certain post. They said he was a very distinguished student, 
particularly in chemistry, and he showed a remarkably high 
college record in that subject. After shaking his head to half 
a dozen other questions, this youth finally confessed that he 
did not know the meaning of ‘‘ atomic weight.” Let these 
instances suffice. I could give others—to show what I meant 
by saying that a Canadian University degree has come to be 
the shadow of a name. 

A good many Canadian critics have asked what I meant by 
putting Canada in the pillory, and by failing to “ point out 
the bright spots in the situation.” Some years ago a Canadian 
writer, describing our activities, used the expression “ sonnet- 
eering in steel rails.” How many dozens of times, in the 
past few months, have I had this phrase thrown at me! As 
a trope it is not objectionable, and the truth is, I think, we 
lay steel rails pretty well. But I wrote only of our sonnets, 
and they cry “Traitor! You have said nothing of our 
steel rails ! ”’ 

CARLETON W. STANLEY. 


MONTREAL. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—&d. 


“THE WORSHIP OF WRATH.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1923, p. 168.) 


SincE Miss Dougall’s article with this title appeared, the authoress has 
passed away, but those who, like the present writer, were honoured 
by her friendship, know that the last thing that she would have desired 
is that discussion of her views should be less full or frank because she 
is no longer here to bear a part in it; and I therefore have decided to 
send the Editor this note which I had made before the sad news of her 
death made me hesitate to do so. But it is with deep regret that I 
remember that I cannot look for a reply from her whom I am criticising, 
which would show us how she would have dealt with the difficulty 
which I find in her dismissal as a relic of primitive savagery of the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Wrath of God.” 

The difficulty which I feel in accepting what I have ventured to call 
the modern Marcionism (Dr Goudge has used the same expression in 
a review of ‘‘ The Lord of Thought’”’ in the Church Quarterly Review) 
of Miss Dougall and others who agree with her, I will put in a quotation 
from a work to which I happened, just after reading Miss Dougall’s 
article in the October number of the Hibbert Journal, to have occasion to 
refer in connection with another line of study. The late Dr Fairbairn, 
writing of ‘‘ Tendencies of European Thought in the Age of the 
Reformation,”’ in the second volume of the Cambridge Modern History, 
after speaking of the “ attempt” of Servetus, the Socini, Ochino, 
Curione, Castellio, “‘to bring in a humaner and sweeter conception of 
God ” than Calvin’s, makes the remark: “It is indeed strange that 
positions so strongly rational and so well and powerfully argued 
should not have been maintained and crystallised into important 
religious societies; but, as Boehme helps us to see, the man who 
knows himself to be evil expects and appreciates wrath as well as 
mercy in God,”’ It is because Miss Dougall does not seem to us to do 
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justice to the aspect of religious experience here hinted at that some 
of us find ourselves dissatisfied with her treatment of the conception 
of the “‘ wrath of God.” We are grateful to her for turning the light 
of a truly Christian temper upon traditional language about God, 
which often falls lamentably below the standard set by the Christian 
affirmation that God is love; but we wish that in doing so she had 
not seemed too often to overlook the profound truth contained in 
the teaching of the great mystic mentioned by Dr Fairbairn in the 
passage I quoted concerning the dark root of nature and the fire of 
anger eternally present in the life of God, although in that life 
eternally subordinated and clarified into the light of love. 


CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
OxFORD. 


“RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1923, p. 153.) 


I HAVE no criticism to make upon the main thesis of Mr Bishop 
Harman, nor am I qualified to offer it, but towards the close of his 
article he seems to seek support for the “* soul conception ” from con- 
siderations drawn from the nature of things. These considerations 
appear to me to be frail indeed. Being in hearty agreement with his 
dictum that such a conception must always remain a matter of faith, 


I feel that such a faith will be all the stronger if it does not invoke 
the treacherous assistance of any analogy resting upon the natural 
order as we are able to observe it. There are some things Nature 
does not tell us, because she does not know or because we do not yet 
know how rightly to ask her. 


‘¢ Some think Creation’s meant to show him forth, 
I say, it’s meant to hide him all it can.” ! 


It is difficult to admit, in the first place, that “ nature takes the 
most care to preserve her highest achievements.” In fact, she seems 
to spend what seems to us a vastly disproportionate care in preserving 
some of her lowest, and that at the expense of her highest. In order, 
for instance, to perpetuate the survival of that microscopic speck of 
protoplasm, the malaria parasite, she forces man to become an un- 
willing partner with that mosquito which has appropriately been 
named “the harmful” (anopheles). In so doing, she destroys 
myriads of examples of her crowning work. There are many such 
instances, and she seems to take a delight in humbling man by 
taunting him that, in reality, he is one of ‘‘ the lesser brethren,” quite 
ignoring his own definition. 

Again, Nature conserves matter and energy (to retain a nomen- 
clature that is now somewhat out of date), but is there any real 
evidence that she conserves value? Her measures are coarse. Even 
in the case of energy she has no concern with value, but takes thought 


1 Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
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only for quantity. The useful energy which does work is dissipated 
into the useless energy which merely tosses molecules to and fro. 
She is perpetually saving her life only to lose it. For all we know, 
she may be quite content that the specialised energy in the fine brain 
of a poet or philosopher should in a moment be disrupted into aimless, 
useless vibrations. Man has not derived his conception of value from 
any tuition by Nature. 

It may be that Nature does not chop logic and is in no wise con- 
cerned to “save the appearances.” This saving of appearances is 
characteristic not of Nature but of man. Nature may be at bottom 
irrational, that is to say, that if we could discover her absolute “‘ laws ”’ 
they might be found not to satisfy our intellect. We might, in other 
words, have to take the hint Bergson has given us in his analysis of 
the ideas of “‘ order”? and “ disorder.”” There might be a kind of 
‘“‘reason ” in the universe other than that we call so, or which is con- 
sonant with our manner of thought. An acute scientific thinker has, 
indeed, stated that it is possible that in Planck’s quantum-principle 
the first real law of Nature has been discovered because it is, in a 
sense, irrational, and so is less likely to be a disguised convention of 
our own. 

I do indeed believe that the mute appeal “ of all those dead 
bodies time hath piled up at the gate of death ” is not in vain. But 
a faith which rests upon a hypothesis, i.e. something put under it 
which is of the nature of a shifting sand, is far more likely to come 
tumbling down than one which boldly recognises that faith must be 
faith or nothing. This is one of the few cases where we cannot 
argue from the known to the unknown. Thus it is that the Platonic 
Socrates of the Phedo who endeavours to wrest an answer of hope 
from the magic of words only achieves a magnificent failure. There 
are more direct ways of grasping certain truths than by any exercise 
of reason. There are 


. certain instincts, blind ynreasoned out, 
you dare not set aside, you can’t tell why. 


If we care to speak with Plato, we may say that the intuition of 
survival is a flash of reminiscence salved from the state when the 


soul was face to face with Very Truth. 
E. W. Apams. 


SURBITON. 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1923, p. 136.) 


“Tr (namely, the ‘empty tomb’) is no more essential to the Re- 
surrection than the Virgin Birth is to the Incarnation.” 

The footnote on p. 145 to the above wholesome article is what I 
would offer to “‘ discuss,” as I am, fortunately, in a position to eluci- 
date the “‘ startling concession.” The facts are as follows :— 

Vout. XXII.—No. 2. 13* 
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Dr Charles Gore, Bishop, delivered a course of lectures on “ The 
Historical Trustworthiness of the Gospels,” in St Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham, and in the fourth lecture, given at noon on Wednesday, 
10th December 1902, said: ‘‘ I am going to pass to the other extreme 
(the Resurrection) of our Lord’s life in order to emphasise a difference 
and a sameness in regard to the evidence of our Lord’s birth of a 
virgin. Different because this was no part of the ground upon which 
men were called upon to believe. This was no part of the Apostolic 
testimony. It was essential to the Apostolic testimony that it should 
be a testimony of what they had seen and heard all the time they 
companied with Jesus. It is of the essence to perceive this. THE 
MANNER OF OUR LORD’S BIRTH WAS NO PART OF THE ORIGINAL 
APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY, ... AND STILL TO-DAY THIS QUESTION IS 
NOT A GROUND ON WHICH BELIEF IS ASKED.” 

This is an excerpt from the report printed in the Church Times 
of 24th December 1902, and which report appeared also in the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette of 11th December 1902, in the Guardian 
of 18th December 1902, and in the Church Family Newspaper of 
19th December 1902. Files of any of these may be consulted at the 
several publishing offices. Further, I would refer to an article in the 
Nineteenth Century of November 1904, entitled, ‘“‘ Mr Mallock and the 
Bishop of Worcester” (Dr Chas. Gore), written in defence of Bishop 
Gore by the Rev. H. Maynard Smith, the article being introduced by a 
letter from Bishop Gore himself to the editor of the Nineteenth Century. 
On p. 752 the writer of the article refers to the lectures in these words : 
** Let us turn then to his (Bishop Gore’s) last utterances on the subject, 
—to his Advent Sermon in St Philip’s, Birmingham, in 1902, etc.” 
In a note Mr Smith says: ‘‘ These sermons (so he calls these lectures) 
were fully reported at the time of delivery in the Birmingham Daily 
Post, in the Church Times, and in the Fraternal Visitor. I quote from 
shorthand notes CORRECTED IN THE BIsHOP’S OWN HAND.” Res ipsa 
loquitur. 

THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 

GIGGLESWIOK-IN-CRAVEN. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


WE have to notice quite a number of contributions to the study of the 
Old Testament. Sir George Adam Smith prints a Cambridge lecture 
to university tutors and schoolmasters upon The Teaching of the Old 
Testament in Schools (Hodder & Stoughton). In speaking about 
modern efforts to render the Old Testament into more adequate English 
than either the authorised or the Revised Version provides, he 
deprecates a descent into the colloquial vocabulary, ‘“‘ No one would 
venture, even in Bolshevist Russia, to push Shakespeare down such 
aslope. And when it is the word of the Most High which His prophets 
have delivered in Hebrew verse, to give a colloquial turn to it is hardly 
decent. Does one get help from rendering the frequent introduction 
to such poems, And the Word of the Lord came unto the prophet, in 
these terms: And a message came to him from Jehovah? To my 
ears this sounds as if it had come round the corner instead of from 
Heaven.” Sir George suggests that, while the Psalms and Proverbs 
may be studied at any stage, the prophets should be reserved for higher 
classes in schools. He has no opinion as to when the early history 
should be taught. The real difficulty here is how it should be taught. 
But he adds that “a text-book on Job for schools and Bible-classes 
and for their teachers is a great need.”” Something more elementary 
than Dr A. B. Davidson’s edition of the book in the Cambridge 
Bible? An interesting point is made at the end. He suggests that 
the passion of the “‘ vindictive ” psalms and prophecies may be due 
to the fact that the writers had no hope of immortality. “‘If this life 
was the only chance which these men felt they had for the vindication 
of the truths they preached, for the righting of the wrongs they 
denounced, is it surprising that when those truths were spurned and 
the efforts of the righteous seemed wholly baffled, they should give 
way to words of wrath and even to despair ?”’ This foreshortened 
outlook, it is held, may help to explain the violent outbursts of a man 
like Jeremiah. Perhaps this will be worked out in the author’s 
eagerly expected volume on that prophet. 

It is a pleasure to receive Sir J. G. Frazer’s Folk-Lore in the Old 
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Testament (Macmillan), an abridgement of his three volumes done 
with skill and care. The essential argument is preserved, without any 
loss of literary form. Nearly all the footnotes have had to be omitted, 
but he is right in thinking that this one volume edition will “ be 
welcome to a number of readers who have neither the means to buy 
nor the leisure to read the original edition.”” He pays a special 
tribute to the Revised Version for its “ union of scrupulous accuracy 
with dignity and beauty of language ”’; and, so far as the historical 
books are concerned, with which Sir J. G. Frazer primarily deals, this 
is not undeserved praise. His special aim is, as he observes, to present 
“the history of Israel in a truer, if less romantic, light—as that of a 
people not miraculously differentiated from all other races by living 
revelation, but evolved like them by a slow process of natural selection 
from an embryonic condition of ignorance and slavery.” Mr Maurice 
H. Farebridge’s Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner) is a pendant to Sir J. G. Frazer’s investigation. 
It discusses lucidly the principles of symbolism, for example, in 
numbers and animate objects. The book is full of sound scholarship 
on a topic which is too often the happy hunting-ground of fantastic 
theorists. It brings out the deeply rooted nature of symbolism in the 
Semitic civilisation, and throws light incidentally upon many Old 
Testament references which, on the surface, suggest nothing but the 
obvious to modern minds. 
Mr U. G. Montefiore’s The Old Testament and After (Macmillan) is 
a survey written from the standpoint of liberal Judaism, with all the 
charm and scholarship to which we are accustomed in the author’s 
work. The Old Testament is great, and the Old Testament is in- 
complete or defective ; these are the two theses which are developed. 
The latter leads him to speak of what he calls ‘‘ the rough edges of 
the Old Testament.’’ Sometimes, he argues, these are already 
corrected by the Old Testament itself; sometimes by Philo or the 
New Testament or the Rabbis. So Mr Montefiore’s book falls into 
three sections. He follows up his discussion on the Old Testament 
by analysing the New Testament and then rabbinical Judaism, 
with frankness and insight. Both movements, he holds, were an 
advance. But the Rabbis were burdened still with the Old Testament, 
or rather with their inadequate view of it, to which “‘ the crudest 
statement about God was somehow not less fine than the noblest.” 
The future lies with liberal Judaism. This alone, ‘‘ with its freedom 
to distinguish between higher and lower, good and bad, temporary 
and permanent, has been able to carry Judaism forward by strides 
which have made of it a religion that can be purer, freer, less fettered, 
than almost any other sect in the whole western world.’ The 
positions occupied by Mr Montefiore are fairly familiar to those who 
know his earlier works. But this volume summarises his views in 
a compact and attractive form. Professor D. M. Kay’s Croall 
Lecture on The Semitic Religions (T. and T. Clark) cover, to some 
extent, the same ground as Mr Montefiore’s book. He has two chapters 
on Hebrew religion, i.e. down to A.D. 70, then one on Judaism (which 
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points out fairly that other children of Abraham, such as the Arabs, 
have even more title to Palestine as a national home than modern 
Jews), one on Christianity, one on Islam, and a concluding chapter on 
the heritage and obligations of Semitic religion. Professor Kay puts 
in a plea for more sympathy with the ideals of Islam. ‘‘ Our circle 
of knowledge welcomes information about ancient Crete and Egypt, 
about primitive customs from New Guinea or Tibet. There is a 
richer intellectual stimulus in appreciating the spiritual forces that 
emerged from Arabia, captured and held the devotion of so many 
diverse races, and are thus throbbing with vitality.” Through the 
lectures an independent line is taken, and the author is decidedly alive 
to modern interest or lack of interest in his subject. 

Recent research in Egyptology has led to a fresh discussion of 
the relation between Israel and Egypt. Professor Peet’s volume 
(reviewed in our last survey, July, pp. 799-800) and some other con- 
tributions are noticed in The Church Quarterly Review (October), by 
Mr R. B. Henderson, who, taking the more favourable view of 
Akhnaton’s religious policy (1375-1358 B.c.), points to the resem- 
blances between it and the prophetic religion of Israel, which claims 
a Mosaic basis. Now, as Moses lived only little more than a century 
after this pathetic failure of a reformer, according to Mr Henderson’s 
chronology, he probably “* accepted the bulk ” of Akhnaton’s teaching 
‘““as being divinely inspired.” The new American series of books 
on ‘‘ Records of Civilisation ” opens with two volumes which touch 
the Old Testament. One is Dr Julius A. Bewer’s significant sketch 
of The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical Development 
(New York: Columbia University Press), which not only shows the 
genesis and growth of the literature but estimates its religious message. 
The Hebrew story also enters into Professor Shotwell’s Introduction 
to the History of History (New York: Columbia University Press). 
He prefers ‘‘ the history of history ” to the “ unlovely title Histrio- 
graphy,” and devotes four or five chapters to ancient Hebrew and 
Jewish chroniclers and historians (pp.'79 f.)}—that is, practically, to 
the literature of the Old Testament, which, as he says, is first revealed 
in its unique significance by the higher criticism. Professor Shotwell’s 
treatment follows the usual critical analysis. His style may be 
judged from a remark like this about the compiler or final editor of 
the book of Judges: ‘‘ It was surely a triumph for the compiler of 
this material to reduce it, even partially, to be food for sermons. 
Fortunately he was still enough of a savage himself not to rub out 
all the savagery of his ancestors.” It is exaggerated, however, to 
say that “‘ Christians are generally grossly ignorant of the development 
of légalism in the Talmud and of apocalyptic literature,’’ and the 
evidence does not bear out the assertion on p. 118 that Philo “ had 
little direct influence upon late Christian writers.” The very preserva- 
tion of Philo’s writings was due to the Christian Church. Another 
American book, which is devoted to this subject wholly, is Professor 
J. G. Matthew’s Old Testament Life and Literature (Macmillan) ;_ it 
has the merit of setting the literature in connexion with contemporary 
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history in the ancient world, and, like Dr Bewer’s, is written both 
briefly and critically. On historical points of detail, M. Raymond 
Weill (Revue de VHistoire des Religions, pp. 69 f.) begins a radical 
discussion of ‘‘ L‘installation des Israélites en Palestine, et la légende 
des Patriarchs,”’ and von Hoonacker (Revue Biblique, pp. 484 f.) 
starts to analyse Kugler’s theory that Ezra’s reforms began in 458, 
not in 898 B.c. Professor Peake’s small book on Brotherhood in the 
Old Testament (Hodder and Stoughton), brings out the aspects of 
corporate life in Israel under the religious sanction, and throws often 
an extremely fresh light on some phases of Hebrew piety. 

The most important contribution is, however, an English edition 
of Sellin’s Introduction to the Old Testament (Hodder and Stoughton), 
translated by Mr Montgomery, and furnished with a preface by 
Professor Peake. Professor Sellin’s Hinleitung appeared in 1910, and 
this is a translation of the third edition. It represents an independent 
development of the Higher Criticism, which has stirred warm contro- 
versy already in Germany, and which requires to be read alongside 
of a manual like Driver’s Introduction. The novelties propounded 
by Sellin are not so much in his literary criticism as in his idea of 
the religious development of Israel. He dates the various documents 
of the Pentateuch late ; J, the earliest, in the David-Solomon period ; 
E in the ninth century (approximately); and P in its present form 
about 500 B.c. A small nucleus of pre-Exilic psalms is admitted, 
including the royal psalms; Davidic material may possibly lie in 
Psalms 3-4, 7-8, 18-19, 23 (the “‘ house of the Lord” perhaps is 
Palestine), 24, 29, 32, and 60; on the other hand, Sellin differs from 
most recent scholars in doubting whether any psalm can be proved 
to be Maccabean. His views on the prophets are summarised in parts 
from his edition of the minor prophets (1922), and are often opposed 
to current opinion. Thus he maintains that Hosea had a distinct 
hope of redemption. Indeed, one of the general principles of all his 
criticism is, that eschatology is earlier in Israel than is commonly 
allowed. He agrees with those who hold that the author of Daniel, 
in 165-104 B.c., used an early Aramaic biography or apocalypse 
of Daniel; and so on. The book is full of challenging arguments. 
Nothing could give more stimulus to the criticism of the Old Testament 
than the attempt to grapple with Sellin’s reasons for disagreeing with 
some of the conclusions drawn by Wellhausen and Driver, and this 
volume, so admirably translated and edited, is to be commended 
without reserve to the attention of students. As Professor Peake 
observes: “‘At present it is less important for the student to take 
sides in these controversies than to have the case for both sides 
presented to him.” For the first time, the English reader has the 
case presented which contests some items in the position of scholars 
like Wellhausen, Stade, Duhm, and Marti. 

Ecclesiastes, according to Professor Sellin, cannot have been 
written before 300 B.c., and while the author “‘ had indeed faith, love 
and hope were lacking to him.” In the Expositor (November) the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth discusses some difficult passages.in this book, 
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arguing, for example, that the fashionable rendering of olam in iii. 11 
as “‘ eternity ” should be discarded for the truer rendering, ‘‘ world ”’: 
‘“* Everything has He made beautiful in its time, also He has placed 
the world in His heart,” i.e. made men capable, though to a limited 
extent, of receiving the universe into his mind. Mr Margoliouth 
thinks that this is one of the passages which indicate Greek influence. 

In New Testament criticism we have to notice a fourth edition 
of Nestle’s Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament (Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht), an indispensable manual. An earlier 
edition was translated into English in 1901. After Nestle’s death in 
1913, a new edition was undertaken by Rudolf Knopf, who himself 
died in 1920. Now Dr von Dobschiitz has completed the revision, 
improving it in many respects and bringing it up to date. There is 
an unfortunate error on p. 82, in the list of manuscripts, but otherwise 
the new edition provides a convenient and reliable introduction to the 
textual materials and methods. So far as the higher criticism of the 
New Testament is concerned, the principal items are: (a) An article by 
Professor Torrey in favour of the Aramaic origin of the Fourth Gospel 
(Harvard Theological Review, October, pp. 305-344). One of the 
points he makes is that this theory clears up a number of difficulties 
in the Greek text. Thus, in xx. 17, Jesus says to Mary, according 
to the Greek text, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended .. . 
but go to my brethren.”” The Aramaic original would run, according 
to Dr Torrey, ‘“‘ Touch me not; but before I ascend to the Father, 
go to my brethren.” (b) In Theology (November; pp. 252-258) the 
Bishop of Zanzibar shows that in the mission-field there are two types 
of instruction which correspond to those represented on the one hand 
by Mark and Luke, on the other hand by Matthew. He then suggests 
that Luke somehow did not get access to the notes of Mark represented 
by vi. 45-viii. 26; that Matthew the tax-gatherer made notes of the 
teaching of Jesus, and that all the synoptic gospels therefore are to 
be dated early, Mark’s about a.p. 45. (c) In the Revue Biblique 
(pp. 608-627) there is a long unfavourable review of Dr Charles’s 
Lecture on the Apocalypse by Father Allo, who does not believe in 
Semitic sources for the Apocalypse, thinks that the element of antithesis 
has not been sufficiently weighed, and concludes that “* l’ensemble 
sonne faux, parcequ’il est arbitraire.”” Dr Oman’s Book of Revelation 
(Cambridge University Press) appears to be on the lines of Dr Charles. 
He thinks that an editor is responsible for the present confusion, 
to some extent, he having profoundly misunderstood the original 
author, and that also loose sheets got transposed. The Greek text 
with the English version is printed. A more detailed criticism of this 
romantic theory would be its due, however. 

An English translation of M. Georges Berguet’s Some Aspects of 
the Life of Jesus (Williams and Norgate) is one of the chief contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the gospel-story in its inner meaning. 
M. Berguet is a student of philosophy, and approaches the life of Jesus 
along the lines of psychology and psycho-analysis, not dogmatically, 
but suggestively. The actual light thrown by psycho-analysis turns 
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out to be this. However, M. Berguet is reverent as well as acute, 
and he has the merit of not pressing theories too far. The chapters 
on the teaching of Jesus are written with real appreciation. There is 
a genuine effort to present Jesus as a true human being, and at the 
same time to recognise the divine element in Him. Altogether, this 
forms a stimulating study. A capital vital study of The Realm of 
God (Hodder and Stoughton) is published by Principal L. G. Bennett, 
an overseas scholar, who begins by a critical examination of the New 
Testament data and works up his results into a plea for the realisation 
of the Kingdom of God. An estimate of the eschatological element 
in the idea of the Kingdom, similar to that of Dr Bennett, is stated 
by Mr A. G. Collins in the Baptist Quarterly (October, pp. 337-350). 
The well-known logic of the ethical teaching of Jesus is handled 
freshly by Professor de Zwaan in an article (Expositor, July) on the 
distinction between what he regards as “ethics” and ‘“ morality”; 
the former means the sovereignty of conscience, the latter derives 
or partially ignores this in the interests of conventionality. He shows 
that Jesus pressed for individual insight and personal conviction, 
insisting on the good-will of God, and “ staking His ‘ ethics’ as the 
assumption that every human heart is conscious by means of an 
ethical intuition of the end towards which the Supreme will is tending, 
viz. . . . a communion of sanctified wills that have been set free from 
the tyranny of sin.” 

The Cuuncil of Jerusalem and its decree is still (see July ‘* Survey ” 
pp. 804, 805) exciting attention. In the Expositor (June) the Rev. 
A. M. Pope continues and completes his argument that Paul’s speech 
before the Council at Jerusalem is embodied in the first eleven chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Professor Peake, in the Holborn 
Review (October), writes a note on the decree at this council. He 
thinks that the text originally had the four prohibitions. What then 
did Paul do with the first prohibition ? Professor Peake cannot 
accept Dr Sanday’s view that Paul passed it as a matter of indifference, 
for the sake of peace; he prefers to think that the concordat of 
Jerusalem “did not really cover the situation which subsequently 
arose at Antioch,” although, he allows, “‘no quite satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty has yet been discovered.” The literary 
aspect of Acts is discussed by Dr V. H. Stanton in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July, pp. 361-881). He examines thoroughly 
the theories of Dr Cadbury and Dr Windisch in the second volume 
of The Beginnings of Christianity, and concludes that the language 
of the sub-sections prove that they are not excerpts from some other 
source, i.e. that the author does not introduce them in order to give a 
‘* Lucan ”’ tinge to his book. On the question of the Jerusalem decree 
(pp. 368 f.), Dr Stanton will not accept the Western version of it, and 
thinks that Paul may well have dropped the decree at Corinth, or 
that he preferred to appeal to a principle rather than to authority. 
A different view is put forward by Canon J. M. Wilson in his edition of 
The Acts of the Apostles from Codex Beze (S.P.C.K.); he prefers the 
Western text (p. 14 f.). His book is an English translation of the 
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Bezan text, with a popular introduction in favour of the early date of 
Acts, and of the theory that Luke issued two separate editions of his 
history. 

In post-apostolic history the outstanding work is the long-expected 
edition of the New Testament quotations in Ireneus (Old Latin 
Biblical Teats, vii), a posthumous, incomplete work by Dr Sanday, 
edited by Professor C. H. Turner, Professor Souter, and others. 
Among other items there is a debate on the priority of the adversus 
Hereses to Tertullian, i.e. of the Latin version of the treatise. If 
it could be shown that this was later than Tertullian, as in all likelihood 
Minutius Felix was, Tertullian’s position would be doubly important. 
Dr B. J. Kidd issues a second volume of his extremely convenient 
anthology, Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church(S.P.C.K.), 
covering the years between 318 and 461. The extracts are well 
chosen. Dr Joseph N. Reagan publishes an essay on The Preaching 
of Peter: The Beginning of Christian Apologetic (University of Chicago 
Press), well documented and arranged, to prove that the Kerugma 
Peter, so far as we can argue from its fragments, was an early summary 
of Christianity, based on “ Jewish-Hellenic thought, Christianized and 
restated on the basis of the Petrine tradition.”’ Dr Reagan, after an 
exhaustive discussion, inclines to believe that it was a _first-century 
production, since traces of it may be found in Barnabas and Hermas 
as well as in Aristides. It was written in Alexandria. The new 
Oxyrhynchus fragment of the Greek apology of Aristides is noticed 
by Mr H. J. M. Milne in the Journal of Theological Studies (October, 
pp. 73-77), and in A New Christian Apology (Manchester University 
Press), Dr Rendal Harris disentangles ingeniously from the Acts of 
St Catherine fragments of a lost Christian apology which belongs to 
the second century, but is not, he thinks, the work of Quadratus. 

Dr C. E. Raven’s study of Apollinarianism (Cambridge University 
Press) is a most welcome addition to Lietzmann’s edition of the 
fragments of Apollinarius, and a scholarly contribution to the study 
of fourth-century Christology. It is’ indeed more than that, for 
Christology is always with us, and the issues raised in the fourth 
century about the person of Christ are being argued to-day. Dr 
Raven can even quote a remark of Professor Gwatkin, which started 
his investigation. ‘‘ Apollinarianism is the prevalent heresy of to-day : 
Why don’t you make a study of it?”’ The study, now published, has 
the merit of showing that Jesus must have had a real human nature. 
Dr Sydney Cave’s article, in The Congregational Quarterly (October), 
upon “Our Preaching of Jesus and the Mystery of His Life,” 
is a scholarly review of recent work upon the meaning of Jesus, a 
plea that ‘‘ Jesus of Galilee is not so unhuman as the eschatologists 
and some of the orthodox defenders of Christianity maintain,” and 
an assertion that Jesus is the object of Christian faith, ‘‘ indistinguish- 
able in our experience from God Himself.’ From a very different 
ecclesiastical position, Dr E. T. Shanahan approaches to this point of 
view. In The Catholic World (pp. 300-314), writing on ‘ What is 
Dogma ?” he defines it as “the apprehension and assertion of the 
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uniqueness of Christ Jesus in history—the divinity of His power, 
the divine authority of His teaching, the necessity of living the life 
He came to impart and preach.” Dr Shanahan proceeds to argue 
that this empirical, spontaneous intuition has been rendered explicit 
by the Church as a great community. He carries more conviction by 
his argument that dogma of some kind, i.e. thought, is vital to the 
Christian experience. Theology has indeed been explicit in Christianity 
from the first. But there has been theology and theology, and efforts 
to rationalize the Christian religion have sometimes been corrupting, 
even when they have been made by the Church itself. To argue, as 
Dr Shanahan does, for example, that the fourth century dogmatic 
synthesis of the one person and two natures was implicit in the 
primitive intuition of Jesus as divine, is to challenge criticism : many 
historians would have little difficulty, from the fourth and fifth 
centuries alone, in disproving the statement that “‘ the Christian fact 
lost some of its experimental character when translated into foreign 
tongues.” Still, the stress laid upon the necessary connexion of 
intuition and reflection issound. The problem raised by Dr Shanahan 
is, ultimately, that raised by Dr Cave, viz. how to conserve the divine 
element in the person of Jesus Christ, or, how to arrive at a theological 
conception of His personality, which justifies us in saying, with Dr 
Cave, that we owe Him “ not praise alone, nor obedience, but humble 
adoration.” In an acute article (Journal of Religion, September) 
upon Santayana’s religious theories, Mr Joseph Ratner criticizes his 
attempt to render God into an embodiment of human ideals, and his 
aristocratic, esthetic conception of religion. Santayana’s religious 
philosophy is pronounced naturalistic ; religion, according to him, 
‘* as science, is superstition ; only as poetry is it significant ’”: that is, 
he exalts ritual and dogma. This explains, says Mr Ratner, Santa- 
yana’s antipathy to Protestantism, for, according to him, “it was 
the Protestant who prevented the paganization of Christianity, and 
stirred up again superstition and fanatical belief in the literal truth 
and validity of religion. Just when Christianity was on the road to 
becoming wholly ritualized and symbolic, the Reformation came and 
turned history back by insisting that it is faith that works—that a 
man must first and foremost believe.” 

The ter-centenary of Pascal’s birth has produced one or two essays 
on the French thinker. Two of these we may chronicle. One is 
Mr T. A. Thompson’s article on “The Manifoldness of Pascal ” 
(Holborn Review, October, pp. 496-502), which discusses him as (1) 
man of the world and yet a saint and an ascetic ; (2) logical and yet 
emotional ; (3) an opponent of authority and yet submissive; (4) 
a Jansenist and yet more than a Jansenist. In the Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie (pp. 161-172), M. Philippe Bridel estimates Pascal 
as “ anti-scholastique,”’ tracing his opposition to authority and his 
insistence upon man’s capacity for progress, through the young 
scholar’s devotion to science. Both Jansenism and the fascination 
of a life in the larger world drew him away from science, but only for 
a time. And, when he came to write the Provinciales, he was still 
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true to his scientific principles, and therefore opposed to scholasticism. 
‘* Si la mathématique elle-méme ne se passe pas d’intuition et ne peut 
prétendre a tout demontrer, combien plus absurde serait-il de vouloir, 
dans le domaine de la morale, négliger l’évidence immédiate du 
‘coeur’ (c’est-a-dire, de la conscience) et faire tout passer par le 
moulin de Vanalyse et du raisonnement! C’est une faute colossale, 
cesse criminelle erreur que, dans les Provinciales, Pascal reproche a 
la casuistique des Jésuites.” 

The death of Professor Troeltsch, last February, has also stirred 
some literature upon that distinguished thinker’s contribution to 
historical and philosophical theology. Dr R. S. Sleigh, who studied 
under him, gives a vivid account of his teacher in The Sufficiency of 
Christianity, and Ernst Troeltsch (James Clarke & Co.). ‘“‘ His effect 
upon his students as they crawled round him was almost electrical. 
He was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm when he entered the 
class-room, and he left it amid a storm of applause. He came in with 
all the hurry of a man bent on the most urgent of business, and 
lectured with amazing vigour, his grey eyes dancing with vivacity and 
all his body in perpetual motion.” Dr Sleigh uses his philosophy 
of religious certitude as an illustration of the method to be pursued 
in valuing Christianity. Troeltsch’s latest utterances are fortunately 
preserved for us in Christian Thought (University of London Press), 
a translation of the lectures which he intended to deliver last spring 
in this country. Baron von Hiigel writes a cordial preface to the 
volume, though protesting gently against certain defects such as 
Troeltsch’s “‘ strange obtuseness with regard to the institutional 
element of religion.” The lectures, upon the distinctiveness and 
prospects of Christianity in the modern world, are characterised by 
his well-known independence of outlook and fundamental seriousness 
of thought. They offer an easy introduction to the study of his 
central works which still lie untranslated. He ranges far and wide, 
in his survey, and this lends vivacity to his obiter dicta. One of these 
is upon the conflict between the demands of subsistence, or Nature, 
and the formation of moral personality. The solution put forward 
by Communism and Socialism, he argues, implies two miracles: “the 
miracle of a technique which puts Nature completely and adequately 
at the service of man; and the miracle of a new education, which 
enthrones Reason and Morality, alike in the relation of individuals 
and of groups, completely above the natural turmoil of instincts 
and the tendency towards the struggle for existence. And both of 
these miracles are impossible even for the boldest of hopes. That is 
the lesson of the French and Russian revolutions.” 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
GLASGOow. 





REVIEWS. 


Emergent Evolution. Gifford Lectures, by C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor Emeritus in the University of Bristol.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1923.—Pp. 313. 


To students of the history of modern thought this volume has a 
distinctive interest in coming from a pupil of Huxley. It represents 
the mature reflections of one who, an eminent scientist, has always 
been known to be keenly sensitive to philosophical considerations. 
Scientists who desire a general view of Nature, as complementary to 
their own special spheres of research, will find here a carefully stated 
scheme, of which it may confidently be said, that whether the main 
contentions be considered adequate or not, singularly little will need 
to be discarded from the author’s exposition. Philosophical students, 
in our day open to the influence of the natural sciences, are not likely 
to neglect this volume. It may also be commended to the notice of 
those “‘ generally *’ educated persons, not infrequently met with, who 
avow their belief that it is on a basis of science that a philosophy 
must be developed. On the other hand, though the volume cannot 
be too highly recommended to theologians, the hope may be expressed 
that some of its main ideas may not be misused, as formerly Dean 
Mansell’s Bampton Lectures, and Lord Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief, as the basis for a too facile apologetic. 

The position stated and defended in the volume would be described 
by its author as Naturalism, but it is a Naturalism supplemented by 
acknowledgment of ‘“‘ somewhat ” which does not fall within the 
scope of its own methods. It is not a Naturalism of interpretation, 
but of description. It endeavours to admit all the facts and to accord 
them their due position in the scheme. The scheme is one of evolt- 
tion. By evolution is meant an advance (in some sense of that word) 
from one level to another, which may be called ‘ higher ”’ because it 
(1) involves the lower levels, and (2) includes something new. There 
is no question of deducing or explaining the ‘‘ new ”’ by reference to 
what we may call the “ old.’’ Neither is there any form of explana- 
tion of the “ old” (or lower level) by the ‘“‘ new,” or by the higher 
level which already involves the “‘ new ’”’ and the lower level. The 
coming of the “new” is described as emergence, and the ‘“ new ” 
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itself as an emergent. As no emergent can be predicted from what 
comes before it, each has to be simply accepted, as the author puts 
it ““ under acknowledgment ” and “ with natural piety.””’ The most 
noteworthy of these emergents are life and mind. It is, however, 
beyond the wit of man to number emergents. 

It is clear that any such description must have its lowest limit 
from which, as it were, the evolution begins. This, like each emergent, 
must be simply accepted. Dr Lloyd Morgan here differs from Pro- 
fessor Alexander, with whom he has very much in common, whose 
initial concept is Space-Time. “I can pierce no deeper than events 
which in their primordial form are not only spatio-temporal, but also 
physical.” But from other passages, and the exposition in general, 
it appears that the character of that from which he sets out is psycho- 
physical. ‘* Both attributes (are) inseparable in essence.”’ Analogous 
with this initial acceptance is the acknowledgment, as it were as a 
final concept, of God. ‘I acknowledge a physical world which I 
admit is beyond proof. I acknowledge also God Who is, I contend, 
beyond disproof. And so far as I can judge, both acknowledgments 
work.” 

In reading through Dr Lloyd Morgan’s closely reasoned work it 
is difficult to get away from the impression that we are in the presence 
of the hypostatising of a conceptual scheme. What is this primordial 
psycho-physical reality ? The idea of it seems to be arrived at only 
by abstraction from data known within conscious experience. He 
uses the term relatedness to include both terms and relations, for these 
can never be divorced according to his use of the word term, which is 
what it is in part through the relation, thus a son is son in virtue of re- 
lation to the father, and vice versa. Relatedness is a feature of reality. 
But it does not appear to me that Dr Lloyd Morgan succeeds in 
establishing the existence of a relatedness which is not experiential. 
It does not seem unfair to say we are left to decide more or less for 
ourselves what the character, or characters, of this primordial physical 
and psychical is or are. Dr Lloyd Morgan asks with reference to 
the universal correlation : Is correlation itself a kind of relatedness ? 
Now, if relatedness is a feature of reality, we may ask: Have we 
here the ultimate relatedness of an ultimate reality, or is this a related- 
ness including terms which in themselves include relatednesses, and 
so on? In the latter case we have regress to one knows not what 
point, perchance “ infinite.” In the former we seem to have a 
psycho-physical ultimate. It is supposed by Dr Lloyd Morgan that 
Mr Alexander would maintain that there is a “‘ fundamental identity ” 
of the terms in the relatedness. ‘‘ Fundamental ”’ is used here in a 
doubtful sense. Either they are absolutely identical, or they are in 
part different, and the difference should be for emergent evolution as 
fundamental as any degree of identity. If absolutely identical, are 
we not forced to accept the standpoint of a neutral monism or a 
radical materialism or spiritualism? If different in part, to ignore 
this difference is to act as though one has a unitary starting-point, 
when one has in truth a duality if not a dualism. 
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It is largely in connexion with the question as to the characters 
of the psychical, and chiefly with reference to activity, that those who 
find this naturalistic treatment of emergent evolution unsatisfactory 
will urge their criticisms. The author says that the use of the term 
relatedness is meant to exclude the concept of activity or agency 
from any place in scientific interpretation. But this does not mean 
that he denies the fact of activity. He “acknowledges” it as 
Activity, as God. If it is present at all in the ‘“‘ pyramid ” of evolu- 
tion, it is omnipresent. Thus the author offers us on the one hand 
a scientific description which rigidly excludes any reference to activity, 
and on the other hand Activity, God. I venture to maintain that 
this offer cannot be regarded as a satisfactory philosophy. Of course 
it is open to science to affirm that the concept activity is ‘‘ useless ” 
to it, if it has already adopted an aim from all part in which the recog- 
nition of agency, activity, is excluded. To affirm such is virtually 
a tautology. Similarly, it is somewhat gratuitous to contend that 
there is no “ scientific proof ” of activity, if the character of scientific 
proof is so described as to rule out all reference to activity. Science 
may be quite justified in excluding activity from its consideration, 
but it should then remain modest and aware of its restrictions. If 
that is the standpoint of science, it ought to be recognised that the 
standpoint of philosophy is different, that it can be satisfied with no 
such restriction. Philosophy, so conceived, is still able to receive 
contributions from science, but they will be taken up into its wider 
relatedness. One word with regard to proof. All proof, scientific 
or other, must in the end come to a question of acceptance or 
rejection by individual minds. I ask, then: Is it possible to find 
a person who is not active and not aware of his activity ? There is 
nothing with which science deals which has a better right to recog- 
nition. Either activity is a fact or it is not. If it is, philosophy 
should recognise it when and where and as it is found. There is no 
adequate justification for introducing it, as something otherwise out- 
side of our consideration, as Activity with a capital, as though one 
universal homogeneous occult something. Professor Lloyd Morgan 
does not accept the view of solipsism, and in this, without further 
discussion, we may agree. He also develops a theory of ejicience, for 
his views on which reference should be made to his pages. If, now, we 
take these into consideration, what we seem led to, starting from the 
certainty of our own activity, is not Activity, but activities. If we 
follow this idea down to the lower limit we reach, not a single 
vague attenuated psychical attribute, but rather active psyches as 
effective terms in its relatedness. The picture then assumes a form 
much more resembling a pluralistic panpsychism than we find in this 
book. 

So again with regard to life. Dr Lloyd Morgan accepts it as 
emergent, ‘‘ with natural piety.” He rejects, I think rightly, the 
doctrine of Vitalism, if that means that life is a form of entelechy. 
But he ought himself to give some account of the distinctiveness of 
life. I doubt whether any account would be adequate which did not 
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include within it activity in the sense of causality. Then, as living 
organisms are many, it is more correct to say lives than life. ‘“‘ Life” 
used in our author’s exposition suggests a single quality as though 
permeating the whole that has reached a certain stage. In this and 
at other higher levels we are concerned rather with emergent evolu- 
tions than obviously with one developing whole. Dr Lloyd Morgan 
does not allow enough weight to the view of those who see diversities 
and conflicts amongst these evolutions, even though they admit, 
perchance, also a dominant line of development. If we take lives in 
this sense, that is, as particulars, and only in such form do we know 
life, then we have not only emergence but disappearance, not merely 
the emergence of lives, but also the fact of deaths. Dr Lloyd Morgan 
does not give sufficient attention to dissolution and disintegration. 
From the point of view of religion it would surely be asked: If mind 
is a new kind of relatedness involving life and the physiological 
organism with its physico-chemical characters, does this mind as 
such and such relatedness, involving a particular organism, cease to 
exist when the organism disintegrates ? If so, the belief in indi- 
vidual personal immortality must be discarded. Then an interesting 
problem might be raised concerning the emergence of the idea of 
such immortality. If the mind does not cease to exist, we seem left 
with the following possibilities: (1) It continues without any relation 
to a physiological organism: but this is opposed to the author’s 
view of involution; or (2) it is somehow mysteriously transferred 
into a new relatedness (as by re-incarnation, transmigration): but 
for this there is no evidence; or (8) it continues, as it always has 
been, as the Mind. The resultant picture according to this last 
view has some faint resemblance to those Indian pantheisms which 
recognise purusha and prakrti. 

I cannot but feel that the discussion of the wide generalisations— 
matter, life, mind—is after all only a preliminary for philosophy. 
Of far greater import, I venture to believe, is the question of the 
character and significance of emergents in history. And in history 
there have emerged pantheisms, naturalisms, theisms. I believe 
that it was Dr Jacks who once insisted that it is incumbent on every 
philosophy to give a consistent account of its own existence and place 
in reality. I ask: Could the theory of ‘“‘ Emergent Evolution,” the 
Naturalism expounded by Dr Lloyd Morgan, do this without eventually 
elaborating itself (with its universal psychical correlate, and its 
acknowledgment of God) into some form of Absolute Idealism ? 
It would also be instructive to know its theory of the nature of error 
and of how error is apprehended as such. Some important problems 
might also be raised, especially from the standpoint of the psychology 
of religion, concerning the relation of the mind to God. 

Emergent Evolution contains much detailed discussion of con- 
temporary philosophical thinkers, especially Professors Stout, 
Alexander, Laird, Whitehead, and Bergson, and various criticisms 
of New Realism, and of the attempts to give the modern theory of 
Relativity a philosophical implication. The work brings into a 
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definite order the contributions of different scientific endeavours. 
Its exposition is excellent, showing the author’s well-known gift of 
a fine literary style, and manifesting a remarkable acuteness and 
balance of judgment. Though it does not seem probable that 
Naturalism will ever dominate philosophical thought for long, it is 
well that its position should be clearly stated. We know of no volume 
in which this has been more ably and effectively done than in these 
Gifford Lectures of Dr Lloyd Morgan. ° 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Essays of a Biologist. By Julian Huxley.—London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1923.—Pp. xiv +306. 


Mr Hux .ey’s first volume of essays (for a second one is projected) 
contains what its “‘ jacket’ describes as ‘‘ important studies” on 
Progress, Philosophic Ants, Rationalism, Sex Psychology, Religion, 
and the Idea of God. Some thousands of people must have read, 
or will read, those essays without any trouble at all, and when one 
considers this result, and the other one anticipated by the publishers 
—that the book will commend itself to the specialist as well as to 
the general reader—he is rather impressed. 

But it is quite easy to see that the author himself has not made 
an appeal to specialists. The main themes of “‘ evolutionary biology ” 
are very clearly illustrated ; the really difficult ideas are treated as 
side-lines and the analyses are not overdone. The mode of treat- 
ment is what is appropriately termed agreeable and rather well 
planned out. Even the journalistic clichés are serviceable and are 
not merely ornaments of style. The fact is that the author has 
written for the cultured general reader and he has done so very well 
indeed. Therefore “‘ it behoves us,’ as he would say, to remember 
his object in this appreciation of the book. 

First of all, then, Mr Huxley writes about Progress: ‘‘ This here 
Progress,” said Mr Tom Smallways, ‘It does keep on.” (The 
quotation is from H. G. Wells, to whom Mr Huxley is indebted 
elsewhere in the Essays.) The theme, then, is the interpretation of 
organic evolution as Progress. Evolution is one aspect of what 
Mr Whitehead calls the passage of Nature, and organic evolution is 
visualised by Bergson, in a phrase of outstanding power, as the 
incessant effort of life to insinuate itself into inert matter. For Mr 
Huxley it means Getting on. He breaks up the evolutionary career 
into a series of stages, and then he confers direction and values on the 
latter such that at each stage there is an increasing realisation of the 
things judged by the human mind to have value. Either the mind 
of man attaches significance to these values because they make for 
evolutionary changes, or evolutionary changes are significant because 
they have value for the human mind. The way of looking at the 
matter is immaterial to Mr Huxley, because he regards both state- 
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ments as true. At this point he remarks that much that he has 
written will appear obvious, and so we leave it at that. 

I need not say much about the Essay on Philosophie Ants: it 
appears to deal in a playful way with the theory of Relativity and 
William of Occam’s razor, and it ends by suggesting the shaving of 
the Absolute. The Essays on Bird Courtship, Sex Biology, and Sex 
Psychology illustrate the curious obsession of the younger zoologists 
of the present generation with matters of sexual interest: they 
include references to Freud, the Endocrine Glands, Cryptorchidism, 
Psycho-analysis, the Determination of Sex, Free-martins, and the 
behaviour of a hen which had a tumour on her ovaries. Those who 
have had difficulty in following the discussions of these subjects 
in the very dull papers written by zoologists will find here what 
Mr Huxley calls a broad apergu on the problem of sex. 

Finally (and with a proper sense of the importance of the matter— 
for two big essays are devoted to it), the author writes on the points 
of contact of religion and science. One paper develops a rationalistic 
conception of the Idea of God, and the title of the other suggests that 
the old religious systems require to be reshaped by the new methods 
of science. Mr Huxley’s task is what he calls the illumination of the 
religious feelings by the faculty of pure intellect. The Idea of God, 
then, is “an inevitable product of biological evolution,” and the line 
of development is traced out. There was a time when matter did 
not exist and the universe contained only electrons which began to 
swirl about and so set up atomic systems. Then came the molecules. 
However (for Mr Huxley holds to the gaseous-molten theory of the 
origin of the earth), the freedom of interaction of the molecules was 
limited because they were in the solid state, but when the earth cooled 
down water appeared on its surface and the molecules became colloids, 
and so living substance came into existence. Organic evolution 
proceeded until it began to “‘ kink” and mind appeared, initiating 
the “ psychozoic” era of earth history. Life, then, is the “link 
between matter and mind.” Having arrived, mind then began to 
formulate its conception of the universe, and this conception is to 
be regarded “‘ as an important anthropological phenomenon ”’ which 
Mr Huxley calls God. The conception has had significant effects on 
human progress. God is the universe, ‘‘ not as such, but so far as 
grasped as a whole by a mind, embodied in an idea, and in consequence 
capable of influencing that mind.” ‘‘ There exists no other idea of 
God which, on analysis, is found to convey anything.” (In fear of 
doing an injustice to Mr Huxley I quote his own words.) Obviously 
there are limitations to our idea of God : thus He cannot be a Person, 
nor can there be miracles, nor revelation, nor inspiration. This 
follows from ‘‘ the immutability of the fundamental laws of matter 
and motion, more particularly the grand generalisation of the con- 
servation of energy.” 

(He ought to have considered this a little more carefully, because 
matter is not immutable, unless he means by “matter” the hypo- 
thetical physical substance of the electrons. Motion is change, and that 
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is relative, and energy is the measure of our power of acting on the 
outer world. The law of conservation of energy has surely “‘ received 
notice ” from the theory of relativity, and, at all events, it is a con- 
vention, something a priori which aids us in our traffic with Nature. 
This is a digression : as Mr Huxley would say, Revenons a nos moutons.) 

In the end the author returns to his values and Freudian psycho- 
logy. With human evolution there have come what he calls new 
types of values, the so-called absolute ones, not really “‘ absolute in 
the sense of absolute completeness ”—“‘ they are relative to our mental 
powers and organisation.”’ In case this should be difficult I attempt 
to show what Mr Huxley means. There are various aspects of God : 
(1) ‘‘ Mere power operating in the vastness of the stellar universes ”’ ; 
(2) Power that operates in all life as it exists on the earth; and (3) 
power which directs itself in us as “ our instincts, our needs, our 
values, and our ideals.’ This is religion, as he deduces it from his 
intellectual analysis, but it attains yet higher values when it incor- 
porates itself with emotion. This it does by ‘ sublimating”’ the 
sex-instinct which, when it exists independently of religion, leaves us 
only natural men and women. If, however, it fuses with a dominant 
religious feeling we reach the greatest level of emotional life. 

This is as much as one can say about Mr Huxley’s argument 
without being severe. Most readers will remember the argument 
having been stated before, if in rather coarser terms. 


JAMES JOHNSTONE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





Logic: Parts I. andII. By W. E. Johnson, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Sidgwick Lecturer in Moral Science in the University 
of Cambridge.—Cambridge: University Press, Vol. I. 1921.— 
Pp. xl+255. Vol. II. 1922.—Pp. x+ 258. 


THESE two volumes of Dr Johnson’s Logic appeared in 1921 and 1922 
respectively, and one feels that it is superfluous to write a notice of 
them, for by now all those who are interested in logical, or more 
generally, philosophical problems will not only have heard of the 
publication of his work but will also have become acquainted with 
the many important and profound things he has to say. However, 
it is possible, since Dr Johnson is a Cambridge philosopher, that 
there are some people who, knowing this, have dismissed his work 
as outside their sphere of interest, assuming that it is of that highly 
specialised kind called Mathematical Logic, the English production 
of which is associated with the name of Cambridge. Such an assump- 
tion would be altogether unwarranted, for though Dr Johnson is 
of course interested in, and does indeed discuss, the problems dealt 
with by mathematical logicians, at times criticising certain of the 
fundamental and technical points maintained by Mr Russell, never- 
theless such discussions are generally not technical in the sense in 
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which Mr Russell’s are, his method of exposition being in a different 
vein and intelligible to the relatively uninitiated. Besides, Dr 
Johnson has many original things to say about the relation of Logic 
and Language, of a kind which are likely to attract the interest of 
those primarily interested in linguistic theory. The Logic is perhaps 
best described as philosophical Logic, for it is Dr Johnson’s avowed 
intention to wander whithersoever the argument may lead in the 
“analysis and criticism of thought.” This does not mean that his 
Logic is a species of metaphysics, but merely that he writes with the 
belief that there is no reason to exclude certain topics from discussion 
as non-logical if, as he thinks, they help in the analysis and criticism 
which he has in view, and so we find ourselves concerned with matter 
which is traditionally relegated to the spheres of Epistemology and 
Ontology. 

Dr Johnson regards the proposition as the unit of thought, and 
the first of his books is devoted to considerations with respect to it. 
He discusses the general nature of the proposition, proceeding thence 
to consider the nature of its various kinds, and the different elements 
which constitute those different kinds. Here, too, he discusses the 
large question of implication and treats us to some formal work, 
surely unparalleled in its degree of perfection. There emerge in the 
course of the argument some of those fundamental tenets which give 
the clue to so much of the author’s system. His distinction, for 
example, between the epistemic and the constitutive, his conception 
of the tie, the distinction among adjectives of determinables and 
determinates, and the original view that relations are transitive 
adjectives. Such things can only be mentioned, for to do more 
would lead us far beyond the intended scope of this review. 

We are told in the Introduction to Vol. II. that “the passage 
from topics treated in Vol. I. to those treated in Vol. II. is equivalent 
to the step from implication to inference.’’ We find, accordingly, 
that Vol. II. deals both with demonstrative and inductive inference ; 
the latter however excludes problematic induction, the discussion 
of which is relegated to a third book, the general topic of which is 
to be what is usually called ‘‘ Methodology.” 

Again, it is difficult to know what things to select for special 
mention, for this book too is crammed with important doctrines, 
but perhaps the most important of these is that of the fundamental 
nature of what Dr Johnson calls the applicative and implicative 
principles of inference. The view is elaborated that all deductive 
inference is based on these and on these only, and the contention is 
illustrated by an analysis of syllogistic argument in terms of their 
combination. 

The section of the book devoted to inductive inference constitutes 
Dr Johnson’s first direct contact with the logic of scientific method. 
Here, as we have already noted, he omits reference to problematic 
induction, including in his survey only types of induction which he 
calls respectively, intuitive, summary, and demonstrative. The 
first of these he thinks is material in the establishment of the axioms 
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of pure Logic and Mathematics, the second in the establishment of 
geometrical propositions from figures, and the third he offers as a 
substitute for Mill’s Methods. Consideration of questions connected 
with symbolism and functions, and with magnitude serve to disclose 
his views on the more specific questions of scientific method. 

But perhaps enough has been said to indicate that we have here 
a truly monumental work, one which cannot be neglected by those who 
are interested in the root questions of Logic in general, and in the logic 
of scientific method in particular. Those who have read these two 
books can but await with impatience the appearance of their sequels. 


MarRJORIE MAcE. 
LONDON. 


Knowledge and Truth: An Epistemological Essay. By Louis 
Arnaud Reid, M.A.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1923.—Pp. 
xili+239. 


‘THE main modern movement (in philosophy) is,” writes Mr Reid, 
‘‘a reaction against Bradley and his particular form of idealism.” 
And the avowed aim of his book is to examine contemporary theories 
of knowledge and truth, and by exposition and criticism of these to 
establish certain positive conclusions regarding the characteristics 
of the object of thought; to scrutinise the so-called ‘‘ datum ” of 
experience, and to arrive at a theory of knowledge which will avoid 
the fallacies of representative perception and representative concep- 
tion, account for the fact of error, and present a concrete view of the 
nature of truth. 

Dismissing the coherence theory as it appears first in the doctrine 
of ** Idealistic Metaphysical Monism,”’ a doctrine which, he maintains, 
ends in the denial of finite existence and finite truths, Mr Reid passes 
to those forms of the coherence view which are the outcome of an 
‘* Epistemological Monism,” the tendency of which, he says, is to 
‘fuse knower and known till they are indistinguishable.’”’ Under 
the latter head comes some pertinent criticism of the view of the 
American New Realists that truth and error are to be defined in terms 
of reality and unreality ; and that, therefore, since truth actually 
exists, the criterion of truth and error is the logical principle of non- 
contradiction. According to this view, “‘ as there are no subjective 
facts, truth must be reducible to properties of the objective.” “Mr 
Reid clearly shows that the New Realist criticism of Subjectivism 
is rendered abortive by its unwarrantable assumption that because 
we do not, in perception, know our own mental states, but things, 
knowledge is identical with its objects. The rejection of the error of 
subjectivism that we cannot transcend our mental states does not for 
one moment mean that there are no subjective factors in knowledge. 
Knowledge is a process the very essence of which is the “‘ presence 
of objects to a subject, to something which, however we explain its 
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origin and nature, is very conveniently called mind.’’ The process 
of knowing involves consciousness of, discrimination and comparison 
between, its objects; and any view of truth which rests upon the 
denial of the distinction between the subjective and objective factors 
is invalid. 

Alexander re-introduces the psychic factor which the American neo- 
realists had eliminated ; so that while still holding a coherence theory 
he is able to maintain that coherence is a property of the perspectives 
which we ourselves have selected. This allows for an explanation of 
error which the New Realist view of the universe as a logical universe 
rendered it difficult to account for. According to Alexander, then, 
coherence is not a property of reality, but of true propositions in 
their relation one toanother. Yet, since propositions are perspectives, 
and these, when true, are really in the world, that is to say, are objective 
facts, it is clear that some further criterion must be called in by which 
to distinguish between coherence and incoherence. And this criterion 
Alexander finds in the social factor; ‘‘ coherence is created by the 
intercourse of minds.” Truth grows ; it may become more and more 
coherent. It seems to me that Mr Reid is prevented from coming to 
close quarters with Alexander’s position here largely through the 
limitations of his own theory. Alexander’s tendency is to apply 
the term truth to the state of believing rather than to what is 
believed, for otherwise what is once true would be always true, and 
the social factor could have little to do with it. Mr Reid is about to 
advance the contention that truth is a quality ‘of the process of 
knowing ; that correspondence, coherence, and the rest are the tests 
of “successful prehension.” But is this the truth which we mean 
when we speak of the discovery of truth? Those who wish to 
import a new connotation into the term should at least show reason 
why we can no longer regard truth as having a being of its own, 
although standing in the closest possible relation to the realm of 
existent fact and being truth of the world of objective reality. 

Mr Reid next exposes the weakness of Mr Russell’s view that 
truth is the correspondence of an image-complex with a fact-com- 
plex, a theory based upon a notion of “images which copy their 
prototypes, which resemble them as a photograph resembles its 
original.”” This leads Mr Reid to a discussion of the function of 
mental images in thinking. He maintains that “strictly there are 
no images, but only imaging, just as there are no thoughts, but only 
thinking ” (p. 113). It seems to me that both statements are open 
to serious question. Mr Reid rightly draws attention to the loose 
way in which images are spoken of, as if they were pictures of objects. 
But when he says that the only thing which can possibly be before 
the mind when we picture a room is the literal room, he is making 
use of the ambiguity of a term to dispose of the testimony of 
numerous “ visualisers ”” who claim to have distinct visual images 
standing over against the mind after the manner of objects. Any 
theory of imagination must take account of this widely attested 
experience,—of the fact, namely, that in a subjective act of imaging, 
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certain revived factors appear to pass over to the objective side and 
to form part of the content apprehended. 

In his criticism of the American Critical Realists (whose position 
he rightly points out is not to be confounded with that to which 
Professor Hicks gave the same name some four years earlier), Mr 
Reid emphasises their difficulty of deciding whether, since we are 
supposed to perceive only essences (which are logical), we really per- 
ceive concrete things at all. This brings up the whole question as 
to what we perceive in an act of perceptive apprehension. Mr Reid 
contends, as against Dr G. E. Moore and others, that appearance or 
content is in itself no existent entity, and he quotes Professor Hicks 
in support of that contention. He professes not to be quite sure of 
Professor Hicks’s view, but one has the feeling that a careful con- 
sideration of it would have been an aid to Mr Reid’s own effort at 
construction. For example, in the discussion of perception he 
strenuously maintains that “‘ what we sense, what is given to us, 
the true sense-datum, is a portion of the objective world,” while 
the ‘‘ sensum ” (or as he prefers to call it, the content or appearance) 
is not an existent entity but the immediate content of mind, having 
‘* neither colour, not smell, nor size, nor shape, nor position, nor dura- 
tion.” So far so good, for Professor Hicks’s view, of course, is pre- 
eminently the view that the object in perception is a real existing 
thing, while the content apprehended is not an existent entity. Yet 
it is at this point that Mr Reid drops the pilot through misunder- 
standing. Professor Hicks’s use of the term “‘ content ”’ is, he says, 
‘“‘ confusing.” But there is really no confusion here. What is meant 
is that every concrete thing or event is analysable into content and 
existence. The content (Inhalt) of a perceived thing consists of its 
qualities or properties, the content of an act of perception consists 
of those qualities which serve to distinguish it from other mental 
acts and constitute it a specific act of awareness. The mental act 
or process and the external object are the only two ewistents con- 
cerned; there is no tertium quid. But the content apprehended (as 
distinguished from the content or specific character of the mental 
act) consists of just so many features of the real thing as the mind 
discriminates (language to which Mr Reid approximates, e.g. on p. 
178). Mr Reid holds that the content, in this sense, is a personal 
affair, that it is not temporal or spatial or physical, or psychical, or 
a logical universal. ‘“‘ What to call it I have no idea whatsoever ” 
(p. 141). As to the features thus discriminated, considered in them- 
selves, Mr Reid, accepting Professor Stout’s view of a universal “as 
the “distributive unity of a class,” maintains that the characters of 
a real thing are not universals, but particular existing facts. Now, 
while it may be true, as Mr Reid says (p. 182), that ‘‘ what we 
perceive when apples are in question are not universals, but qualities 
in a pleasant complex which common sense takes to be in the apple,” 
it does not in the least follow that qualities as such are particular 
existing facts; it does not follow that the roundness, redness, etc., 
characterising one apple is different from the roundness, redness, etc., 
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which characterise another. Mr Reid’s general position would be 
better served by recognising that the ‘‘ sense-datum ”’ is constituted 
of qualities or characteristics which are themselves not in space and 
time, and that these characteristics are subsistent and not existent, 
for the reason that they are universals and not particulars. In that 
ease, the act of perceiving will evince itself as consisting in the dis- 
criminating of characteristics which are veritably characteristics of 
the object. There will be two existent entities, and two only, in- 
volved, namely, the mental process and the real thing; and the 
difficulties of representative perception will be avoided. 

With much that is said about values in the closing chapters I 
am in hearty accord, but space forbids my referring to this subject. 
Mr Reid is to be congratulated on having produced an interesting 
volume which will be of great assistance to readers who wish to gain 
an insight into current discussion on the nature of knowledge. 

F. E. ENGLAND. 

WANSTEAD, Essex. 





Psychological Types ; or, the Psychology of Individuation. — By C. G. 
Jung, M.D.; translated with an Introduction by H. G. Baynes, 
M.D.—London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.— 
Pp. xxii+ 654. 


THE great interest of this book lies in the exposition of the point of 


view that, in practice, analytical psychology, as an effective means 
towards adaptation to life, can only issue in a religious attitude ; or, 
more shortly and simply, in religion ; and that, therefore, an adequate 
account of analytical psychology itself becomes one with a philosophy 
of religion. 

The dominant motive of the work is the author’s critical develop- 
ment of the view initiated by Freud that the imagery of the dream is 
fundamentally symbolical in its nature or intention. But whereas 
Freud regarded dream and phantasy as essentially pathological, or as 
indicating the existence of impulses definitely hostile to conscious 
moral purposes, Jung’s contention is that such products have, or may 
have, an actual and positive value. 

This view had had at least an adumbration in his earlier work, 
The Psychology of the Unconscious. Here he retained the general 
lines of the Freudian hypothesis that all imagery and phantasy 
arising in the human subject could be traced back to the infantile 
relation to the parents and especially to the infantile desire for return 
to the mother’s womb—the “‘ incest wish.” But he had also ventured 
upon a tentative formulation of the idea that, historically at least, 
the phantasies begotten through the religious instinct had led both 
to social construction and individual development. It is this idea, 
restated and elaborated in extraordinary detail and illustrated with 
profound psychological insight, that forms the material of Psychological 
Types. But the argument is not merely historical. The psycho- 
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logical analysis of the historical religions, so far from killing the 
conception of religion, serves only to reconstitute it as a living and 
present power. 

How, then, is the view of dream or phantasy as something essen- 
tially positive and constructive related to current views of analytical 
psychology and to the history of the psycho-analytic movement ? 
It will be best, perhaps, for the purposes of this review, to illustrate 
the method of treatment through the psychological motif of Rebirth. 

For Freud, the manifold imagery in which the motif of return to 
the womb is clothed in the psychology of different individuals is 
nothing more than a means of veiling the incest wish. The manifold 
of imagery is symbolical only in the sense that it is the satisfaction 
and concealment of a wish; and is, therefore, only the effect, the 
cause of which is, or is traceable back to, the infantile sexual desire. 
Jung’s criticism is that in such a context the term, symbol, can be 
interpreted as nothing more or less than symptom—the series being 
essentially causal or mechanical and, ipso facto, ruling out the essence 
of the idea of symbol. But simply because the imagery that surrounds 
the motif of Rebirth is manifold and is different in every individual 
case; and because this individual manifold can never be fully 
elucidated through the causal principle, or by a purely scientific 
method, Jung’s further contention is that the series must also be 
interpreted teleologically. This teleological treatment of psychology 
and its application to the problem of symbolism is perhaps the central 
question at issue, and, as such, may merit the special attention of 
readers of this journal in so far as analytical psychology has any 
claim upon their interest. 

The dream, in the individual, arises through neurotic disturbance, 
which may be generalised or typified through the conflict between 
the conscious moral standpoint of the subject and impulses which 
from that standpoint are reprehensible or condemned. Here, as 
above indicated, Freud and his school of investigators are not in 
disagreement. But, whereas for the latter the imagery of the dream 
is, as it were, an attempt at satisfaction of the impulse through a form 
that evades the censure of the conscious standpoint ; for Jung such 
imagery is an attempt towards finding a way out of the deadlock. To 
the problem set by the conflict between the moral consciousness and 
the unacceptable impulse there can be found no solution “ by taking 
thought.”” The solution must come through the non-rational means 
of the symbol as given, for example, in the dream. 

Every dream, then, may be regarded theoretically as a symbol— 
of importance, of course, only for the individual dreamer. But the 
symbolic principle of the dream is just as well exhibited in forms of 
imagery of more specifically social origin, as, for example, in those 
of the historical religions. And the teleological aspect of the symbol 
is here seen to better advantage in so far, at least, as the social 
character of important symbols that have from age to age appeared 
in history can be more easily read than in limitation to the individual 
case. In a remarkable excursus into the psychological character of 
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Oriental religious culture, Jung explores the symbolic nature of the 
doctrines of Brahman and Tao. The leading motive of Oriental 
thought is that the pairs of opposites beneath which ‘ this world must 
suffer without ceasing ” achieve reconciliation in Brahman or Tao ; 
and, through such doctrines with their ‘‘ quite extraordinary depth... 
and amazing psychological accuracy,” Jung seeks to elucidate the 
real nature of symbolism, and its essentially teleological relation to 
the subject. Just because the relation is teleological, or in so far as 
room can be found for a teleological principle, the symbol cannot be 
rationalised or given any other expression save that in which it arises. 
To attempt to express'the meaning of a symbolic image in words 
would be to destroy its value as a symbol. When one considers, for 
example, such a symbol as the Christian Cross in relation to the 
writings of St Paul and the mystical speculation of the early Church, 
it is perceived to be “‘ that which represented the inexpressible in an 
unsurpassable way.” That is to say, that for which any living 
symbol stands has not yet been, and cannot yet be, expressed. The 
symbol nevertheless stands for an experience which is immediately 
to be lived. 

The main points at which the book challenges the criticism of 
the theological and philosophical reader may perhaps be summarised 
under three heads—(1) The reading of historical Christianity implied 
in its psychological analysis. (2) Its specific view of ethical freedom. 
(3) The more or less clearly defined metaphysic involved i in its psycho- 
logical standpoint. 


JOHN M. THORBURN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





Carlyle Till Marriage. By David Alan Wilson.—London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. ; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


THE biography of Carlyle is a dangerous subject to meddle with, 
and we congratulate Mr David Alan Wilson not only on his courage 
in entering the field but on the positive fruits it has yielded in deepen- 
ing our conception of his hero. Mr Wilson has had access to a large 
amount of new material; and for many years he has been a diligent 
and discriminating collector of legends, traditions, reported sayings, 
and other significant vestigia ; of all of which he has made good use, 
selecting essentials, avoiding the irrelevant, and giving chapter and 
verse for his evidence. His care and accuracy in dealing with all 
this material will be welcomed by his readers, and to him, as the 
author of the book, it will have its reward in saving him from irritating 
controversy about details. As this volume is only a first instalment, 
covering thirty-one years of Carlyle’s long life, it is too soon to pass 
judgment on the result. But we think it promises well. The 
picture, so far, is that of a genius in its chrysalis stage, which we see 
VoL. XXII.—No. 2. 14 
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at the moment when it is beginning to emerge. Mr Wilson has given 
us the portrait of a highly gifted, obstinate, self-absorbed young 
Scot, a peasant in grain, who managed at length, after making himself 
somewhat ridiculous in the process, to conquer his self-absorption, 
by going through with it to the uttermost. Mr Wilson is fond of 
comparing Carlyle with Confucius, a comparison which strikes us as 
just and fruitful in the main, and none the less so because, at this 
stage, we cannot avoid the feeling that Carlyle was playing the part 
before he was quite ready for it. Allowing for the difference between 
these times and those, when prosy moralisings were more in fashion 
than they are now, Carlyle appears in his early days as not altogether 
free from the irritating peculiarities of a young man who took himself 
too seriously This it is which furnishes the piquant side to his 
courtship of Jane Welsh, more convincingly delineated in this volume 
than we have seen it elsewhere. That emancipated young lady, whose 
existence a hundred years ago proves that the emancipation of young 
ladies is not a thing of yesterday, had much ado to overcome her 
dislike of the continual efforts the impassioned monitor was making 
to improve her mind and character. She has been described as “a 
cross between John Knox and a gipsy ”—is said so to have described 
herself, if we remember rightly. In these early days the gipsy was 
clearly the predominant partner, but it was not that element in her 
composition that ultimately fell in love with Carlyle and married him. 
The steps by which all that came to pass are delightfully and admir- 
ably brought out by Mr Wilson, and we thank him for many a hearty 
laugh. But interesting and often amusing as the narrative is, it seems 
to us to presage a coming tragedy. Whether the subsequent volumes 
will justify this anticipation remains to be seen. At all events, we 
imagine the world owes a great debt to Jane Welsh as the chief agent 
in helping one of the greatest minds of the modern age to accomplish 
his task. From the date of his marriage or thereabout Carlyle ceases 
to be prosy and becomes prophetic. This might not have happened 
if there had been no gipsy in Jane Welsh. Nowhere else have we 
found a more poignant illustration of the problem of marriage, as 
recently analysed by Dr Felix Adler in the pages of this Journal. 
One of the greatest difficulties awaiting the biographer of Carlyle 
is that he will find himself involved in a second biography, that, 
namely, of Jane Welsh. It was on this rock that Froude, at least 
in the opinion of many, came to grief. Some have blamed Froude 
for the existence of the rock and say that he created it. But that 
we take leave to doubt, and Mr Wilson’s work, so far as it has gone, 
confirms us. Mrs Carlyle was far too significant a personage to be 
left out of the story or even to be assigned a place of minor import- 
ance in it. Froude, whose sense of dramatic values was highly 
developed, often at the expense of his historical accuracy, saw 
this very clearly. Had the record of that side been suppressed, or 
too briefly summarised, an injustice would have been done to one of 
the most remarkable women of her time, and the portrait of Carlyle 
himself would have lacked both light and shadow. Of course in- 
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discretions must be avoided. But indiscretions are not easy to avoid 
in dealing with one who was a blend of the gipsy and John Knox, 
as Mr Wilson perhaps will find before he has done. Like her husband, 
though for quite different reasons, she was made on lines that divided 
those about her into opposite camps, and the same division is apt to 
reappear among the readers of any biography that may be presented 
of her or of him. Indeed the division existed in the relations between 
the husband and wife, and to a lesser degree, as Mr Wilson’s volume 
shows, in their earlier relations as lovers. Fundamentally the tie 
between them was of the firmest, but from the very first the upper 
works were constantly shaken by antagonisms, a state of things not 
incompatible with the loftiest type of marriage relationships. As one 
might expect, a medley of partisanship has gathered round the whole 
subject, the pro-Carlyle and the anti-Carlyle; the pro-Jane Welsh and 
the anti-Jane Welsh; and, to make matters worse, the pro-Froude 
and the anti-Froude. Meanwhile the figures of Carlyle and his wife 
stand out in a grandeur which all this fracas has done nothing to 
diminish. We are inclined to think that the material is more suited 
to a drama than a biography. But the drama would be no easy one 
to write. 
L. P. Jacks. 


OxFoRD, 


The Mystical Quest of Christ. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.— 
London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1923. ‘Pp. 236. 


I SHALL first give a general summary of the contents of this book. Its 
plan and purpose is to win the souls of all men on the planet earth 
to a real desire for the Christlike life; to see the whole human world 
growing up healthfully in this world-wide Christian spirit, and to see 
the doors of the Life Eternal opening the way to yet fuller and 
further Christlikeness in the boundless Kingdom of God. And then I 
shall call attention to those practical details and problems of daily 
life, amid which the Christlike spirit must ever live and labour, and 
to the many ways in which this book may be helpful and suggestive 
to us, as we face and consider, in our own personal circumstances, 
what would be the Christlike spirit and conduct. I shall further 
attempt a very difficult task,—some consideration of the basis upon 
which so high and everlasting an ideal of “ Christlikeness ’” must 
necessarily be founded, if it is indeed to fulfil this lofty purpose and 
be our guide in worlds beyond. I shall suggest that the character 
of the Christ, as given in the four Gospels, is not by itself, and never 
yet has been, fully adequate even for this world; and that, certainly 
for worlds beyond, we must be prepared to accept, in addition to the 
life of Jesus, further and more various examples of Christlikeness. 


I. 


The book is subdivided into three lesser books dealing respectively 
with ‘The Rule of Life,” “‘ The Christian Decalogue,” and “ The 
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Method.” As to the origin of the book, Dr Horton says: “‘ We set 
ourselves, a small study circle, to find out what we, we of to-day, 
really believe, what our religion requires of us, what manner of people 
we ought to be, what kind of things we ought in these difficult times 
to do. The inquiry was pressing, because much that our fathers 
believed had become obsolete and incredible.” Dr Horton explains 
how he and his friends, being Christians and starting with a great 
tradition behind them, sought and found one simple rule of life which 
expressed their duty as Christians in two words, “ Be Christlike.” 
They, however, did not accept the views of Thomas a Kempis in the 
Imitatio Christi as representing the Christlikeness commanded by 
their rule of life. Rather they turned to the four Gospels and beheld 
a Christ who was not meditating alone in a cloister, but moving abroad 
among men, women, and children, and all the busy life of the workers, 
with their problems and perplexities, joys, sorrows, and human 
sympathies. Thus seeing Christ also at His work in the world, they 
perceived that it was a Christlike work to transform business, by a 
noble spirit of service one of another, into a divine consecration whose 
very drudgery became a means of communion between man and God ; 
and the workman in his working clothes and working hours stood 
transfigured before them as Christ upon the mount. ‘‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ?”’ Whatsoever honest 
and serviceable work we do, let this be our spirit and our consecration 
to it. And everywhere let our business and our profession be brought 
prayerfully before God, for the object of making money will never 
then be our master. ‘‘ I remember in early visits to Norway . . . we 
found ourselves among peasants, dignified and self-respecting, whose 
aim seemed not to get money from us but only to render service to 
us. . .. Travelling in Norway was a balm to the mind as well as a 
tonic to the nerves.”” We all need rest and recreation, and if this be 
so it is our Christian duty to see that, for such as cannot afford a trip 
to Norway, there may be innocent relaxation and helpful ministration 
of kindly joyousness and amusement provided nearer home. Chris- 
tianity should enable men of Christian spirit to acquire the art of 
skilful boxing in the ring, of riding racehorses, of acting upon the 
stage, and of doing all other such good and joyous and innocent 
works of skill as shall refresh their fellow-men to see done, and to 
praise God for the sight. Other professions also—the medical, the 
legal, the ministerial—are treated in the like sympathetic spirit. 
And as to Art and artists, we need them indeed, that everywhere and 
always there may be music in our very voices and gracefulness in 
our very movements, and the tinkling as of sweet bells among the 
Swiss mountains, when our young men in their swiftly-moving cars 
would pass a pedestrian on our English roads. But who, by any 
stretch of imagination, can picture Christ playing a game for money 
and pocketing the stakes? There will be games, more delightful 
than ever, but the poison that has ruined so many will be extracted. 
There will be no gambling. 

Book II. claims the Ten Commandments as of divine origin, and 
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obligatory for the Christian of to-day no less than for the Jews of 
old. They are not of Moses, but of God, and not one jot or one tittle 
of this law can perish. But alongside the ancient Decalogue there is 
now another, the Decalogue of Christ, which may be thus expressed :— 

1. We must strive, in accordance with the will of our Heavenly 
Father, to extend, by every means possible, the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. 

2. We must try to think of all races and nations as equally dear 
to God. 

3. We must forgive every injury which has been done to us. 

4. We must act on the teaching of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and must take seriously the precept of Jesus: ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

5. As Christ for our sakes became poor, so we should not estimate 
people by their possessions, but wholly by their character and conduct. 

6. We should strive constantly to be absolutely honest in our 
everyday dealings, realising that these are a very important test of 
our creed. 

7. As Christ blessed the children, so we should recognise the 
sacredness of child life. 

8. Because Christ healed disease, we should use His power to 
heal disease, and should exert all our influence to secure healthy 
conditions of life for all. 

9. Convinced that Christ came to establish Peace on Earth, we 
should turn all our thought and influence to render war unnecessary 
and impossible. 

10. Because we have special talents, we should try to cultivate 
and to use them in the service of Christ and of His Church. 

These ten Christian obligations are severally expounded and 
explained in the ten chapters that follow. 

Book III. deals with “‘ The Method ” by which Christlikeness may 
be sought and found, practised, and increasingly attained. Medita- 
tion, the seven Christian habits, and the three evangelic virtues, are 
here explained and commended to our use and constant practice, 
and there is opened out to us the whole great subject of Christian 
mysticism with its ceaseless call to a holy life in union with Christ. 


II. 


Thus far the outline of Dr Horton’s book. And now to my task 
as reviewer: for I have many things to say. To Dr Horton Jesus 
is God. This is a position so like the Roman Catholic view of the 
Pope that I beg leave, as a Protestant, to stand side by side with 
my fellow-Protestant who challenged the Papal Indulgences in Europe. 
I also stand by my Christian-spirited and much-despised and rejected 
fellow-Protestant, that open-eyed and far-seeing Pharisee who 
challenged the power of Jesus to forgive the sins of his fellow-men. 
That Pharisee was Christlike ; and I would stand as he, stood, as a 
witness to the Truth. ‘*‘ Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
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Again, Dr Horton believes that Jesus wrought miracles! I 
imagine that Jesus desired men to “‘ forgive one another.”’ I doubt 
very much whether he himself ever supposed that any man could do 
more in this way than give such forgiveness as every man may. I 
suspect Peter may have twisted this saying of Jesus into a glorified 
claim that he, as Jesus’ successor, had the keys of heaven and hell. 
Jesus once called Peter his adversary. And so about miracles. 
Jesus would not ask God to grow grapes on a hawthorn bush ! 
Amid a people believing in and looking for miracles, he stood alone 
in his profound religious conviction that the desire for miracles 
is only felt by us when our hearts are unfaithful. Surely one who 
asked God for a miracle was to him, as the woman taken in adultery, 
—to be forgiven (so far as man can be forgiving) and told to “go, 
sin no more.” 

Whence then come the miracle stories ?_ From the lips of Jesus, 
—every one of them,—in their original form as figures of speech. 
Thus comes the miracle of the mountain that Peter was told he could 
by faith pluck up by the roots and cast into the sea. Hence the 
miracle to-day—men turning into candles before our own eyes, and 
shining as lights set on a candlestick. Hence—from the lips of 
William Booth—come the foundation stones of the barracks of the 
‘‘ Army ” that has conquered the round earth. Hence from Jesus’ 
lips the record of the “ Physician” of souls “healing the sick” 
(sinners). Tlence the disciples as “ fishers of men” caught converts 
(who could on occasion contribute a didrachma in case of need). 
Hence the land with its towns and villages and cornfields and people 
—that human sea of “Galilee”, where Jesus walked calmly through 
many a storm. And from the lips of Jesus himself fell the story of 
the widow of Nain and her prodigal son whom he converted from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness. And there was joy in that 
cottage. ‘“*‘ This my son was dead and is alive again.” 

I love these miracles of healing and of loving that shower from 
Jesus’ lips—words that go to work, that feed more than five thousand 
to-day. Jesus’ words are still at work in the world. They are 
never inoperative. They remind me of the words of Isaiah, the 
anointed of God. They are words sent forth to accomplish a work 
and to prosper in it. Isaiah’s words went forth that the earth might 
be filled with the knowledge of God. The highway which Isaiah 
made plain in the wilderness—the Way of Holiness—is still the way 
to Christlikeness. ‘‘ Wash you and make you clean,” said this earlier 
Christ. His words were at work on Jordan’s bank in Jesus’ tine. 
As the vision of God’s holiness cleansed the lips of Isaiah, so the 
experience of God’s tenderness opened the lips of Jesus. And his 
words went forth to fill the earth with the knowledge of God’s love, 
not for the righteous only, but for the sinners likewise. ‘‘ Repent 
ye,”’ said Jesus, and told the story of the Prodigal Son. Isaiah and 
Jesus were both anointed of God to preach good tidings, and both 
have contributed to our ideal of the Christlike character. Their 
united message came into Europe specially associated with the name 
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of Jesus, and “ Christlike ” became narrowed in meaning to “ Jesus- 
like.” It is well to remember that Jesus himself explained his own 
experience by reference to a like experience recorded in Isaiah 1xi. : 
‘“‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me.” It is a gospel written by 
a Christ when the Spirit of God rested upon him. It is nearer than 
our four Gospels to the living spirit of God’s anointed as, living and 
writing, he himself wrote it. Jesus read aloud to his fellow-villagers 
that early Christian Gospel. He closed the book and said that he 
was going to try and live like that himself, and made a tender and 
loving Christian appeal to those present to do likewise. 

Can any study circle seeking the fountain where gushes out into 
the world the spirit of “‘ Christlikeness ”—and of God’s anointed— 
seriously content itself with the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John ? Would Jesus have recommended such a course ? 
For Christianity was influencing the world hundreds of years before 
Jesus was born. And its gentle and persuasive spirit, with a little 
child to lead it, that would bring all men into the way of holiness, 
did not originate with Jesus of Nazareth. The dependence is the 
other way. 

I think I have now completed my task. I have endeavoured to 
open a way for a larger thought of “‘ Christlikeness.” 


WILFRED Harris. 
IpswIcu. 


Byways in Early Christian Literature. By Adam Fyfe Findlay, D.D. 

The Kerr Lectures, 1920-21.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1923.— 

Pp. vi+354. 
Tue Kerr lectureship has already furnished Christian scholarship 
with many notable volumes, mainly on themes which belong to the 
central problems of Christian doctrine and biblical investigation. 
Dr Findlay’s subject seems at first sight less promising than that of 
any of his predecessors. He has chosen to devote his attention to 
the extant fragments of the uncanonical Gospels and Acts. He has 
done so deliberately, determined to study them afresh for the light 
they shed on the religious ideas of early Christian communities which 
were not on the main line of the Church’s development. As he puts 
it in his introductory chapter, ‘‘ although they belong to the byways 
of Christian literature, they have an interest peculiarly their own. 
For just as we can never know a country unless we leave behind the 
great centres and the beaten roads and turn our steps to out-of-the-way 
places, so we cannot realise the manifold variety of life and thought 
in early Christianity if we are content to read only the books which 
come to our hand on the main thoroughfares of the Church’s activity 
and neglect those which had their home in the unfamiliar and secluded 
places of its life.” Dr Findlay is not, therefore, primarily concerned 
with the problem of the value of the extra-canonical Gospels and 
Acts as witnesses to otherwise unrecorded episodes and sayings—as 
additional sources for the life and times of Jesus and the Apostles— 
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he is mainly interested in them as documents revealing the faith by 
which men lived and the religious ideas which dominated the circles 
from which they emanated and in which they found their circulation. 
In general, he finds three main tendencies shared by the whole group 
of these writings, viz. the particular emphasis on miracles as pro- 
digies authenticating the message, wonders wrought in order to awe 
the mind of the hesitating and the scoffer into belief ; the importation 
of legalistic conceptions into the Christian doctrine of salvation ; 
and an extreme readiness to come to terms of accommodation with 
contemporary Hellenistic thought. 

From the introductory chapter Dr Findlay proceeds to deal with 
the Jewish Christian Gospels. Here a detailed comparison with the 
article on the Gospel according to the Hebrews, by Dr Allan Menzies, 
in H.D.B., v. 338 ff., which covers the same ground, will show not only 
the advance made by scholarship in the nineteen years since 1904, 
but also the value of Dr Findlay’s line of approach. The tangled 
question of the vital religious elements in the various sects and 
provinces of Jewish Christianity has never been more fruitfully 
explored nor more intelligibly resolved. The discussion of the 
meaning of the extant fragment of the Gospel known to Jerome 
relating to the mood in which Jesus approached his baptism (‘‘ unless 
perchance this very thing I have said is ignorance ”’) is characteristic 
of the author’s grasp of the problems which beset the thinking of a 
Jewish Christian of the second century. But in this chapter the 
critical discussion of the number of Jewish-Christian Gospels and 
their relationship occupies more space relatively than the purely 
expository. Dr Findlay inclines towards, but does not fully accept, 
Schmidtke’s theory that the Alexandrian Gospel according to the 
Hebrews and Jerome’s Gospel of the Nazarenes were different works. 
He holds that they were “different and considerably divergent 
editions of the same Gospel ’—so divergent that in his exposition he 
treats them independently. He also quotes with approval Schmidtke’s 
theory of the origin of the Gospel of the Nazarenes, as simply 
canonical Matthew with targumistic additions. Yet as Dr Findlay 
later uses the stichometry of Nicephorus in regard to the question 
of the integrity of the Childhood Gospel of Thomas (p. 170), one 
wonders what he would make of the same authority’s statement 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews he knew had fewer stichot 
than Matthew, though more than Mark. Would he be forced to adopt 
the hypothesis of Zahn that it was possibly written in a smaller hand ? 
An additional note to the 289 which already enrich the book seems fo 
be called for. 

The discussions of the Gospel of Peter (ch. iii.) and the childhood 
Gospels (ch. v.) are adequate and fresh, but that on the Gnostic 
Gospels (ch. iv.) calls for some remark. Here adherence to the old 
convention of treating Marcion among the Gnostics mars the sense 
of unity and continuity, and some indication should have been given 
of what precisely were meant to be included among the Gnostic 
Gospels. 
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The last four chapters deal with the uncanonical Acts. In this 
section a selection is deliberately made, but the sum total out of 
which it is made is clearly indicated. There is no detailed discussion 
of the Acts of Andrew nor the Acts of Peter because of their manifest 
affinities with the Acts of John. 

In connection with the Acts of John, Dr Findlay contends forcibly 
against any theory of a Gnostic origin. But one of the main impres- 
sions left by his whole book is that the Valentinian Gnosis had an 
even greater effect on the popular Christianity of the second and 
third centuries than is commonly ascribed to it. This impression 
does not seem to be shared by the author. Indeed, the index (which 
is excellent) only records nine explicit references to Valentinus and 
the Valentinians ; and most of these point to passages which deny, 
in regard to different documents, any direct influence from Valen- 
tinus and his school. He is ready to admit, e.g. that Leucius moved 
in a world of ideas very similar to that of the Valentinians, but that 
does not indicate any direct Valentinian influence on the Acts of John. 
And in reference to the Hymn of Christ in these Acts with its note- 
worthy couplet, 

** An Ogdoad sings praise with us 
The Dodecad is dancing above,” 


he says, “‘no argument as to the Gnostic character of the Hymn 
can be based on the reference to the Ogdoad or Dodecad.” In support 
of this he cites (in the notes) Schmidt, Gesprdche Jesu, pp. 276 ff., 
for evidence as to a belief in the Ogdoad in orthodox circles. Thus 
far we agree. But when he further cites with approval (in the text) 
Lake’s dictum that “a belief in ogdoads and dodecads was not 
necessarily excluded from orthodox thought in the second century,” 
we feel that he is going further than is warranted. Ogdoad and 
Hebdomad is a possible combination in circles reckoned free from 
all Gnostic influence, and the meaning of such a combination is 
recoverable. Yet the origin of such a‘ conjunction as Ogdoad and 
Dodecad must be sought in Valentinus. And this is only one of 
many indications that the greatest thinker of the Gnostics had a 
more powerful direct influence than one would expect from one so 
generally condemned. Even those who read him solely with a view 
to his refutation, and those who encountered his disciples in contro- 
versy, bore unmistakable traces of their contact with his character- 
istic ideas and their debt to his modes of thought, to such an extent 
that many of them were more at home in the Valentinian world of 
ideas than in the Pauline. 

The chapters on the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Thomas are, 
in many respects, the best in the volume. Here Dr Findlay is not 
so much a pioneer in his line of approach. He has had other men’s 
foundations to build upon, as the frequent references to Burkitt show. 
And nowhere is his sure grasp of the essential problems more evident. 

In documents and fragments of documents which have formed the 
subject of innumerable critical discussions Dr Findlay has found 
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a fresh subject, and no one, however familiar with all the litera- 
ture discussed, can leave his book without a fuller knowledge of the 
religious conceptions accepted at least in the byways of the emergent 
Catholic Church. As we are told in the Preface, one of Dr Findlay’s 
main reasons for undertaking the task to which he has here applied 
himself was ‘“‘ the desire to supply, what seemed in the absence of any 
similar work in English to be not unnecessary, an introduction to a 
body of literature which is comparatively little known.” This he 
has successfully accomplished, but in the accomplishing of it, he has 
done much more. He has given us a guide to the currents of popular 
religion in the second century which will prove of vast help to every 
student of early Church history ; and, in virtue of his thoroughness 
of investigation, his breadth and sanity of outlook, and the lucid 
English style of which he is master, he has removed many of the 
confusions with which the complexity and diversity of the age are 
apt to surround the unwary. 


Hucu Warr. 
New CoLiEeGE, EDINBURGH. 


Philosophy and Civilisation in the Middle Ages. By Maurice de 
Wulf, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Louvain 
and in Harvard University.—Princeton University Press, 1922. 


PROFESSOR DE WULF has a deservedly high reputation as an historian 
of philosophy ; but he was hardly well-advised to increase his respon- 
sibilities by undertaking to pronounce upon the very wide subject 
of medieval civilisation. His interests and his special studies have 
lain amid abstractions; he is not at home in the world of concrete 
facts; and, more fatal still, he does not seem to realise that this 
world of facts is almost, if not quite, as complicated as his own 
world of philosophical speculation, or that it needs a corresponding 
amount of specialist study. Let us begin with an example which 
lends itself to very brief exposure. He is concerned to show that the 
monks were regularly trained in art, and gives a single concrete 
instance, that they “‘ opened schools of painting, as in St Savin, near 
Poitiers.”” The whole of this theory is derived from Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, bk. xviii. ch. 5, where Montalembert refers his 
readers to rather more than fifty passages from medieval documents 
to prove his case. The student who goes through the labour of 
verifying those references, often badly given, will find that the 
majority of them, so far from confirming Montalembert’s statements, 
are implicitly or explicitly irreconcilable with them ; in some cases, 
the document referred to even says the exact opposite. Such is the 
case of St Savin, where Montalembert, without giving page-reference, 
appeals to Mérimée’s great monograph for proof. When the reader 
has waded through some fifty folio pages of Mérimée, he discovers 
that the St Savin frescoes are judged to be due, not to the monks 
themselves, but to hired artists, probably from Greece! Yet it is this 
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case which Professor de Wulf now singles out as his one conclusive 
proof that we must ascribe the main glory of Gothic art to the monks 
(p. 36). 

And this is characteristic of his whole method, so far as it can be 
tested by concrete facts. He asserts that “‘ the monks treated their 
serfs with justice and kindness . . . at a time when the lay barons 
considered their serfs as slaves and mere instruments” (p. 26). 
For this he quotes the Apologia of Peter the Venerable, a monk 
pleading his own cause and that of his fellow-monks. He ignores 
the words of the no less distinguished Dominican, Cardinal Hugues 
de St-Cher, who writes: “The Clergy and Religious [i.e. monks 
and nuns] use their subjects and their men worse than knights or 
barons do” (Opera Omnia, 1600, Venice, vol. ii. p. 206, ,). Equally 
emphatic was Bishop Longland of Lincoln, who complained &o 
the Abbot of Oseney in 1526: ‘‘ Abbots and Priors . . . flay 
their tenants worse than the secular clergy or the laity do” 
(Lincoln MS. Registers, vol. xxxvi. folio 129, d). We must make 
allowance for the rhetoric of righteous indignation ; we must take 
St-Cher and Longland to mean no more than that the monk, con- 
sidering his position and profession, was the more guilty of the two ; 
but the actual recorded facts in contemporary medieval documents 
leave no doubt as to which of these conflicting statements is nearer 
to the truth. On p. 27, again, our author writes: ‘‘ Once the 
knight came in contact with Christian morality, he was no longer 
an egotistic, ambitious, and brutal warrior; he learned to be loyal 
and generous,”’ etc., etc. For this no documentary reference is given ; 
and the verdict of orthodox churchmen in the golden age of chivalry 
would be found to be practically unanimous against it. With equal 
lack of documentary vouchers, he asserts that ‘‘ the feudal man lived 
as a free man... . all feudal obligations were founded upon respect 
for personality and the given word ”’ (p. 34), and again, “the feudal 
sense of personal worth” (p. 55); “‘ they [i.e. medieval society] 
came to regard all differences of rank as conventional”’ (ibid.). The 
description of the serf’s actual position on the next page is not really 
borne out even by the authorities quoted in the footnote. The 
contention that philosophical thought and discussion were free in the 
Middle Ages (pp. 167, 170) is contrary to the most notorious facts, 
and is not supported by any pretence of concrete evidence. 

It may be said that there was no room for documentary vouchers 
in a brief survey of this kind, and therefore we must interpret Pro- 
fessor de Wulf in the light of the formidable list of authorities which 
he has put at the end of his book. But in fact he writes as if he had 
not read those authorities, or other more important works by the 
same authors. Denifle and Mandonnet—to quote two distinguished 
modern Dominicans—ought to have saved him from the wild writing 
about monastic schools on p. 40; Luchaire’s Société frangaise 
contradicts almost all our author’s main contentions as to the value 
of medieval civilisation ; Langlois’s three volumes, again, ought to 
have saved him from many mischievous exaggerations. The fact is 
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that Professor de Wulf is very far from having mastered his subject ; 
his impulse is naturally and professionally apologetic ; and the book 
is altogether untrustworthy, apart from those purely philosophical 
questions on which the writer can speak with real authority. 
Even here it is sometimes difficult to follow him, as when he 
argues that scholastic orthodoxy is compatible with the modern 
doctrine of evolution (p. 268); or when he implies that St Thomas 
Aquinas had a definite conception of human progress (pp. 272-38). 
For neither of these contentions does he give sufficient references, 
and it is difficult to believe that the schoolmen themselves would have 
accepted these convenient modern explanations. 
G. G. CouLTon. 

St Joxnn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
% 
The Monastic Chronicler. A Lecture by Claude Jenkins, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London, and Lambeth 

Librarian.—S.P.C.K., 1922. 


Tus is an interesting and instructive little book; and Professor 
Jenkins has succeeded in what he seems to have set for himself as his 
main task. Professor Tout, in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library for January 1922, pointed out that there was little or no 
evidence for Sir Thomas Hardy’s theory that the great monastery of 
St Albans appointed and employed a regular succession of official 
historiographers. Professor Jenkins now goes farther, and demolishes 
the theory by a process of formal argument, based upon the actual 
recorded facts. The rest of his essay is devoted to discursive remarks 
on the English monastic chroniclers in general, and on the St Albans 
scriptorium in particular. Here he does not go quite so deeply: e.g. 
it is only timidly that he draws the obvious inference from existing 
records—supported as it is by much similar evidence from other 
monasteries—that the main scriptorial work was done not by monks 
but by hired scribes (p. 25); and he takes no notice of the equally 
significant fact that Amundesham, writing in the fifteenth century in 
praise of his monastery as a literary and artistic centre, gives a list 
which is far from impressive when we consider all the centuries he is 
summarising, and all the monks who had lived during those centuries 
in this most rich and famous abbey (vol. ii. pp. 303 ff.). And in this 
matter of the scriptorium, so important for the social history of the 
Middle Ages, there is one serious error which we should scarcely 
expect to originate with the Lambeth librarian and to be endorsed 
by his reviewer in the English Historical Review (1923, p. 800). When 
the historian Matthew Paris is characterised by his fellow-monks as 
dictator egregius, this does not mean, any more than the passage 
of Bede which Professor Jenkins quotes in illustration, that we have 
here ‘‘a process of multiplying books by a method in which one 
dictated and others wrote ” (p. 65). Dictare, dictator, dictamen were 
the ordinary medieval terms for the modern compose, composition, etc. ; 
they have survived in the German dichten, and the English ditty, 
endite. This art of composition was expounded in many manuals ; 
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liber dictaminis, liber de acte dictandi, are among the most frequent 
items in medieval library catalogues ; and Wattenbach shows how 
early this meaning grew up, and how prevalent it became (Schriftwesen 
d. Mittelalters, 1896, pp. 457 ff.). As early as the fifth century, 
Sidonius Apollinaris characterises Livy as dictator invictus, or, as we 
should now say, “‘ an incomparable stylist ” ; and there can be little 
doubt that we must understand Matthew Paris’s title in this, the usual 
medieval sense. If Professor Jenkins can produce any definite 
evidence for monastic multiplication of books by dictation, or for 
its being, as he claims, “‘ certainly characteristic of secular scribes ”’ at 
this time, his facts will be very welcome to students of social history. 
Again, he accepts too uncritically the late S. R. Maitland’s estimate, 
unsupported by detailed argument or calculation, of the time which it 
took to write books in the Middle Ages. A great deal of definite 
evidence is now available to correct the vague estimates of the past— 
and even S. R. Maitland often wrote merely from vague impressions. 
We know now that a hired scribe would write at least three to four 
thousand words a day for a very modest wage; and we cannot 
adequately judge the monastic scriptorium without taking account 
of these statistics. Professor Jenkins is mistaken also in imagining 
the contest for the two corrodies at Tynemouth as “‘ a boxing match,” 
“more Anglorum”’ (p. 70). It was a formal and legal trial by 
battle, not between the two claimants, as he imagines, but between 
their hired champions, who would fight not with their fists but with 
the regulation pick and shield prescribed for this ordeal. And, 
lastly, it would have been better if he had either omitted a good many 
vague criticisms of fellow-medievalists, or given his readers more 
information about them. When, for instance, he finds fault with 
persons unnamed for estimating the medieval chronicler less in- 
dulgently than he himself does, he might seem to aim directly at 
Professor Tout’s recent verdict, that ‘‘ the medieval chronicler .. . 
was, in the mass of cases, a slipshod and easy-going person who was 
content to copy out what he found in the old book which happened 
to be accessible to him ” (The Study of Medieval Chronicles, p.11). Or, 
again, his innuendoes against ill-informed writers who take the 
chroniclers’ complaints of papal exactions too literally might seem 
to aim no less directly at the fourth of the Master of Balliol’s Ford 
Lectures. It is scarcely possible that our author really intended to 
dismiss such well-known authorities in this summary fashion ; but 
his method illustrates the dangers of the distant allusive style in 
history, and its unfairness to the average reader. 


G. G. CouLTon. 
St JoHn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Old Testament and After. By C. G. Montefiore.—London : 
Macmillan, 1923. 


THE present volume is described in the preface as an entirely fresh 
work, upon the subject with which its author’s name and fame will 
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always be associated. Its object is to set forth “the religious founda- 
tions of Liberal Judaism, as they may be gathered from the Old 
Testament,” supplemented or modified by the contributions of the 
New Testament, the Rabbinical literature and the writings of Philo, 
so far as the first and the third of these can be considered Jewish. 
The author does not deal with possible sources from later Jewish 
literature, pleading the inadequacy of his knowledge, with the inve- 
terate modesty which veils his varied learning. Such additional 
material if he had supplied it would, no doubt, have enriched his 
treatment of the subject, but it would hardly have added much that 
would modify the general argument of the book as the author has here 
offered it to the reader. It is written with the freshness and direct- 
ness so characteristic of him, and shows throughout his profound 
conviction of the truth of the Liberal Judaism of which he is the 
foremost champion. To some extent this disarms criticism, because 
whether one agrees with his conclusions or not, one has no right 
and, in the present instance, no desire to criticise convictions so 
strongly held and so deeply felt. Moreover, the author’s method is 
frankly eclectic; he takes what appears suitable for his purpose from 
the contributory sources above mentioned, and uses it to build, on 
the foundation of the Old Testament, the fabric of Liberal Judaism. 
He has a perfect right thus to discriminate, taking or leaving as he 
will, and in no way hampered by the original meaning of what he 
takes if he deems that it can still teach some helpful lesson or give 
wings to some noble thought. The result he reaches is a conception 
of religion which combines truth, beauty, and strength in a remark- 
able degree, so that one who is able to hold it with conviction has 
nothing to fear from the difficulties and dangers which threaten 
religion at the present day. Time alone can show whether a system 
thus avowedly constructed, and not the result of natural growth, 
ean endure, or even exercise the influence which the excellence of 
its component parts would lead one to hope. No one will question 
the selection, on the ground of fitness for the purpose in view; but 
is not an anthology or a florilegium rather a memorial of the past 
than an inspiration for the future? And the mere placing of them 
together, like the bones in Ezekiel’s vision, will not ensure that they 
shall live. The words which have embodied the creative thoughts 
of a new form of religion have not been selected and adapted, but 
sent forth fresh from the lips of the prophet who proclaimed it ; 
and even if he used the phrases of an older time, he fused them into 
the mould of his own thought. 

Liberal Judaism, in its estimate of the religious value of the Old 
Testament as its foundation, reverses the order followed by the 
Rabbis and places the Prophets before the “‘ Law.” It is, indeed, an 
attempt to take up Judaism where the prophets left it, and to develop 
it along other lines than those which were actually followed, using 
the help of such material as may be available in the later sources 
already mentioned. The prophetic writings are among the sub- 
limest contents of the Old Testament ; but it is well to remember that 
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in its own time, the effect of the prophetic teaching was extremely 
slight. It certainly produced no deep and lasting effect in raising the 
spiritual character of the people at large. If it had done so the 
lesson of the exile would have been read in a different way from that 
in which it was read. The men who really made the prophetic teach- 
ing effective, and drove home its lessons into the mind of Israel, 
were Ezra and the Scribes and the Pharisees. Their method was 
different from that of the prophets; but they succeeded where the 
prophets failed ; and if it had not been for the Scribes, the prophets 
might never have been heard of. It is not here suggested that the 
methods of the Scribes are the only possible ones, or suitable for the 
present day; but it is evident that the prophetic teaching needs 
some means to secure its being carried out in life and action, as much 
in our day as in that of Ezra. And this will not be effected merely 
by the inclusion of later words from the New Testament and elsewhere. 

Apart from the desire to build up the new Jerusalem of Liberal 
Judaism, the selection of such later material may incidentally be of 
service in widening the range of thought, and perhaps sympathy, 
of those to whom the New Testament, and still more Philo, are 
unfamiliar. They could not have a better guide than Mr Montefiore, 
especially in regard to those less familiar writings. His love and 
admiration for Philo, in particular, are evident on every page of the 
chapter mainly devoted to him. It is curious to compare his attitude 
towards Philo with his attitude towards the Rabbis. The faults of 
the former which he honestly points out do not- prevent him from 
feeling a very deep sympathy with Philo’s conception of religion. 
He is scrupulously fair and chivalrous in dwelling upon what was 
finally said by the Rabbis, while yet it is quite evident that he does 
not love them. One who did love them, and on that account perhaps 
saw more in their conceptions of religion than Mr Montefiore does, 
would present their case a little differently. As for the New Testa- 
ment, somewhat the same might be said, according as the Hebraic 
or the Hellenistic element makes the stronger appeal. These two 
elements have never been fused though they have been variously 
combined. Mr Montefiore looks for the time when what was 
imperfectly attempted in Alexandria, most conspicuously by Philo, 
and in medizval Europe especially by Maimonides, shall be perfectly 
accomplished ; and the aim of his book, or rather of his whole life’s 
work, is to bring about that result. Again, time alone can show 
whether this is possible, apart from the question whether it is desir- 
able. But whatever the outcome may be, and even though one may 
not share all the views and hopes expressed in the present volume, 
that remains as the expression of a noble ideal, and will add one more 
to the many grounds on which those who know him honour and 
admire the writer of it. 


R. T. HeERForp. 
LONDON. 
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History of Roman Religion. By W. R. Halliday.—Liverpool: The 
University Press, 1922. 


Proressor Hauuipay disclaims any title to originality in this book, 
which has been made up from the notes of a course of lectures delivered 
to students of Liverpool University. His aim has been to summarise 
the character and development of Roman religion, mainly for the 
benefit of those who are interested in the subject, but for the most 
part ignorant of the larger works of research on which his own is based. 
He is to be congratulated on a particularly clear and interesting account 
which will more than serve the modest purpose he has set himself. 
Roman religion, as Professor Halliday shows, was primarily a 
religion for a small peasant community, a religion of simple obser- 
vances, admirably suited to the farms and homes of those among 
whom it grew up. When we see it as the religion of the State, we 
see already the germs of decay. ,The contractual character is strongly 
marked, the idea that if you did your bit, according to the rules, the 
god was morally bound to do his; and this tended to a formation 
which put religion into the hands of experts and divorced it from the 
life of the people. On the spiritual side, if we may call it so, that 
reverence for abstractions and activities, the Roman ‘‘ numinism ” 


had little in it to appeal to the imagination, a quality in which, indeed, 
the Roman people were never pre-eminent. As Professor Halliday 
suggests, the Roman “‘ numinism” may be in essence a purer religion 
than the anthropomorphic worship of the Greeks, but the vagueness 


of its content was an element of weakness, and thus the Greek 
religion with its richer mythology and brighter ritual was welcomed 
in the Roman world; and, for a time at least, as during the Punic 
Wars, it made an emotional appeal which was of real service in keeping 
up the spirit of the people. But the Greek religion, as so much else 
that came to Rome from Greece and from the East, came in so 
debased a form that it could have no lasting value. So Professor 
Halliday shows how with weakness from within and from without 
religion ceased to have a real hold on the people. Augustus, with his 
aptitude, which was almost genius, for making the best use of existing 
institutions, patched up the religious system, but he could not 
breathe life into dead bones. 

Yet, in reading Professor Halliday’s book, we feel all the time the 
strength of the Roman civilisation, and of the part that religious 
beliefs and observances played in it. A good many years ago, Henry 
Nettleship in a sturdy essay championed the claims of the Romaris 
against the Greeks for the appreciation of our own times. It is an 
interesting if not very fruitful controversy, but we can feel at any rate 
that in their religious life as in other spheres, the Romans showed that 
power of accommodation to the needs of everyday life, that common 
sense and feeling for affairs in which their superiority to the Greeks 
can hardly be disputed. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








